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Tk  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  DoHtorHf  Eldevs  ©/•  Deneon h 
want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated- ware,  cost,  new  de 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  coot,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  j)ews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading  lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  Jf  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  t}njnnist  or  i'httir  l^eniler 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants,  Scrijitiire 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios ;  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sn mtn  i/Sehoof  Snperin- 
tenfient 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song  books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor 
Illation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

/>«  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionar}'  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Yonntf  People 
want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical 

Publisher  of  The  Evanujelistf 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 


ZLwo  of  ^beee  JSooke 

Sent,  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  ONE 
new  subscriber  to  the  EVANGELIST  with  $3 


In  viont  eusex  the  retail  priee,  ami  [ntxtage  aihled,  of  the  two  volnmex  nearly  equulx  the  year’x 
snhxeriptiov  price :  Init  we  WISH  THF.  NEW  NAME,  hoping  to  keep  a  friend  once  gained. 


Bede’s  Charity.  Hesba  Stretton.  A  eharmlim  , 
stor}'  of  an  unselfish  life  and  Its  reward . 

Bek’s  First  Comer.  Mrs.  Conklin  (formerly 
Jennie  M .  Drinkwater).  The  books  of  this  auth¬ 
oress  are  extremely  well  written,  tree  from  every 
taint  of  sensational  trickery,  yet  so  Intensely  Inter- 
esilnc  that  they  draw  the  reader  on  eentli  from 
paire  to  pa:e  with  the  attraction  of  earnestness, 
slniplle'ty  and  purity. 

Black  Ileauty.  Anna  Sewell.  Its  Influenre  upon 
yourR  people  In  (tirini;  them  distinct  Ideas  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  klndnes.s  In  their  treatment  of  animals 
will  be  invaluable. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol,  The.  Kate  Douxlas  ^ 
Wlseln.  A  rich  Invalid  little  iflrl  becomes  a  joy  In 
her  lovlni;  and  ^vlnx  life,  and  a  blesslnv  in  her 
painless  death.  Full  of  humor  and  pathos. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Countries  and  all  , 
Times.  Chsrlotte  M.  V’cnge. 

Christie’s  Old  Or|;an :  or.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  How  Chrlstieaiid  the  old  organ 
grinder  learned  the  way  to  the  Heavenly  Home. 

Christie’s  Next  Things.  Christie  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates  took  for  their  class  motto,  “Doe  ye  nexte 
thynge.”  Tney  fonnd  the  advantage  of  beginning 
with  the  nearest  duty 

Captain  January.  Laura  E.  Richards.  Life  In 
a  lighthouse,  as  lived  by  an  old  sea  captain,  and  the 
little  girl  that  he  saved  from  the  sea. 

Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  The.  This  record  of  a 
trlpof  the  McAll  Mission  Boat  along  the  coast  of 
France  Is  full.of  Interesting  Incidents.  j 

Culm  Rock.  Glance  Gaylord.  The  Story  of  a  . 
Year:  what  it  brought  and  what  it  taught.  i 

Christie’s'  Home-Making.  Minnie  E.  Kenney. 

A  f  tory  of  two  young  people  who  attempt  to  found 
a  home  on  Christian  principles. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan.  Mrs.  Charles. 

A  story  of  the  times  of  Whltefield  and  the  Wesleys.  i 

Flshln’  Jimmy.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.  A 
wonderfully  attt active  dialect  story  of  a  plain  fish¬ 
erman  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  was  revealed  thiongh  his  sympathy 
wrlth  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 

Helps  to  Bible  Study,  The.  “Oxford.” 

Interwoven  Gospel.  William  Plttenger.  The  i 
Four  Histories  of  .lesus  Chri.st  blended  into  a  com¬ 
plete  an  contlnuotis  narrative  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  His  Name.  E.  E.  Hale.  A  storj’ of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Miss  V.uloch.  A 
story  of  which  readers  young  and  old  never  tire. 

Jackanapcst,  and  Other  Stories.  Mrs.  Ewing. 
Three  stories  of  English  military  and  rural  life, 
eharmlng  In  style  and  inspiring  In  spirit. 


Jan  of  the  Windmill.  Mrs.  Ewing.  In  this  de¬ 
lightful  tale  of  a  great  painter  who  was  brought  up 
In  a  windmill,  the  genius  of  the  hero  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  happy  and  truthful  In  all 
humble  duty. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  Hesba  Stretton. 

Life  of  Christ.  James  Stalker. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mission,  and  (.addle.  Two  rare 
stories.  Miss  Toosey’s  Mission  was  a  great  failure, 
and  yet  a  grand  success. 

MlnlsterlngChlldren.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Charlesworth. 
Story  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich. 

Noble  Life,  A.  Miss  Mulock.  A  self-forgetful 
spirit  trlumphlngover  unusual  physical  disabilities. 

New  England  Girlhood,  A.  Outlined  from 
memory.  Lucy  Larcom.  The  author's  early  life 
in  the  days  when  the  dignity  of  labor  was  made 
visible  to  al’  1  y  the  self-respecting.  God  fearing, 
studious  mil.  1  n  s  of  Lowell. 

Polly  Olivet 's  Problem.  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln. 
Polly's  “pro'i'Hii”  was  that  of  ti  e  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  hut  so  I  sny  others  came  into  her  life,  which 
she  met  hravei>,  that  the  book  is  a  helpful  one.  It 
is  also  bright  and  charming. 

Qneechy.  Miss  Warner. 

Kab  and  HIn  Friends,  Dr.  Brown. 

Stor.y  of  Patsy,  The.  Kate  Donglas  Wlggln.  A 
sketch  both  humorous  and  pathetic  of  kindergarten 
experiences. 

Story  of  a  Short  I.lfe.  The.  Mrs.  Ewing.  A 
popular  story. 

Summer  In  Leslie  Goldthwalte’s  Life,  A.  Mrs. 
A.D.  T.  Whitney.  The  special  point  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  story  Is  In  the  things  that  Leslie  allowed  to 
be  crowded  out  by  the  clalmsof  duty  and  kindness. 

Stepping  Heavenward.  Mis.  E.  Prentiss.  A 
record  of  I  he  growth  of  holiness  In  a  soul,  showing 
that  “earthly  care  Is  a  heavenly  discipline.’’ 

Schoenberg-Cotta  Family,  Chronicles  of  As 
told  by  two  of  themselves.  Mrs.  Charles.  A  story 
of  I.nther  and  the  Reformation. 

Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  Show¬ 
ing  the  widening  power  of  influence. 

Timothy’s  Quest.  Kate  D.  Wlggln.  A  story  for 
anybooy,  young  or  old 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby.  Thomas 
Hughes. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Thonias  Hughes 

l*ncle  Tom’s  Catdn.  Jlrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  merits  of  this  stoiy  of  the  times  of 
slavery. 

We  Girls.  Mrs.  A.  1).  T.  Whitney.  A  Home 
Story. 

Wide,  Wide  World,  The.  Miss  Warner. 


The  whale  Library  of  .p>  choice.  Ixtoks  xent  free  of  charge  for  a  clvb  cf  fifteen  new  nninex 
trith  Xow,  young  jwople,  whire  ix  yonr  energy! 


LAST  OFFER  OF  SPECIAL  OCTOBER  PREMIUM! 


Two  of  the  Best  and  Most  Popular  of  the  Really  Good  Books  of  the  Day. 


The  Kvnn^elist,  during  the  month  of  October,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 

By  IAN  .MACLAKKN, 

J*(»sMbly  no  hcKik  of  late  year?<  has  no  quickly  won  an  enviable 
and  well-dcsei 'e<l  ptipularity.  The  element  of  wonder  and 
pleasant  surprise  which  meets  u»  on  every  pa^e  of  Ian  Mac 
l^ren‘8  work,  arises  from  the  pristine  freshness  and  vipor  of 
intuitive  sympathy  and  natural  impulses.  There  is  a  certain 
hlooro  of  sensibility  and  ft'ellni;  alaiut  it,  which  in  its  purity 
and  fidelity  to  truth  in  character,  uplifisaiid  inspires  in  a  time 
when  spontaneity  Is  so  lacking  In  literature.  Yet  it  Is  not  the 
wit  or  humor  or  keen  observation  which  will  win  the  multitude, 
but  that  which  ^aius  love  as  well  as  admiration— the  author's 
power  to  move  the  heart  to  its  depths. 


!  Ten  Years’  Digging  in  Egypt. 

I  By  W,  M.  F.  PETRIE. 

Mr.  Petrie  lias  h-'en  one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  ex- 
idorers  lo  Egy  la.  and  is  (terhaps,  second  to  none  as  an  authority 
upon  all  that  relates  to  the  lives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As 
'  a  writer  he  combines  force  with  delightful  grace  of  style.  In 
,  this  book  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  narrative  of  his 
i  own  share  in  the  work  that  has  lieen  done,  Imt  gives  an  outline 
I  nccoiuit  of  all  that  has  been  acco^'plished.  He  tells  his  story 
:  so  well  and  so  Instructively,  and  It  is  so  well  worth  telling  that 
I  his  hook  commands  the  wide  popularity  It  certainly  deserves. 

It  Is  rurnlshed  with  a  map  and  the  text  is  profusely  iHnstrated 
,  with  over  Klit  engravings  from  accurate  drawings  by  the  author. 


These  two  books  will  be  sent  free  of  chiir^e,  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  name  and  address  of  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars — 
two  important  and  interesting  books,  in  first-class  library  edition,  for  your  own  library, 
or  one  for  yourself  and  one  for  the  new  subscriber.  Wf.  wish  the  new  name — You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss  such  an  opportunity  to  obtain  such  books.  See  your  friends  at  once. 

THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City. 


October  81,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Tluit  Delicious  Flavor 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  iu  the  best  Caf£s,  can  be  secured  at  home, 
by  using 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Anyone  can  m.ike 
delicious  Bouillon  or  clear  Lice!  Soup  with  Armour’s  Extract,  bni'iiig  water  and  npinchof 
sale  Nothing  simpler.  Send  lor  our  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles"— mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


XUM 


1  “§weetHo/ae”§oar 

you  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 

A“^hatttatt9^3f)csK 

WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FOR  $10.00. 

The  Combination  llo\  at  i-ctiiil  would  cost,  AIO.OO  YOU  GET  BOTH 
Either  I’romiuni,  Ditto,  (llltMNI  R  ^ 00 

Total,  iso.Ott  $10. — 

WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AND  EITHER  PREMIUM  ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL .  IF 
SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00  IF  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO 

OUR  ORDER  Tug  [^KiN  50AP  MFC-  Co-  Buffalo, NY 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  KvaiiKelist.  Sept.  Ill  and  Oct.  10. 

Notk.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lar'  in  of  the  Soap  MiinuracturinK  Conipinv 
of  Huffalo;  have  visited  ihcr  factory,  have  purchased  and  used  the  goods  ard  premiums  offered, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  onlr  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for 
so  1  ttle  money.  The  com.jany  are  perfectly  reliable.— r/tc  Kmiiui’ltrt. 


Putnam’s  Portrait 
Catalogue. 

.4  uric  citnUm 


iiugue. 

.4  neiv  cit<ili>uue  of  hianilard  { 
Irioks  piiWfs/ifd  fry  O.  P.  ) 

By  mail  Putiuini'/i  Sonn.  New  York  A 

prepaid'  London  Wit*"  US  half-tone  ( 

10  cents  iiortralts  of  certain  of  their  , 

inorr  noicirorlhu  authorr  } 

vro.  ornomrntai  cover,  lOH  pp.  ( 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

27  West  23d  Street,  New  York.  ( 


Pine  Forest  Inn 

S  I’  M  M  W  K  V  I  L  L  E,  S.  V. 
tipeiis  Novemlier  1,  1M0.>. 

A  riR;>T-I  LASS  WINThK  KESORT 
In  every  respect.  Electric  lights,  elevators,  and  all  other 
niiMleni  Improvements  for  comfort  convenience,  and  pleasure. 
CLIMATE  I  NSCRPASSEI). 

Situated  on  the  South  Carolina  and  (leorgU  Railway  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 

For  terms  and  clnmlars  address 

W.  O.  LE  HEW,  Manager.  SUMMERVILLE,  S.  C. 

F.  W.  WAQtNFlU  i  CO  ,  Proprietors.  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertain  vititora. 
Lodging  50  and  75  cents.  Meals  35  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  and  iteam  cars  to  Exposition 
Grounds.  Write  for  circular  to 

President  HORACE  BUMSTEAD,  Atlanta,  On. 


;icTjtJcioIs  and  CoUcocs. 

SCHEBMERUOKN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Oldest  ami  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

Established  laS.’i. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7fil  Bladison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

Tilth  school  year  begins  Sept.  2.5fh.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
IMmarv  deoartment  under  careful  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.I) ,  PU  D.,  Principal. 
Three  boys  fitted  at  this  school  now  on  Honor  Roll  in 
‘their  respective  classes  at  Princeton. 

WILSOITcOLLEGE  vySSIn. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  .Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
“Dtrsnee  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


DIMUrunU  HOHULMI,  lion  ot  younfc  women. 
BnildinirB  unsurpassed  tor  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
fire  acres— twelve  in  frove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classical  and  general  course  of  study ;  alsojpreparatory 
and  optional.  Year  commences  Sept.  11.  I8m.  Apply  to 
JiWBlOAO.  ALIaEN,  Princinal,  Bnidfird,  Mass 


HOMR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIKUS,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  Circulars,  address  Miss  Low  or  Miss  Hkvwoop. 

The  Leading  Consemalori  of  AniBrlca^.--^’^^ 

Carl  Fabltbn,  Director. 

Founded  in  18iu3  by 

K.Tourj6e.  - - 

giving  full  information. 

W.  Hai.b,  General  Manager. 


ASSOCIATE  SCHOOLS. 

ARTIST-ARTISAN  INSTITUTE  and 
SIRS.  t'ORY’.S  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  OESKiN. 
EIGHTH  YE.\R  OPENED  OUT.  1. 

For  iiifurniation,  etc.,  apply  to  Harry  Sev.mour  HAK.\K^i. 
140  West  ’JSil  Stip  t  New  York  City. 


The  $5*- 
POCKET  KODAK 


LASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


yT  a 


A  Practical  School  of  < 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  de^rlng  to  | 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work  | 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Ait 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particular-  free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL. 

3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford.  111.  ; 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STTLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

DNNOUNGEMENTS 

HROH  ORAOe  STATIONCRV 
IMPORTED  NOVCLTICS 
LEATHER  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 


STUDY  LAW  at 

Systematic  and  thorough  courses  taught  M 
by  abla  and  experienced  teachers. 

Splendid  opportunity  for  a  legal  education, 

Send  stamp  for  full  particulars.  M 

CHwaae  CoaatasoNDiNoi  School  os  Law,  ^ 
RiASta  But.,  CHWAao.  C 


UOMK 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 

summary  of  assets. 

OfMh  In  Banks. . $420  466  67 

Real  Estate.  -  ...  -  1,693,616  97 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value*  -  1,427,000  00 
Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  -  -  -  -3  764  881  00 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Value).  7i)2,301  73 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  4811.842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  ■  -  167,850  00 

Premiums  nncolleoted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  620.473  32 
Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  Jnly,  1S95,  45,127  25 

$9,408,560  22 

LIAKILITIKS. 

Gash  Capital, . $3,000  000  00 

Reserve  Freminm  Fund,  -  -  -  4,341,010  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims  -  72  i,540  50 

Net  Snrplns,  ...  -  1,344,009  72 

$9,408,560  22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  Hreeideiit. 

JOHN  H.  "■ASHIU'RN.I 

ELBRinOE  G.SNOW,  f  vlce-FresWenlt.. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I 
THO.MAS  B.  GREENE,  pecreiaries. 

HENRY  .1.  FEHHIS.  1  H^pr„t«rir  A 
AREITNAB  M.  BIMtTI.s.  >  '  "‘‘cretartc e 


PATENTS. 

L.  DKANK  &  SON,  Sniicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  bueinees  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
,  Our  facilities  ae  good  as  the  best. 

I  Refer  to  Tbe  Evangelist. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  ll  is  most  aRreeahie  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“SiRned,  .I.\MK8  F.  PIKRCK, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Hnpt.  of  Ageneiea. 

I  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


October  81,  1895. 


“The  ('KNTt'KY  i'k  the  hcxt  balanced  of  aU<he  niau- 
azinett."  Indianapolis  News. 


READY  FRIDAY,  ^OVEMBER  1st. 


‘Thk  Centi'KV  stands  at  the  heatt  of  the  rntrUVs 
inriodieah."  Bai.timore  American. 


The  Anniversary  Number  of  “THE  CENTURY.” 


THE  NOVEnBER  CENTURY. 

tho  Anniversary  Number,  is  a  ricbly  illustrated  issue 
f  elel)ratiiiB  t'  e  twentt-fifih  auniveisary  of  tbe  loundini; 
Ilf  the  mai^aziue,  bei'inidut;  the  use  of  new  type  and  new 
paper,  and  eoutaiuini;  first  chapters  of 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

All  serial  riisbtsin  wbidi  for  Amerieaaiid  Englaud. have 
been  secured  by  The  Century.  Other  eontei-ts include  ; 

A  New  Story  by  Bret  Harte. 

“THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION,” 

By  Hen.  Janies  Brice,  M.P. 

“THE  ISSUES  OF  1896”: 

The  Republican  View,  by  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Democratic  View,  by  Hon.  William  E.  Russell. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES. 

Tne  Painter  Viheit."nud  his  lainuus  picture  “The 
Missionary’s  Story.”  ronti  iimteii  by  liiiiiself ;  “  Kohert 
Louis  Stevenson,  atd  His  WritiD{r.”by  Mis.  Sehuvler  Van 
Kensselaer ;  ”Mur.,l  Dec oiation  in  America,”  » ith  Ulus- 
tiatious  liy  La  Faree.  Saiffcnt.  Atibey.  Simnnios,  and 
UewliiK:  a  supei  1>  fionlisiiiece  fioni  Titian,  enuraved  by- 
Cole  :  au  article  on  Fleunora  Duse,  etc. 

“  EQUALITY  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  GOOD 
SOCIETY,”  BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
Opening  of  the  New  Napoleon  Series, 

“  NAPOLEON  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE 
FRENCH.” 

With  mary  other  features  of  ^reat  intirest. 


VOL  LI,  Ne  •  NOVEMBER,  109%  PRICE.  3S  CENTS. 

THE  CENTURY 
I LLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE 


$  WCAMLIAN  AM)  C”  BEDFORD  S’  -  LONDON  *  9 
THE  CENTURY  CO-UNION  SQUARE-NEV^TORK 


THE  COMING  YEAR 

of  Tub  Century  will  contain  a  treat  number  of  atlrac- 
tiiin<.  raanv  of  which  cannot  yet  be  announced.  Besi-'es 
•^ir  (ieoice  Tressii'ly."  the  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
W.ird,  theie  will  l)e  piinled 

Four  Novelettes  by  Popular  American  Writers. 

A  stoiy  of  Sarato.!U  life,  hv  W.  D.  Howells  ;  a  novel  of 
the  American  Nborind  classe-i.  by  F.  Hopklnson  Smith  ; 
a  nove'ette  of  Wotern  dfe.  by  Mary  Halluck  Foote,  and 
one  of  the  Hebiides,  bv  Amelia  K.  Harr. 

SLOANE’S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON, 

••a  masterpiece  of  liistoiio'!  lile'ature.”  wh’ch,  with 
November,  reat-lns  ilie  estAblisliment  of  the  Fmpire  and 
tlie  most  l  ietun  sque  lai  t  of  Sapo’eou's  eaieer,  will  be 
(ontinued. 

MARK  TWAIN  AND  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

will  contribute  during  the  coming  year. 

(leoriie  Kcniiaii,  the  .Siberian  traveler,  will  te'l  Interesting 
stories  .if  llic  Mountaineers  of  the  Eastern  <  anoasus;  Uaptalii 
.Vlfretl  T.  .Malian,  antlior  of  •‘Iiilluenoe  of  Sea  Power  rpoii 
History,”  will  wilte  of  famous  naval  engageraeots;  Marlon 
t  rawforil  will  rontrilniie  a  striking  croup  of  articles  on  the 
city  ot  Home,  wliicli  (  astalgne  Is  illustrating:  Dr.  Albt'rt  Shaw 
will  write  of  city  govcriinicnt  In  the  I'niteii  Stittes;  and  Henry 
M.  Staiile.v  will  prefat-e  a  series  made  up  from  the  material 
left  by  the  y-‘Ung  African  traveler,  E.  J.  (Have.  A  great 
numla  i-  of  short  stories  by  the  leading  writers  of  fiction,  and  a 
number  of  novel  paiiers  on  art  subjects  will  appear.  Subst-rlp- 
tlon  price,  M.DD  a  year  Begin  with  Xoveml  er. 

TWO  YEARS  FOR  $5.00. 

Kor  S.'>.n  I  new  subscribers  can  have  a  year's  subscription  be¬ 
ginning  witli  Xoveinber, -‘.lo,  and  all  the  numliers  of  the  past 
twelve  months  ftom  the  beginning  -of  Professor  Sloane's  Life 
of  Sapolton.  AU  dealers  take  subscriptions  and  supply  num- 
lit  r.-,  or  remittance  may  be  made  directly  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BEGINNING  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A'Oir  HEADY. 


Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters.  Ex-  ; 
qulslte  engravings  by  Timothy  Ccle.  with 
text  by  Piofessor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  and 
by  the  engraver.  Mipetroyal  octavo,  j 
pages,  fT.jd.  7'«-o  liinittd  tilitUnis:  /sirficu-  i 
birsoti  request .  i 

EicK-trlclf  J-  for  Everybody.  Written  in  i 
a  poimlar  style  to  exi  lain  electricity  in  all  i 
its  braiicnes  to  the  unscientifle  public.  By 
Philip  Atkliis..n.  13mo,  epi  pages.  Iiltl  Illus¬ 
trations,  (I  SO. 

Kttwyk  Stories.  Stories  of  village  life  in 
Holland,  by  Anna  Elclilierg  King.  )tvo,tl.5(l.  , 

WashlDKton  in  I.incoln's  Time.  By 
Noah  Brooks.  Hecollcctions  and  character¬ 
istic  stories  of  Lincoln  and  other  statesmen. 
Pime,  tl.25. 

Small  Hooks  in  Exquisite  Hfndings. 
“Rivalries  of  Long  and  Short  Codiac,”  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards:  “A  Madeira 
Party."  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  “Notes  of 
a  Ihaifessional  E.xile.”  by  E.  S.  Nodal.  Eaih  . 
in  stamped  leatlier,  S^x3,  price.  Jl.tlb.  l 


Life  in  the  Tulleries  under  the  Second 
Empire.  By  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  who  for 
nine  years  resided  in  the  Tulleries  with  a  ' 
family  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  Svo,  ' 
•27a  pages,  illustrated.  F2.25. 

The  Princess  Sonia.  A  i-wirance  of  girl  ' 
art-life  in  Paris,  by  Julia  Magrtder.  illus¬ 
trated  by  Chas.  Dana  Git)si  n.  I-:nio,  -JIKI 
pages.  tL2o. 


PUBLISHED  XOV.  loth.  | 

The  Second  Jungle  llo(»k.  By  Kudyanl 
Kipling,  containing  his  new  Jungle  Stories. 
»vo,  3.50  pages,  illustrated,  ^..^ll. 

Mary  Uoiiald’s  Century  Conk  Book.  A 
new  cook  hook  with  many  novel  features. 
Including  L’ld  photogrophlc  repnsiiictloris 
of  distes  described  in  its  pages.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Kitchen  by  Susan  Coolld-ge.  Svo,  (kKl 
lutges.  f-j.ilO. 

Municipal  Government  In  (  oiitineiital 
p:uro|ie.  My  Dr.  Alljcrt  Shaw  An  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  all  who  are  interested  in  muni¬ 
cipal  reform.  Svo,  .tCD  pages. 


Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant.  A 
new  and  licantiful  library  edition  of  the 
most  famous  biography  tif  ni'slern  fines. 
Kevlsed  by  i  ol.  Erederb-k  I).  Grant,  printed 
from  new  plates,  with  many  new  illustra 
tlons.  i.arge  svo.  two  volumes,  KKKI  jiages 
cloth,  $.">.(1(1;  half  morocco,  ♦KMHi;  three- 
quarter  levani,  $l,j.l)(l. 

RECEXTL  V  ISSI^ED. 

Sonya  Koval  A-sky.  The  authorized 
American  edition  of  a  remarkable  biogra¬ 
phy  Svo,  :ils  pages,  ♦l.jd.  --A  volume  c‘f 
extraordinary  interest,"  writes  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. 

An  Errant  Wisiiiig.  A  delightful  ro¬ 
mance  of  Mt'dlterraiiean  travel,  by  .Mrs. 
Burton  Hari-lsun.  Beantiliilly  illnstrated, 
12mo,  2.iS  pages. 

FOB  BOYS  A.\D  tilBI.S. 

NDW  BEADY. 

.laek  Hallisler's  Fcrtniios.  By  Howard 
Pyle,  author  of  ‘  Men  of  Iron,”ete.,  with  fif¬ 
teen  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  author. 
Svo,  42(1  pages,  $2.01). 


Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Igiiiip.  By 
AllaTt  Stearns.  An  Arablan-NUMits story- 
one  of  the  most  popular  serials  ever  printed 
111  St.  Xirhiitiis.  Hlehly  illustrated,  Svo,  25-i 
pug  s,  (:|.S1I. 

The  Brownies  Through  the  I'liloii.  A 
new  Brownie  hook,  by  Palmer  Cox  full  of 
pictures,  and  Hiniising  to  young  and  old. 
yinii  to,  boards.  144  iiages,  $1..t(I.  Uniform 
witli  other  Brownie  iMxiks. 

St,  Nicholas  Bound  Volunies.  The 
niimliers  for  the  past  year  in  two  rh  hly 
laiund  parts.  Large  svo,  llKItl  pages,  ICIK) 
pictures,  J4.0II. 

.\  Hoy  of  the  FlrstEmpIre.  by  Elbrldge 
S.  Brooks,  antlior  of*  The  Century  Book  for 
Young  Ainerlcaiis,”  etc.  A  story-life  of  Na- 
IHileon  fi  r  young  folks.  :,2.S  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  (:l..in. 

Hero  Tales  from  .\iiierleaii  History. 
By  Theodore  Hoosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Deseriptlonsof  famous  battles,  etc., 
with  short  lives  of  Daniel  Boone,  Davy 
Crockett  and  others.  l2mo.  Illustrated.  335 
pages 

The  Horse  Fair.  By  James  Baldwin. 
Stories  of  horses  of  mythology  and  history. 
Svo,  4iS  pages.  Illustrated.  ♦1.30. 


Snld  hit  all  tiisihseUers.  or  copiVs  sent  bn  the  tnihlishers.  fsist-ixihl,  on  rereiid  ”f  price.  Ask  to  see  The  i'eiitiiri/  Co.'s  Istoks  in  the  stores. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

COXhVCTHD  UY  MAliY  MACKS  DolttiK. 


Send  a  postal  ran!  for  The  Uentury  Co.’s 
new  “Porlrait  Catalogue,”  and  full  pro¬ 
spectus  of  The  Ceiitiir}-  und  St.  Mrholas. 


'It  is  abi-re  annthinii  ire  piodiice  in  the  same  line."— LosDos  Times. 

'The  model  and  idf  al.iurrnile  magazine  of  the  world."— Chicago  Ixtek-Ocean. 
"The  ideal  manozinc  .lor  the  itounu  "—  National  1  ribuse. 


“lUe  hare  loiifi  ami  eanieslln  adr'tcaled  the  use  of  St.  Niciiiii.as  in  schisils.  and 
ire  hope  the  time  will  rome  lehni  it  leili  be  in  eoninmn  use.  lUc  wish  everu  liotdh 
In  the  laud  minht  hare  the  henetd  uf  if.”-El)lTrATKi.\Ai.  Gazette. 


The  tweiity-thinl'year  of  this  famous  magazine,  n-cofinizeti  alike  in  Knulaud  and  America  as  “tiie  kinji  of  all  periodicals  for 
girls  and  lioys”  itegins  with  Xovemlier,  IKH;-!.  “Xo  cultivated  home  where  tliere  are  young  people  is  complete  without  it.” 

THE  PROGRAM  FOR  ’96. 


“  Letters  to  a  Boy,”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Delikhtful  letters  w  ritt*  n  bv  Mr.  Stevenson  to  a  hoy  and  t-)  other  young 
ft  lends,  describirg  itcidents  in  bis  life  at  .Sami  a.  TViih  introduction  by  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  atd  iUuEtratiots. 


Rudyard  Kipling, 

whose  first  Jungle  Stories  weie  in 
Nicholas,  will  contribute  in  TS. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 

writes  “The  Dream  March  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren,”  in  the  Christmas  number. 


SERIAL  STORIES 

will  include  “The  Swordmaker’s  Son.”  a  story  of  bov-life  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  Cliristianily.  by  \V.  O.  Stnddaid;  “The  Prize  Cup,”  one  of  J.  T. 
Trowbiidte’s  best  slorie^;  ‘-Siebad,  Smith  &  Co..”  a  reinarkable  adaptation  '  f 
The  Arabian  Night-.- the  St’ I y  of  Sinbad.  the  Sailor,  in  partnership  with  an 
American  boy;  a  serial  fui  girls,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewelt. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  John  Burroughs,  George  Parsons  Lath- 
rop,  Tudor  Jenks,  Noah  Brooks,  and  Laurence  Hutton 

are  among  other  w*  ll-kunwn  wrilcis  whose  work  will  appear  in  the  coming  vo'- 
um-.  Xo->li  Brooks  tells  the  mmantic  bi-tmyof  Mate  >  Polo.  “Talks  with  (Chil¬ 
dren  about  Tliemselves”  will  be  a  fiMtnre  of  the  ye  ir.  and  stories  of  the  navy 
are  to  be  contributed  by  Fosign  Elli  -ott  and  other  naval  officers. 

will  lie  given  during  the  coming  year.  Full  par- 
tleulars  in  the  November  number.  Be  sure  to 
get  thl«  great  issue  on  any  new --stand  or  subscribe 
for  the  year. 

The  volnnw  brains  with  Xnrenibee;  Dcremhrr  is  (hr  great  Christmas  issue.  A 
near's  stdjsi' riot  ion  costs  $-!.ij0.  All  ilcalers  and  the  publishers  take  subscriptions, 
and  remittance  may  be  wade  bn  cheek,  draft,  money  order,  or  ct press-order. 


$1,000  in  Prizes 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  fall  of  the  Ribot  miniatry  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  people  of  France  like  thun¬ 
der  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  yet  every  one  has 
long  fell  the  situation  to  be  very  precarious. 
M.  Ribot  came  to  the  front  at  the  time  M. 
Faure  was  made  President,  only  to  save  France 
from  a  situation  of  extreme  embarrassment, 
and  there  has  long  been  as  great  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  Cabinet  as  confidence  outside 
of  it.  The  reputation  of  the  Premier,  like  that 
of  M.  Hsnotaux,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  indeed  untouched,  but  hardly  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  now  trusted. 
There  has  been  wide  and  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Madagascar, 
dissatisfaction  in  which  the  Ministers  of  War, 
Marine,  and  Colonies  are  about  equally  impli¬ 
cated ;  railroad  scandals  have  tarnished  the 
fame  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  has  aroused  widespread 


displeasure  by  his  management  of  the  great 
strike  in  the  glass  works  of  Carmaux,  in  which 
he  is  accused  of  being  in  collusion  with  the 
employer.  Though  all  the  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  these  various  causes  there  has 
been  no  complaint  of  the  management  of  the 
finances,  of  which  Premier  Ribot  is  in  charge, 
and  the  successful  management  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  “entente,”  has  made  M.  llanotaux 
very  popular;  nevertheless  only  the  success 
of  the  Madagascar  expedition  saved  the  Min¬ 
istry  from  fulling  several  weeks  ago. 

The  immediate  cause  of  its  overthrow  is  the 
railway  scandals.  By  a  vote  of  810  to  211 
on  Monday,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  inter¬ 
dicted  its  members  from  taking  part  in  finan¬ 
cial  syndicates  and  invited  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  throw  full  light  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Southern  Railway.  This  is  a  short  rail¬ 
way  with  several  branches,  which  has  been 
built  in  southeastern  France,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  has  no  traffic  to  warrant  such 
an  enterprise,  and  of  which  the  sole  reason 
for  being  was  the  profit  of  its  projectors.  The 
budgets  of  the  departments  through  which  it 
runs  have  been  heavily  crippled  by  this 
money-making  scheme.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  a  railway  question  by 
which  the  Dupuy  Cabinet  fell,  just  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Ribot  Ministry. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  reiKirts  of  Armenian  ontrages,  but  it 
is  too  sadly  probable  that  another  massacre 
has  lately  occurred  at  Barbut,  between  Er 
zerum  and  Trebizond.  According  to  the  re¬ 
ports  houses  have  been  burned  and  churches 
desecrated  and  men  and  women  murdered, 
with  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  out¬ 
rage  and  torture  which  we  have  learned  to 
expect  in  such  cases.  One  report  says  that 
both  men  and  women  were  burned  alive.  It 
is  true  that  an  English  traveller,  just  returned 
from  Constantinople,  informs  us  that  the  re¬ 
ports  we  receive  from  Armenian  sources  are 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  when  these  reports 
are  tallied  up  with  the  official  reports  of 
consuls,  they  have  so  far  been  found  by  no 
means  to  exceed  the  truth.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  question  of  more  outrages  and  deaths 
or  fewer ;  the  mere  fact  that  any  such  occur 
is  enough.  Every  new  report  of  this  nature 
should  serve  as  a  goad  to  diplomatists  to  press 
the  promises  of  the  Porte  to  complete  fulfill¬ 
ment.  _ 

Other  reports  picture  the  Sultan  as  in  a 
state  of  complete  demoralization,  terrified  with 
fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and  closely  shut 
away  from  public  view.  In  truth,  his  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  enviable  one,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  alleviation  of  it  exists  short  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  For 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  Moslem  subjects  of 
the  Porte  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  reforms 


demanded  by  the  Christian  Powers.  Those 
reforms,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  give  to 
Armenians  a  degree  of  liberty  none  too  great 
indeed,  but  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Moslems.  Then  there  is  the  progressive  party. 
Young  Turkey,  loudly  demanding  reforms 
which  shall  bring  the  country  more  nearly 
into  line  with  other  nations,  although  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  the  present  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  Turkey  such  reforms 
are  impracticable.  And  there  is  the  army 
with  its  own  special  grounds  for  discontent — 
so  serious  that  the  Sultan  is  said  to  be  in  fear 
of  assassination  by  his  own  officers.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  situation  is  as  complicated  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  latest  reports  from  both  England  and 
Russia  with  respect  of  China  are  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  late  reports  of  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Russia.  A  denial  of  the 
statement  of  The  London  Times  comes  from 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  denies  that  any  important  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  by  China  to  Russia. 
Notwithstanding  which  tliere  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  Russia  is  planning  to  get  all 
she  can,  not  only  in  Korea  but  in  China. 
Latest  reports  from  Canton  are  of  growing 
anti-foreign  feeling,  and  an  outbreak  against 
foreigners  is  imminently  possible. 

The  reports  which  have  long  been  circu¬ 
lated  of  the  Pope’s  failing  health  are  hardly 
to  be  doubted.  Leo  XIII.  is  far  advanced  in 
years,  he  has  never  spared  himself,  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  very  heavy,  and  his  trials 
have  not  been  few.  Those  who  are  nearest 
him  say  that  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  bis 
disposition  grows  more  perfect  as  bis  bodily 
frame  wears  away.  His  mind,  always  power¬ 
ful  and  acute,  shows  no  sign  of  weakness,  and 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  is  as  wide  and  as 
keen  as  in  his  earlier  days.  That  he  has  not 
always  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  thought  is  due  to  his  position 
rSther  than  to  any  personal  shortcoming. 
Rome  has  seen  few  greater  men  in  the  Vatican 
than  Leo  XIII.,  and  few  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Church  was  so  genuine  and  unselfish.  The 
question  who  will  be  bis  successor  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  the 
methods  of  filling  the  Papal  chair  being  what 
they  are,  that  already  the  struggle  for  the 
successor  has  begun  with  all  its  intrigues  and 
cabals.  Such  as  they  will  be  this  time  they 
have  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  Readers  of 
D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation  will 
remember  that  there  is  no  more  exciting  chap¬ 
ter  in  modern  history  than  that  which  re¬ 
counts  the  vain  struggle  of  Cardinal  Woolsey 
to  reach  St.  Peter’s  chair. 

Mayor  Strong  has  done  well  in  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
propriation  to  visit  with  him  the  public  insti- 
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tutionB  of  this  city.  It  would  indeed  seem  as 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  these  in 
stitutions  would  be  somewhat  esseniial  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  appropriate  money 
for  their  maintenance,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  supposed  so  to  be.  Probably  no  persons 
in  the  least  interested  in  the  charities  and 
corrections  of  this  city  have  known  so  little  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  buildings  over  on 
the  East  River  Islands  and  their  occupants  as 
the  members  of  this  important  Board.  Every¬ 
body  else  has  long  known  that  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  room  in  the  workhouse,  that 
comparatively  innocent  young  girls  have 
shared  the  rooms  of  the  oldest  and  most  har¬ 
dened  offenders,  that  there  have  been  six  or 
seven  occupants  of  rooms  intended  for  one  or 
two  persons,  that  all  sorts  of  miseries  and  in¬ 
iquities  have  resulted  from  the  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  and  ill-contrived  space  appropriated  to 
the  pauper  population,  but  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  has  not  yet  filtered  through  to  the 
consciousness  of  those  who  alone  can  remedy 
them.  Now  the  Board  are  going  under  Mayor 
Strong’s  escort  to  see  for  themselves. 

The  immediate  impulse  to  this  step  is  the 
present  necessity  of  making  appropriations 
for  next  year.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  last  Legislature  passed  the  bill  pre 
pared  by  the  States  Charities  Aid  Association 
separating  the  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
this  city  into  two  departments — a  measure 
which  has  long  been  urged  by  all  those  who 
were  competent  through  knowledge  of  the 
facts  to  appreciate  the  disastrous  results  of 
putting  the  two  very  different  classes  of 
human  beings,  paupers  and  criminals,  into 
one  category,  under  one  Department  The 
change  having  been  made,  an  entirely  new  basis 
of  estimates  must  be  sought.  It  will  probably 
appear  to  many  readers  of  newspapers  that  the 
appropriations  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
Charities  Aid  are  a  startling  advance  on  those 
of  former  years  Last  year  the  one  Depart¬ 
ment  received  $2,407  521.  This  year  the  two 
Departments  ask  for  $5,543,174.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  this  enormous  advance!  is  entirely 
in  order.  _ 

Naturally  there  would  be  some  extra  ex¬ 
pense  at  the  initiating  of  the  new  regime. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  increase  asked  for— two 
millions— is  for  new  buildings.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  present  buildings  are 
shamefully  inadequate  Last  summer  three 
hundred  of  the  city’s  poor  slept  on  the  floor 
in  a  ramshackle  old  building.  With  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  winter  the  number  of  occupants  of 
the  almshouse  inevitably  increase,  but  such 
a  building  as  these  poor  creatures  were  hud¬ 
dled  in  last  sunimer  is  not  flt,  nor  even  possi 
hie,  for  them  to  use  in  freezing  weather. 
There  are  also  very  inadequate  hospital  accom¬ 
modations.  The  need  of  new  buildings  is  an 
imperative  one  which  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

There  is  need,  too,  of  many  other  things, 
among  them  better  food  and  clothing.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  needs  is  of  money 
to  pay  employes.  The  very  pernicious  method 
hitherto  followed,  of  employing  workhouse 
help  (people  imprisoned  for  petty  crime  or 
misdemeanor)  in  all  the  pablic  institutions, 
even  the  hospitals,  can  hardly  be  followed 
now  that  criminals  are  no  longer  classed  with 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  it  app  -are  that  182  paid  employes 
are  now  asked  for  at  an  expense  of  $30,676. 
It  will  be  money  well  spent.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  there  will  be  a  positive  saving,  for 
there  must  have  been  an  enormous  waste  of 
material  when  workhouse  people  were  em 
ployed  as  cooks  and  houseworkers.  In  the 
case  of  hospital  servants,  the  rigbtfulness  of  an 
appropriation  for  paid  help  needs  no  argu 
ment.  The  thought  of  employing  drunkards 
or  street  walkers  in  a  hospital  is  revolting  to 
the  last  degree. 


THE  AFTERliLOW. 

THE  WELCOME  OF  ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIANS 

TO  THEIR  AMERICAN  BRETHREN.-BEVI- 

VAL  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  our  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  came  down 
from  the  North,  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
they  were  full  of  enthusiasm  at  their  recep¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  need  not 
have  been  surprised  at  this,  for  in  Scotland 
they  were  in  their  “ain  countrie” ;  it  is  the 
land  of  Presbyterians ;  while  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  Irish  overflow  on  the  slightest  provoca 
tion.  But  the  English  are  more  reserved,  and, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  by  some  who  do 
not  know  them  quite  as  well  as  I  do  would 
receive  us  with  a  certain  dignity  and  formal 
ity  that  would  seem  a  trifle  cold  in  contrast 
with  the  warmth  of  the  North.  And  yet,  un¬ 
expected  as  it  may  have  been,  the  series  of 
receptions  culniinated  in  London,  where  not 
only  ministers  but  distinguished  laymen  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  “The  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  London”  is  said  to  have  been  mod 
elled  on  the  “Union  of  New  York,” and  there, 
as  here,  furnishes  a  way  of  bringing  together 
pastors  and  people,  who  in  the  freedom  of  so 
cial  intercourse  can  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  all 
kinds  of  Christian  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  great  modern  Babylon.  On  tt'e  present 
occasion  the  gathering  was  notable  alike  in 
the  number  and  character  of  those  who  were 
present,  and  in  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of 
the  greeting. 

As  the  Americans  presented  themselves 
at  Holborn  Hall,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
best  in  I<ondon  for  the  purpose,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large 
company  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Eng¬ 
land  is  rich  indeed  if  all  her  religious  bodies 
can  turn  out  such  a  representation.  As  our 
countrymen  appeared  they  were  introduced  by 
the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  George  D. 
Mathews,  and  by  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  who  is 
half  American,  since  he  lived  for  a  time  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Chicago.  As  soon  as  we 
caught  sight  of  that  beaming  face,  and  had  a 
gripof  that  strong  hand, every  body  felt  at  home, 
that  we  were  among  Christian  brethren,  those 
of  the  same  household  of  faith.  In  our  party 
we  always  looked  upon  Dr.  Thompson  as  the 
leader.  As  our  English  brethren  have  a  re¬ 
spect  for  dignities,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  not  so  common  in  our  democratic  country, 
perhaps  they  felt  their  respect  increased  when 
they  learned  that  he  had  been  not  only  Mod¬ 
erator  of  our  American  General  Assembly,  but 
Moderator  in  the  great  Centennial  Year.  We 
on  our  part  were  proud  of  such  a  flgure  head, 
and  as  he  always  spoke  as  well  as  he  looxed, 
we  never  failed  to  be  well  represented. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  large  company  filed  into 
the  great  Hall,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Social  Union,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Matheson,  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leitch  of  Newcastle  took  the  chair. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  presence,  tall, and  somewhat 
stately  in  manner ;  the  very  one  that  would 
be  chosen  to  preside  over  such  a  miscellaneous 
assembly.  When  the  crowd  had  settled  in 
place  and  been  called  to  order,  he  gave  a  very 
gracious  address  of  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  English  Presi)yterians  to  their  American 
brethren — a  welcome  that  was  repeated  and 
emphasized  by  the  hearty  words  of  Monro 
Gibson,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  re¬ 
lated  to  both  sides  of  the  house— so  that  he 
might  be  called  an  Englishman  once  removed, 
oi  we  might  claim  him  as  an  American  once 
removed.  At  any  rate,  for  to-night  he  seemed 
to  belong  to  both,  and  thus  to  bring  them 
closer  together. 

He  was  followed  by  a  man  who  two  years 


ago  had  never  been  heard  of  in  America,  but 
whose  name  is  now  a  household  word  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  book,  “Under  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,”  which  has  had  an  immense  pop¬ 
ularity  both  in  England  and  America.  Though 
known  to  th**  public  as  “Ian  Maclaren,”  his 
real  name  is  Rev.  John  Watson.  He  is  the  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Liverpool.  As  he 
rose  to  speak  I  was  struck  with  the  modesty 
of  the  man.  Evidently  his  head  had  not  been 
turned  by“  waking  and  finding  himself  famous.  ” 
But  this  modesty  was  not  shyness,  for  he  spoke 
with  the  freedom  of  one  accustomed  to  face 
assemblies,  and  with  a  hearty  friendship  for 
our  country,  which  he  felt  that  common  in¬ 
terests  required  to  be  always  united  with 
EnglHnd. 

To  these  repeated  welcomes.  Dr.  Thompson 
replied  in  the  happiest  manner,  after  whom  I 
“joined  in  the  procession,”  and  in  the  absence 
of  anything  better,  may  next  week  try  to  re¬ 
call  some  things  that  I  said.  But  for  the  pres 
ent,  I  appear  only  to  clear  the  way  for  a  much 
more  important  figure.  Some  of  those  who 
had  been  active  in  getting  up  the  Reception, 
felt  that  only  one  thing  more  was  needed :  the 
presence  of  some  official  of  our  Government, 
who  could  speak  for  our  country.  Especially, 
now  that  we  have  an  Ambassador  in  London, 
the  Americans  who  reside  here  thought  that  his 
presence  would  add  to  the  interest  and  dignity 
of  the  occasion.  But  as  some  of  our  repre 
sentatives  abroad  are  very  shy  of  such  public 
appearances,  he  might  feel  like  keeping  the 
same  reserve.  But  when  I  went  to  give  him 
the  invitation,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
and  no  one  enjoyed  the  occasion  more.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  take  by  the 
hand  so  many  of  his  countrymen  and  country 
women;  and  he  was  glad  to  meet  so  large 
a  representation  of  a  religious  body  whom  he 
meets  perhaps  less  frequently  in  his  social 
and  official  relations.  But  it  needed  only  the 
experience  of  that  evening  to  show  that,  fond 
as  he  is  of  England,  and  loving  and  admiring 
all  that  is  great  and  good,  he  is  not  less  a 
true  American,  and  when  he  came  to  speak 
he  took  the  hearts  of  us  all,  of  both  countries. 
He  felt  the  more  at  home  among  Presbyte 
rians  in  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  fied  to  America  to  find  the 
liberty  to  worship  God  that  was  denied  to 
them  in  their  own  country.  Thus  the  best 
blood  of  France  was  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  the  new 
people  that  were  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
New  World.  He  expressed  the  feeling  of  us 
all  when  he  closed  with  a  graceful  compliment 
to  the  author  of  “Under  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,”  a  book  which  had  so  captivated  him 
that  after  devouring  it  himself,  he  purchased 
a  dozen  or  more  copies  to  give  to  his  friends, 
so  much  was  he  delighted  with  its  graphic 
and  touching  pictures  of  life  in  dear  old  Scot 
land. 

Thus  we  were  all  in  a  very  pleasant  mood 
when  a  recess  was  taken  for  light  refresh¬ 
ments  and  social  intercourse,  in  which  it  was 
proved  once  more  that  blood  will  tell,  as  it 
did  tell  to  such  a  degree  that  Englishmen  and 
Americans  felt  that  they  were  of  the  same 
family,  that  the  blood  of  the  same  ancestry 
was  flowing  in  their  veins. 

With  the  zest  of  this  informal  intercourse 
we  returned  to  our  seats  for  another  hour, 
which  proved  not  only  very  interesting,  but 
very  instructive.  We  Americana  had  desired  to 
know  how  fared  those  who  were  not  only  our 
kindred  in  race,  but  in  religion  In  Scotland 
Presbyterianism  is  strong  in  numbers,  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  in  social  influence, and  even  in  political 
power.  But  in  England  it  is  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Established  Church.  But  it 
was  not  always  se.  At  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
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orination  it  came  to  the  front  with  other  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  disputed 
with  Episcopacy  the  mastery  of  England. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
in  English  history,  which  was  very  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  this  evening  by  Dr.  Carruthers  (a 
son  of  the  friend  who  had  met  our  Presbyte 
rian  Pilgrims  at  Queenstown,  and  been  their 
conductor  through  Ireland  and  Scotland), 
who  had  made  a  study  of  .the  early  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England.  With  a  map  of 
London  as  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  he  pointed  out  the  sites  of  a  great  many 
Presbyterian  churches  that  stood  along  the 
Thames.  Alas  I  how  they  are  dwindled  now  I 
He  showed  how  at  one  time  our  Church  came 
near  to  being  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  1  The  history  of  its  decline  is  a  long  and 
melancholy  story,  but  it  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  present  century  Presbyteri 
anism  has  had  a  revival.  Of  this  we  do  not  wish 
to  make  too  much  :  to  overestimate  its  extent  or 
its  importance.  It  w’ould  not  do  to  claim  it 
as  a  movement  originating  in  England,  for  no 
one  pretends  that  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  those  born  and  bred  as  English¬ 
men,  who  have  lieen  converted  to  Presbyteri¬ 
anism.  Our  Church  has  few  attractions  to 
them.  Accustomed  to  a  more  splendid  ritual, 
they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  back  to  the 
simple  Scotch  services,  to  the  psalm-singing 
and  the  long  prayers.  Besides,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  has  no  great  prizes  to  bestow;  no 
places  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  Bishops’  Pal¬ 
aces  1  Hence  the  increase  of  Presbyterianism 
is  not  an  English  growth  so  much  as  a  Scot¬ 
tish  importation.  Within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  there  has  been  a  movement  of  population 
from  the  North  to  the  South.  Scotchmen 
leave  their  bleak  mountains  to  find  a  more 
productive  field  for  their  activity,  and  appear 
in  great  numbers  in  English  cities— in  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  London.  Wherever  they  come  they 
bring  their  churches  with  them,  and  as  they 
are  a  stalwart  race,  their  churches  have  “the 
strength  of  the  hills.”  This  was  the  subject 
of  the  closing  address  of  the  evening 
made  by  Principal  Dykes  of  the  Theological 
School  in  London,  in  which  he  states  the 
whole  position  in  a  very  modest  way,  yet  with 
such  clearness  and  distinctness,  that  I  give 
his  very  words,  as  the  shortest  and  the 
clearest  possible  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  Ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  American  brethren,  he 
said  : 

“I  am  sure  you  must  feel  it  to  be  a  prosaic 
descent,  after  being  entertained  by  Dr.  Car 
rutbers  with  the  Heroic  Age  of  Presbytery  in 
this  country— when  for  a  brief  time  it  had  a 
chance  of  moulding  the  national  religion— to 
be  brought  dow-n  to  the  poor  and  simple  an¬ 
nals  of  to-day.  After  a  long  evening  spent  in 
addresses  on  our  peculiar  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  it  seems  to  me,  too,  as  if  you 
must  long  for  a  larger  outlook  into  catholic 
questions  which  concern  the  life  of  all 
Churches.  Still,  the  occasion  is  one  which 
may  excuse  a  little  blowing  of  denominational 
trumpets.  The  great  fault  of  our  Church  in 
England  is  that  it  is  so  small.  Of  all  Churches 
of  our  order  in  Europe  or  America,  it  is  the 
most  ridii'ulously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
forces  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  set.  Placed 
at  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  in  one  at 
least  of  the  two  foci  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christen¬ 
dom  (for  if  London  is  one  of  these  foci,  surely 
the  other  is  New  York),  we  are  an  insignifi 
cant  handful,  not  quite  numbering  800  con¬ 
gregations.  Even  this  little  body  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Just  half 
a  century  ago  the  process  commenced  of  rally 
ing  and  reuniting  the  dinjecta  membra  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbyterianism — all  tnat  was  left  of  the 
Churob  of  the  Long  Pari  lament  after  oppressive 


legislation  and  doctrinal  defection  had  done 
their  worst  upon  it.  Even  then,  however,  it 
retained  its  Presbyteries,  and  it  was  by  a 
fusion  of  scattered  Presbyteries  the  Church 
was  reconstituted.  Two  Presbyteries  com¬ 
bined  in  1U3G,  counting  a  dozen  congrega¬ 
tions;  two  more  came  in  in  1889;  next  year 
another ;  and  finally  two  more  in  1842.  In 
all,  these  seven  small  surviving  Presbyteries, 
nmstly  in  the  North  of  England,  brought  to¬ 
gether  62  congregations,  which  had  grown  to 
1.57  by  the  year  1876,  when  they  coalesced 
with  the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terians.  That  brought  up  the  total  to  258. 
To-day  it  numbers  297;  with  a  daughter 
Church  in  China,  however,  which  possesses 
45  organized  native  conrgegations,  with  nearly 
four  thousand  five  hundred  native  n.embers, 
and  twice  as  many  students  for  the  Holy  Min¬ 
istry  as  we  have  at  home. 

“Two  features  I  would  ask  our  American 
friends  to  notice  in  the  half  century  of  recon¬ 
struction  I  have  sketched.  The  first  is  that 
their  revival  was  due  mainly  to  the  immigrant 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  of  Ulster.  In 
respect  of  their  membership,  of  their  minis¬ 
try,  most  of  all,  of  their  zealous,  generous, 
and  devoted  eldershiji,  they  owed  their  pres¬ 
ent  position  to  those  who  had  brought  with 
them  from  other  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  principles  and  traditions  of  a  non- 
English  Presbyterianism.  The  other  feature 
is  that,  in  spite  of  this,  their  policy  has  during 
the  last  half  century  been  an  English  policy. 
You  can  readily  understand  what  difficulties 
must  rise  when  it  was  attempted  to  adjust  a 
Church,  formed  so  largely  out  of  alien  ele¬ 
ments,  to  English  conditions.  Yet  this  has 
been  the  wise  and  far  sighted  policy  impressed 
on  the  resuscitated  Church  by  its  founders, 
and  on  the  whole,  pursued  by  it  all  along. 

“In  pursuit  of  this  policy  it  has  abstained, 
though  sometimes  amid  misconception,  from 
interference  with  purely  Scottish  and  Irish 
ecclesiastical  questions.  It  has  desired  to 
combine  in^o  one  all  Presbyteries  dwelling  on 
English  soil,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendliest 
ties  with  those  of  Wales.  Ic  has  simplified 
the  form  of  its  working  creed,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  acceptance  by  office  bearers  of 
English  training.  It  has  encouraged  a  style 
of  worship  which  brought  it  into  closer  har¬ 
mony  with  English  usages.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  same  policy,  it  has  just  decided  to  place 
its  Theological  College  at  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Universities,  that  it  might  be 
more  in  touch  with  English  scholarship  and 
life. 

“But  the  question  forced  itself  upon  us, 
and  deserved  an  answer  on  such  an  occasion : 
Was  it  worth  while  thus  to  labor  at  the  build¬ 
ing  from  its  very  foundations  of  the  demol¬ 
ished  fabricof  English  Presbyterianism?  Over¬ 
shadowed  as  we  were  by  the  vast  National 
Church,  and  by  the  great  bodies  which  pre 
served  the  vital  forces  of  English  Dissent, 
why  could  we  not  fall  into  line  with  one  or 
other  of  these  powerful  Communions  which 
shared  between  them  the  religious  life  of  the 
country?  Were  we  justified  in  keeping  a 
Presbyterian  banner  fiying  over  the  remnants 
of  a  beaten  host? 

“In  reply  I  ask  myself:  Can  I  go  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of 
England,  which  all  Christians  admire  for  its 
divines  and  for  its  saints,  the  Church  from 
which  OUT  ecclesiastical  ancestors  were  driven 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago?  I  suppose  none  of  us  now  be 
lieve  in  the  divine  and  exclusive  claim  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  polity:  suppose  we  sunk  that  old  de¬ 
bate  of  Presbyter  versus  Bishop,  and,  since  we 
could  not  get  in  the  national  Communion  the 
more  democratic  and  better  fashion  of  man¬ 
aging  Church  affairs,  suppose  we  accept,  faute 


de  miettx,  the  ancient  order  of  Prelates?  Bat 
what,  I  ask,  of  the  unreformed  rubrics  be¬ 
neath  which  Sacerdotalism  finds  shelter? 
What  of  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  give  a  legal  foothold  to  Sacramental- 
ism?  What  of  the  tolerated  cult  of  the 
“Blessed  Virgin  Mary,”  of  the  reintroduced 
Mass,  of  the  Confessional,  of  Apostolically 
descended  authority  of  priests,  of  the  un¬ 
churching  of  other  Communions,  of  all  the 
Catholic  teaching  of  the  fifth  century,  t* 
which  a  powerful  and  perhaps  a  dominant  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglican  Church  adheres?  To  go 
back  to-day  in  face  of  all  that,  and  be  merged 
in  a  dumb  and  helpless  Low  Cburchism,  which 
clings  as  for  life  to  State  connection,  ami  for 
sake  of  that  dares  no  sacrifice  to  roll  off  the 
incubus  of  Anglo-Catholicism?  Impossible! 
It  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay.  And  for  what  ? 
For  an  Erastian  rule  in  Christ’s  House,  for 
the  control  of  Queen  in  Council,  for  the  congi 
d'elire  in  the  choice  of  Christ’s  ministers,  for 
a  Convocation  in  which  the  free  voice  of 
Christ’s  people  has  no  effective  place.  I  say 
it  is  impossible.  If  by  some  miracle  we  were 
to  be  put  back  to-night  into  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  is,  to-morrow  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  her,  as  our  fathers  did. 

“What,  then,  of  the  great  Wesleyan  body, 
to  which  in  some  points  we  bear  pretty  close 
analogy?  They  have  still  a  Calvinistio  Creed ; 
but  suppose  they  agreed,  for  sake  of  union,  to 
leave  that  old  feud  over  Divine  grace  and 
man’s  free  will  an  open  question,  how  should 
we  be  able  to  surrender  our  popular  system, 
whereby  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the 
people  are  safeguarded,  for  a  bureaucratic 
administration,  which  has  only  of  late  begun 
to  admit  in  guarded  form  that  representation 
of  the  people  which  has  been  the  ancestral 
birthright  of  every  Presbyterian? 

“There  remained  the  Congregationalists. 
Moments  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  may 
occur  again,  when  it  seemed  a  possible  thing 
that  the  differences  between  an  advisory  Union 
of  Congregations  and  a  Presbyterian  Synod 
could  be  bridged  over.  But  till  that  came,  I 
rather  think  our  Congregational  brethren 
themselves  would  bid  us  bold  our  own  ground. 
To  desert  that  inherited  position  in  order  to 
become  just  300  congregations  in  England 
would  be  to  gain  nothing  tangible ;  it  might 
be  to  lose  a  good  deal.  As  we  are,  we  give  at 
least  an  object-lesson  in  the  way  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  system  of  Church  administration, 
which  has  proved  itself  strong  and  efficient 
in  these  days  and  in  other  lands,  some  features 
of  which,  at  all  events,  I  think  there  are  many 
of  our  brethren  who  miss  and  some  who 
covet.  The  vaulable  cohesion  and  mutual  sup¬ 
port  which  this  system  affords  are  not  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away  just  when  others  were 
feeling  the  need  for  them. 

“For  such  reasons  I  think  our  American  visi¬ 
tors  will  understand  why  we  are  resolved  to 
hold  the  Presbyterian  fort  in  this  country, 
though  with  a  slender  garrison.  We  trust  we 
may  reckon  on  the  sympathy  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  our  brethren  in  the  strong  and  numer¬ 
ous  communities  of  their  order  across  the  sea.” 

This  admirable  address  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  while  this  growth  Of  Presbyterianism  in 
England  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  be  a  cause 
for  boasting,  it  is  something  that  a  body  that 
was  the  very  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  has  at 
last  come  out  of  its  shell  and  grown  to  a  vis¬ 
ible  presence,  and  to  a  degree  of  vitality  that 
is  at  least  enough  to  command  respect.  All 
this  gives  us  hope  that  this  child  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  that  has  withstood  the  shocks  of 
revolution,  and  all  the  storms  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  still  lives,  will  live  for  generations 
to  come,  and  have  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  in  the  moulding  and  the  making  of  tbe 
Greater  England  that  is  yet  to  be. 

H.  M.  F. 
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Ml  FIRST  PARISH. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

A  glimpse  of  bonnie  Burlington  from  the 
car-window  when  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia 
last  week,  sets  me  upon  some  reminiscences  of 
the  old  historic  town.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  American  towns,  haring  been  founded 
in  1667,  some  fourteen  years  before  Penn 
founded  Philadelphia.  The  original  name  was 
Bridlington.  It  was  settled  by  Swedes  and 
Quakers,  and  was  for  a  long  time  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  what  Princeton  has  always 
been  to  us  Presbyterians.  George  Fox  visited 
Burlington  in  1671,  and  that  loveliest  apostle 
of  Quakerism,  John  Woolman— whose  writ¬ 
ings  Charles  Lamb  once  said  ought  to  “be  got 
by  heart” — resided  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
village.  One  of  the  Quaker  residents  of  the 
town  was  William  Cooper,  and  his  eleventh 
child  bore  the  illustrious  name  of  James  Feni- 
inore ;  the  father  removed  to  the  shores  of  the 
Otsego  Lake,  and  settled  Cooperstown,  and  it 
was  among  the  scenes  surrounding  that  spot 
that  the  future  novelist  gathered  the  materials 
for  the  “Pioneers,”  and  other  “Leather  Stock¬ 
ing”  stories.  Cooper  wrote  the  history  of  the 
American  Navy,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence 
there  was  born  next  door  to  his  father’s  house 
in  Burlington,  the  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
whose  dying  words  on  the  Chesapeake,  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship!”  gave  him  a  heroic  immor¬ 
tality. 

In  the  religious  life  of  our  land,  little  Bur¬ 
lington  has  played  its  part,  outside  of  Quaker¬ 
ism.  In  a  stately  old  mansion  on  Broad  Street 
dwelt  the  venerable  Elias  Boudinot,  states¬ 
man.  philanthropist,  author,  diplomatist,  and 
first  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Hard  by  his  house  was  born  that  most  popular 
of  evangelical  bishops,  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
whose  name  is  cherished  tenderly  all  over 
Ohio.  When  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  a  boy,  it 
was  the  custom  to  invite  Presbyterian  ministers 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s 
Episcopal  Church.  But  when  Bishop  Doane 
began  his  High  Church  regime  there,  he 
would  no  sooner  have  invited  a  Presbyterian 
than  he  would  a  Mormon.  The  town  was 
mainly  shared  between  Quakers  and  Episco¬ 
palians  until  Dr.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer  es¬ 
tablished  a  little  church  there  about  the  year 
1637,  and  erected  the  first  building  at  his  own 
expense.  What  a  superb  specimen  of  the 
modest,  courteous,  princely  hearted  Christian 
gentleman  was  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer !  A  son  of 
the  wealthy  Patroon  of  Albany,  General  Ste¬ 
phen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  reared  in  luxury, 
and  yet  his  first  labors  were  as  a  missionary 
among  the  negro  slaves  of  Virginia  I  He  was 
the  man  that  Dr.  Horace  Busbnell  referred  to 
in  his  splendid  sermon  to  the  Yale  College  stu¬ 
dents  on  “Christ  regenerating  the  desires.” 
They  were  classmates  at  Yale,  and  Bushnell 
says  of  Van  Rensselaer  in  that  sermon:  “I 
think  of  him  now  as  probably  the  happiest, 
best  harmonized,  noble-keyed  man  of  all  my 
acquaintances  here.” 

I  went  to  Burlington  as  the  “stated  supply” 
of  the  little  Presbyterian  church  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1846,  six  months  after  my  graduation 
from  Princeton  Seminary ;  and  I  spent  there 
three  happy  and  laborious  years.  The  town 
then  contained  about  four  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  Quakers  were  still  very  numerous, 
and  in  their  “Meeting”  were  some  of  the 
choicest  spirits  of  their  denomination.  Their 
saintly  apostle, Stephen  Grellet,  (whose  biogra¬ 
phy  fills  a  huge  volume),  lived  just  across  the 
street  from  me ;  I  have  heard  appeals  from 
him  well  nigh  as  solemn  and  searching  as 
Finney’s.  Scholarly  old  Dr.  John  Griscom— 
the  author  of  one  of  our  first  books  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel— was  a  man  of  devout  orthodoxy 
He  once  said  to  me,  “I  would  love  to  come 


and  hear  my  friend,  George  W.  Bethune,  in 
thy  meeting-house,  but  thou  knowest  the 
rules  of  our  Society  forbid  it.  ”  (That  narrow 
prohibition  is  about  obsolete  now.)  William 
J.  Allinson,  the  sprightly  editor  of  “Fiiend’s 
Review,”  was  my  intimate  neighbor;  one  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  he  ran  over  the  street  and  said 
to  me:  “John  G.  Whittier  is  at  my  house  and 
wants  to  see  thee.”  Then  and  there  began  my 
friendship  for  the  greatest  of  our  American 
poets. 

My  congregation  was  small,  and  mainly 
composed  of  shoemakers,  coachmen,  garden¬ 
ers,  and  plain  folk  ;  just  the  sort  of  material 
for  a  young  beginner.  In  the  front  pews  sat 
Dr  Van  Rensselaer,  with  his  family— except 
when  he  was  away  on  duty  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  pf  Education  (Old  School),  of 
which  he  was  the  indefatigable  Secretary. 
Charles  Chauncey,  the  distinguished  Philadel¬ 
phia  lawyer,  occupied  another  front  pew  for 
four  or  five  months  each  year.  I  aimed  my 
sermons  at  the  coachmen  and  gardeners,  and 
by  that  style  of  gunnery  reached  the  whole  of 
my  little  congregation.  One  thing  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  was  that  the  thiee  or  four 
highly  cultured  families  in  my  parish  relished 
simple,  spiritual,  and  earnest  sermons  quite  as 
much  as  the  gardeners  and  the  shoemakers. 
There  is  no  greater  humbug  than  the  idea 
that  highly  educated  parishioners  hanker 
after  severely  intellectual  or  abstruse  preach¬ 
ing.  My  eminent  Philadelphia  lawyer  once 
said  to  me:  “I  don’t  care  to  come  to  church 
to  have  my  brains  taxed ;  I  come  to  have  my 
heart  and  life  made  better.  The  two  prime 
essentials  to  me  are  simplicity  in  presenting 
the  Gospel  and  downright  blood-earnestness.” 
That  sentence  gave  me  a  world  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Simple  Bible  truth  made  red  hot  is 
what  this  sin  plagued  world  needs.  “Preach¬ 
ing  up  to  this  age”  is  a  thin  pretext  to  cover 
a  vast  deal  of  arid  philosophizing  in  the  pulpit. 

My  first  year’s  work  was  very  discouraging; 
and  though  I  was  learning  to  handle  my 
tools,  yet  I  was  foolish  enough  to  begin  to 
think  about  flying  into  Tarshish  I  My  Master 
kindly  headed  me  off  by  a  sudden  and  power¬ 
ful  revival  which  began  one  evening  in  a  little 
prayer-meeting.  Such  a  sudden  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  such  intensity  of 
soul  convicting  power  I  have  never  seen  sur¬ 
passed  in  all  my  fifty  years  of  experience  as  a 
minister.  We  held  meetings  nearly  every 
evening  for  a  month ;  the  little  church  was 
doubled  in  numbers,  and  it  acquired  a  vigor 
that  has  carried  it  on  successfully  to  this  day. 
I  learned  more  of  practical  theology  during 
that  month  than  I  had  learned  in  a  year  at  the 
Seminary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  type  of  revivals— such 
as  McCheyne  had  in  Dundee,  and  Albert 
Barnes  and  Edward  N.  Kirk  had  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Charles  G.  Finney  had  in  Western 
New  York— are  seldom  known  in  these  days. 
Whether  the  human  methods  have  changed,  or 
the  divine  Spirit  sees  fit  to  manifest  Himself 
in  a  different  manner,  is  not  for  me  to  decide, 
or  can  anyone  pronounce  definitely.  Certainly 
there  is  a  geater  tendency  to  relegate  to  pro¬ 
fessional  “evangelists”  the  work  which  pastors 
and  churches  then  joyfully  did  for  them¬ 
selves  Union  meetings  of  different  churches 
have  this  danger,  that  each  church  may  lose 
its  own  sense  of  responsibility;  and  certain  it 
is  that  the  most  solid  results  are  gained  where 
the  reliance  is  on  God’s  Spin.,  and  not  on 
human  machinery.  While  innumerable  bless¬ 
ings  come  in  answer  to  prayer,  I  never  have 
witnessed  an  out{>ouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  follow  ed  a  confident  prediction;  we  mor¬ 
tals  are  not  admitted  to  the  secret  purposes  of 
a  sovereign  God. 

Time  has  wrought  great  changes  in  Bur¬ 
lington.  The  white  Quaker  bonnets  are  not 


so  numerous  on  its  shady  streets,  and  the 
great  Quaker  preachers  have  departed.  Its 
“Green  Bank”  by  the  river’s  marge  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  ever;  but  the  stately  form  of  Cort- 
landt  Van  Rensselaer  is  no  longer  seen  there; 
he  went  up  to  his  crown  thirty-five  years  ago. 
The  bell  in  the  tower  of  my  old  church  sends 
its  silvery  music  out  over  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware;  but  of  those  who  once  responded  to 
its  call,  only  a  dozen  or  two  survive.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  thank  God  that  He  directed  me 
thither  to  find  my  apprenticeship  to  the  min¬ 
isterial  office  in  my  first  parish. 

IN  A  DILEMMA. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Wm. 
C.  Young  the  new  Seminaries’  Plan  has  com¬ 
mitted  felo  de  se. 

Dr.  Young’s  recent  letter,  as  printed  in  all 
the  papers,  declared  absolutely  of  the  Plan 
that  “it  confers  no  new  powers  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  initiate  proceedings  against  any  Semin¬ 
ary.”  On  its  face,  and  in  view  of  all  the  re¬ 
ports  of  his  committee,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted,  that  was  an  astounding  declaration. 
But  Dr.  Young  explains  that  in  copying  his 
letter  for  publication  in  the  Church  papers, 
he  accidentally  dropped  from  the  sentence  the 
ivords,  ** except  such  powers  as  are  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  Plan"  ! !  We  venture  to  say 
that  literary  history  cannot  parallel  that  acci¬ 
dent  of  transcription.  And  really  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  dropped  words  makes  a  sentence 
as  remarkable  as  the  accident  was  unhappy. 
It  makes  the  assertion :  It  confers  no  new 
powers  except  such  as  it  does  confer ! 

But  now  here  comes  a  practical  application 
of  the  matter.  The  papers  which  follow  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Young,  The  Presbyterian, 
The  Banner,  The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  The 
Mid-Continent,  all  published  the  letter  with 
the  incomplete  sentence,  asserting  absolutely 
that  “no  new  legal  powers  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Assembly,”  and  they  all  lauded  the 
letter  as  an  authoritative  explanation  which 
should  end  all  controversy.  The  letter  aban¬ 
doned  “direct  control,”  regretting  that  the 
expression  had  ever  been  used  ;  denied  that 
any  new  legal  powers  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Assembly,  and  asserted  that  the  object  was  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  their  salaries  to  hereti¬ 
cal  professors ;  and  all  those  papers  threw  up 
their  hands  and  shouted  that  the  letter  should 
be  accepted  by  all  as  explaining  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Plan,  and  that  those  who  had 
understood  it  differently,  wilfully  misinter¬ 
preted  and  misrepresented  it,  and  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  misunderstanding 
what  was  so  plain. 

Now  what  will  they  do  about  it? 

Will  they  stand  by  their  guns  and  oppose 
“direct  control”  and  the  bestowal  of  new  legal 
powers,  and  advocate  only  the  power  to  take 
away  the  salary  from  a  heretically -found  pro¬ 
fessor  ? 

They  have  been  caught  in  an  accidental 
trap;  what  will  they  do  about  it? 

One  thing  we  may  claim :  These  papers  all 
asserted  that  the  letter,  as  it  first  appeared 
authoritatively  explained  what  the  Assembly 
meant  by  its  action.  Well,  what  the  Assem¬ 
bly  meant  is  what  the  Seminaries  should  look 
at.  According  to  this  explanation,  what  the 
Assembly  meant  was  that  in  the  civil  courts 
it  should  have  no  other  power  than  to  have 
trustees  enjoined  not  to  pay  any  salary  to  a 
professor  who  had  been  finally  adjudged 
guilty  of  heresy.  All  the  pressure  that  the 
last  Assembly  put  on  the  Seminaries  was  on 
that  point.  Even  Dr.  Young’s  amended  letter 
says  that.  That  is  the  only  power  which  it 
“specifically”  asserts.  Hence  if  any  of  the 
Seminaries  are  still  considering  the  question 
of  complying  with  the  Assembly’s  requests, that 
is  the  only  civil  court  process  provision  which 
they  are  asked  to  grant.  E. 
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THE  M18810N  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  The  Church  • 
man  two  weeks  since : 
lb  the  EdMor  of  Tbb  Cburchsian  : 

My  letter  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  28  has  at  ready  produced 
one  result  in  wtiich  I  think  the  friends  of  our  Alaskan 
mission  may  well  rejoice.  It  has  drawn  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  our  society  a  distinct  denial  of  a  certain  policy  to 
which  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  be  had  committed 
ns. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  in  his  book  entitled 
“Our  Western  Archipelago,”  In  the  chapter  on  Schools 
and  Missions,  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  of  several  Christian 
bodies,  in  which  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the 
religions  dismemberment  of  Alaska  aud  its  partition 
amongst  themselves  for  missionary  work.  He  states 
that  our  own  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langford,  although 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  wrote  to  assure  them 
that  be  "joined  heartily  in  the  proposed  agreement.”  He 
represents  the  agreement  as  having  thereupon  gone  into 
eilect  and  as  being  now  in  force  throughout  Alaska 
—our  mi-sion  work  being  confined  by  it  within  the  Yukon 
Valley.  These  statements,  made  in  so  public  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  a  form,  and  being  thus  far  unchallenged, 
have  caused  some  to  fear  that  another  “entangling  alli¬ 
ance”  had  been  made.  In  a  letter  just  received  fiom 
Dr.  Langford,  he  makes  the  fo'lowing  definite  denial  of 
their  accuracy,  wh'ch  he  desires  me  to  make  pul  lie  : 

“I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  meeting,  nor  have  I  or 
any  oflficer  of  this  society  been  present  at  any  such  meet¬ 
ing.  No  such  agreement  has  ever  been  entered  into  by 
our  society  or  by  any  one  representing  it.” 

This  explicit  disclaimer  ought  to  relieve  the  anxieties 
above  alluded  to.  But  the  great  question  still  remains: 
Shall  our  work  in  Alaska  continue  to  be  limited  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  section  of  that  territory?  Is  not  the  time  at  band 
when  we  shall  recognize  our  responsibility  as  a  national 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  a'l  Alaska  and  under¬ 
take  there  a  more  aggressive  and  thorough  work  than 
we  have  done  hitherto?  Wvllys  Repb. 

Rockford,  lUinots. 

On  receiving  the  above,  I  turned  it  over  at  once 
to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Washington,  my  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  in  my  book,  who  makes  the 
following  reply : 

Dmr  Dr.  Field:  Yours  of  October  18th  enclosing 
a  clipping  from  The  Churchman  concerning  the 
division  of  the  Alaska  Field  among  the  Several 
Missionary  Societies  is  received. 

I  can  readily  understand  Doctor  Langford’s  denial 
of  the  arrangement.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  official 
action  was  taken  by  any  of  the  Missionary  Societies 
coucemetl  except  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
which  by  a  formal  vote  of  its  Executive  Committee 
selected  Unalaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  its 
field  of  Alaska  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Socie¬ 
ties  there  was  no  official  action,  but  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Secretaries,  which  so  far  as 
I  know  was  never  reduced  to  writing.  The  same  is 
true  of  Doctor  Langford,  the  Episcopal  Secretary. 
He  was  not  pre.sent  at  the  conference  and  his  Board 
took  no  official  notice  of  it.  Consequently  it  is  not 
strange  that,  with  the  many  pressing  duties  claim¬ 
ing  his  attention,  he  should  utterly  have  forgotten 
the  arrangement  so  informally  made  in  January, 
1880— fifteen  years  ago— and  now  be  able  to  say  that 
he  “never  beard  of  such  a  meeting.” 

But  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Methixlist  Mis¬ 
sion  rooms,  805  Broadway,  New  York,  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1880,  when  there  were  present  Doctor  John  M. 
Reid.  Methodist;  Doctor  Henry  Kendall,  Presby¬ 
terian;  Doctor  Henry  M.  Moo  rehouse.  Baptist, 
and  myself.  Doctor  William  S.  Langford  sajs  that 
he  “never  heard  of  the  meeting,”  but  perhaps  I  may 
quicken  his  memory  by  reminding  him  that  I  took 
the  note  of  invitation  which  Doctor  Kendall  issued 
and  delivered  it  to  him  in  person.  More  than  that, 
I  explained  to  him  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and 


the  need  of  some  arrangement  by  which  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  would  not  interfere  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  Alaskt  work,  in  response  to  which  he 
expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment  would  not  allow  of  his  attendance,  but  said 
that  he  thought  some  arrangement  of  the  A  luska 
field  would  be  a  wise  thing,  and  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  with  the  others.  That  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  is  proved  by  a  letter  written  from 
the  “Mission  Rooms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,”  dated  “Jan.  21st,  1880,”  which  says: 
“At  the  meeting  of  our  Board  yesterday  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up.”  * 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years.  Doctor  Lang¬ 
ford  does  not  remember  it !  Thus  the  question  be¬ 
comes  one  of  memory.  Now,  while  not  claiming 
that  my  memory  is  any  better  than  his,  there  are 
reasons  why  I  should  remember  this  particular  ar¬ 
rangement. 

First.  I  had  at  the  time,  and  have  had  ever  since, 
the  oversight  of  mission  or  educational  work  in 
Alaska.  Hence  the  arrangement  was  one  of  un¬ 
usual  importance  to  me,  and  as  such  impressed  it¬ 
self  upon  my  mind. 

Second.  When  the  conference  met  I  reported  to 
them  my  Interview  with  Doctor  Langford  and  his 
willingness  to  cooperate.  The  report  of  the  inter¬ 
view  helped  to  fix  it  in  my  memory. 

Third.  The  work  in  Alaska  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  been  directed  along  the  lines  marked 
out  in  that  conference  of  1880.  If  you  will  look  up 
the  location  of  the  missions  in  Alaska,  you  will  find 
the  Methoclists  at  Unalaska,  the  Baptists  at  Ka¬ 
diak  Island,  the  Presbyterians  largely  in  Southeast 
Ala.ska,  and  the  Episcopalians  along  the  Yukon 
River— exactly  the  dh^lsion  that  was  made  at  the 
con ference  fifteen  years  ago. 

Fourth.  When  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 
took  official  action  and  commenced  their  work  in 
Alaska,  it  was  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  them  in  the  conference  of  1880. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  December,  1884,  the 
.Secretary  for  Domestic  Missions  presented  and  read 
several  letters  concerning  the  opening  for  mis.sion- 
ary  work  in  Alaska. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  the  Bishop  of  Washington  Territory  was  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  Alaska,  and  his  attention  was  par¬ 
ticularly  called  to  Unalaska  and  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  River. 

At  a  meeting  held  February  9,  1886,  the  Board  of 
Managers  directed  the  General  Secretary  to  execute 
on  behalf  of  this  Society  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  Government  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  school  on  the  upper  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  April  13, 
1886,  “The  Board  reaffirmed  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
David  Kirkby  as  a  missionary  to  Alaska,  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Rev.  Octavius  Parker,  appointed  in 
March,  and  to  sail  this  month  from  San  Francisco 
for  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  (the  seaport 
town  for  the  Yukon  River  Valley),  where  he  will 
establish  amission.” 

In  the  Spirit  of  Missions  for  June,  1886,  it  is 
stated  that  a  letter  from  Rev.  Octavius  Parker  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  to  sail  the  next  day  “for  St. 
Michael,  Alaska,  where  he  will  establi-^h  a  mission 
of  this  Board  for  the  Yukon  River  district.” 

At  the  March  meeting,  1887,  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman  was  appointed 
missionary  to  Alaska.  He  is  located  at  Anvik,  Yu¬ 
kon  River. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  March  11, 
1890,  “communications  were  submitted  from  the 
United  States  General  Ageut  of  Education  in  Ala.s- 

*  Copied  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  Nov.  2d,  1803. 


ka  with  reference  to  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
at  an  early  day  of  a  missionary  school  at  Point  Hope 
on  Bering  Strait.  The  Board  confirmed  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  station  and  made  arrangements  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  the  Government  to  open 
the  school.” 

At  a  meeting  held  April  8,  1890,  Mr.  Marcus  O. 
Cherry  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  at  Anvik,  Yukon  River. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  12,  1891,  it 
was  reported  that  Rev.  Jules  L.  Prevost  was  on  the 
29th  of  April  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  left  for  his  distant  field  at  Fort  Adams, 
Yukon  River. 

Thus  Doctor  Langford  and  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 
have  steadily  worked  along  the  lines  so  wisely  laid 
down  in  the  conference  of  1880,  and  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  has  greatly  commended  itself  to  the  Christian 
givers  of  the  country  of  every  denomination. 

The  agreement  had  no  force  of  law.  It  was  only 
a  tacit  understanding  of  a  few  Secretaries. 

Any  Secretary  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  a  different 
course,  if  he  wished.  But  up  to  the  present  it  has 
been  observed  by  the  leading  Missionary  Societies, 
and  the  arrangement  has  brought  success  to  the 
Missions. 

The  account  of  the  conference  in  your  book, 
“OCR  Western  Archipelago,”  is  correct,  except 
that  I  do  not  remember  whether  Doctor  Langford 
sent  a  letter  to  explain  why  he  could  not  be  present 
at  the  conference,  or  only  sent  the  message  by  me. 
That  was  quite  sufficient.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  write  a  letter,  and  it  would  have  been 
almost  doubting  his  sincerity,  to  ask  him  to  put 
what  he  had  said  in  writing.  His  word,  so  frankly 
spoken,  was  enough,  and  of  that  I  am  positive. 

Very  truly  yours,  Shelihin  Jackson, 

U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

There  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  in 
my  book  1  Whether  I  have  proved  my  case,  let 
the  reader  judge.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  veracity,  but  of  memory :  and  where  two 
witnesses  differ  as  to  a  particular  event,  one 
man  who  “remembers”  outweighs  u  dozen  who 
“don’t  remember.”  One  positive  is  worth  a 
dozen  negatives.  In  this  case  Dr.  Jackson 
states  the  point  clearly,  distinctly,  as  a  man 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  went  to 
Dr.  Langford  with  a  particular  object  in  view ; 
to  propose  a  particular  question,  and  get  a 
definite  answer;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  got 
it,  and  what  it  was.  This  direct  testimony 
is  supported  by  a  variety  of  details,  that  fur¬ 
nish  so  many  “circumstantial  proofs,”  which 
are  regarded  by  lawyers  as  the  strongest  kind 
of  evidence,  since  circumstances  cannot  lie. 

This  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  Christian  public.  My  Epis¬ 
copal  friends  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
impute  to  any  one  a  desire  to  misrepresent 
me  in  the  slightest  degree,  much  less  a  man  of 
the  high  character  of  Dr.  Langford.  My  only 
regret  is  that  he  should  disclaim  an  act  which 
does  him  the  highest  honor. 

Henry  M.  Field. 

To  show  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  suggested 
by  Sheldon  Jackson  as  to  the  Missions  on  our 
Northwest  coast,  we  have  had  prepared  a  Map 
of  Alaska,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
This  will  enable  our  readers  to  see  the  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  of  the  country,  and  the  vast 
distances  that  separate  one  mission  field  from 
another.  They  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  miles  apart,  and  separated  by 
boundless  wastes  of  snow,  or  of  stormy  ocean. 
One  would  think  that  here  was  room  enough 
for  different  Christian  bodies  to  labor  in  their 
respective  fields  without  stirring  up  jealousies 
and  strifes  one  with  another. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

It  was  wisely  planned  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union,  to  devote  the  first 
meeting  of  this  season  to  the  public  interests 
of  our  own  city.  If  at  such  a  time  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  any  one  duty  devolves  more  urgently 
than  another  upon  the  Christian  citizens  of 
New  York,  it  is  that  they  clear  their  minds 
upon  the  present  issues  of  law  and  order,  that 
they  may  not  only  vote  intelligently,  but  help 
to  clear  the  minds  of  other  voters.  The 
men  and  women  who  compose  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  are  in  general  people  of  wide  in¬ 
fluence;  they  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  in  that  circle  their  opinions  count 
for  much.  Moreover,  they  are  people  of  suffi¬ 
cient  candor  to  be  able  to  change  their  minds 
upon  good  and  sufficient  reason.  So  if  any  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting  at  the  Brunswick 
last  Monday  evening  went  there  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  their  duty  to  vote  an¬ 
other  ticket  than  that  put  forward  by  the 
Committee  of  Fifty,  they  probably  came  away 
convinced  that  this  is  no  time  for  a  division 
of  the  forces  of  good  men  ;  that  this  year,  as 
last  year,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  want  a 
clean  and  honest  government  of  this  city  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  one  political 
body  which  distinctly  stands  for  dishonesty 
and  corruption. 

This  point  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  the 
two  speakers  of  the  evening.  They  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  of  this  city.  Their  sub¬ 
ject  was  The  Honest  Enforcement  of  Law,  a 
subject  which  would  sound  paradoxical  if  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  going  about  in  these  days  advo¬ 
cating  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  “hon¬ 
est  non-enforcement”  of  the  excise  law  I 

Both  speakers  were  eloquent  and  highly 
interesting,  both  had  the  art  of  throwing  the 
important  points  of  their  argument  into 
high  relief,  and  clearing  the  ground  of  all 
side  issues.  Dr.  Behrends  was  very  emphatic 
on  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cast  his  ballot 
on  election  day,  and  on  the  folly  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  local  option  issue  into  this  cam 
paign.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  for  all 
good  men  to  join  in  completing  last  year’s 
victory  over  Tammany  is  not  at  all  to  deny 
their  conviction  that  machine  politics  are 
just  as  wrong  for  Republicans  as  for  Dem 
ocrats ;  but  it  is  the  merest  common  sense  to 
deal  with  one  enemy  at  a  time  and  to  array 
ourselves  first  against  that  one  which  is  near¬ 
est.  To  kill  the  serpent  which  we  scotched 
last  year  is  one  step,  and  the  most  important 
one,  toward  purifying  all  politics. 

BIr.  Roosevelt  appropriately  offered  to  his 
hearers,  and  with  them  to  the  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  Clubs  and  the  Prohibitionists,  the  highly 
pertinent  text  found  is  1  Corinthians  xiv.  26 : 
“How  is  it  then,  brethren?  When  ye  come 
together  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation, 
hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be 
done  unto  edifying.”  Very  luminously  he 
showed  that  there  are  this  year  in  the  field 
just  two  tickets  which  will  tell,  the  Tam¬ 
many  ticket  and  the  Fusion  ticket.  Other 
tickets  there  are  with  good  men  upon  them, 
but  by  no  possibility  can  they  win,  and  every 
such  one  cast  is  practically  a  vote  for  Tam¬ 
many.  His  allusions  to  the  Police  Board  were 
made  in  the  best  spirit  and  in  perfect  good 
taste.  Reminding  his  hearers  that  the  excise 
law  against  which  there  was  now  such  an 


outcry  as  being  Puritan  and  obsolete,  was 
passed  no  earlier  than  1892  by  “that  very  Puri¬ 
tan  body,  the  Tammany  Legislature,”  he  said 
that  it  was  being  enforced,  and  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  enforced,  whichever  ticket  might 
be  triumphant  in  the  next  election.  The  large 
audience  was  evidently  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  him,  not  only  in  these  strong  utter 
ances,  but  in  the  earnest  counsel  he  as  well 
as  Dr.  Behrends  gave  them  not  to  confuse 
political  issues  with  questions  of  city  govern 
ment,  and  to  go  to  the  polls  this  year  with 
the  one  purpose  of  defeating  Tammany. 


Intelligent  Presbyterians  who  keep  watch 
of  the  growth  of  their  Church  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  will  be  interested  in  the  address 
made  at  the  Reception  given  to  our  Pilgrims 
in  London  by  Dr.  Dykes  [whom  we  should 
call  the  President,  but  in  England  they  call 
the  Principal]  of  the  Theological  College  [we 
should  say  Seminary]  in  London.  In  his 
address  he  refers  to  a  project  to  remove 
it  from  London  to  the  neighborhood  of  one 
of  the  great  English  Universities.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  received  a  large  bequest  or  endow 
ment,  conditioned  on  its  removal  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  Mansfield  College,  of  which  Princi 
pal  Fairbairn,  who  is  so  well  known  in  this 
country  by  his  books  and  bis  lectures,  is  the 
bead,  has  already  been  planted  beside  the 
towers  of  Oxford.  This  change  is  to  be  made 
with  the  idea,  as  expressed  by  Principal  Dykes, 
that  its  transfer  to  the  seat  of  one  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Universities  may  bring  the  Theological 
College  more  in  touch  with  English  scholar¬ 
ship  and  life. 

This  last  day  of  October  is  the  birthday  of 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  beloved  men  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ,  who  on  this  day  crosses 
the  line  of  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  he  began  his  ministerial 
life  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  and 
thus  gave  his  early  manhood  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel— the  best  preparation  for 
one  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  others.  From 
Auburn  he  was  called  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
after  seme  years  to  the  Seminary  that  had  been 
planted  on  Walnut  Hills  overlooking  Cincin 
nati,  and  in  that  beautiful  spot  has  spent  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  in  preparing  young 
men  to  be  preachers  and  pastors  in  the  bound 
less  field  of  the  West.  For  this  he  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  fitted.  Devoted  to  his  work,  he  infused 
his  own  earnest  spirit  into  his  pupils,  and  no 
graduates  in  the  country  were  better  prepared 
than  those  of  Lane  Seminary  both  as  preach 
ers  and  pastors.  All  bis  pupils  loved  him,  and 
will  on  this  day  send  him  messages  of  affec¬ 
tion,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  be  may  be 
yet  spared  for  some  years  to  serve  God  and 
his  generation. 

“THK  STOKY  OF  THE  OTHER  WISE  MAN.” 

Once  in  a  while,  but  not  often. a  man  receives 
a  great  message  and  with  it  “tjie  inevitable” 
words.  We  call  that  man  a  poet,  whether 
he  writes  in  rhythmical  measures  or  in  prose. 
More  than  once  has  such  a  rriessage  come  to 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke ;  this  year  he  received 
one  in  the  Hall  of  Dreams,  the  Palace  of  the 
Heart  of  Man.  It  is  The  Story  of  the  Other 
Wise  Man — of  one  who  like  the  three  '■ther 
Magi  set  out  from  the  East  to  find  the  Infant 
Jesus,  but  did  not  find  Him — then.  It  is  a 
matchless  parable,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  which  our  Lord  taught  in  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Marvellously  is  it 
told  ;  with  life,  color,  action,  and  yet  with  deep 
reflection  and  profound  significance.  There  are 


passages  that  start  up  before  the  eyes  like  a 
picture— the  home  and  the  worship  of  the 
Parthian  Magians,  and  the  desert  ride.  There 
is  luminous  interpretation  in  the  description  of 
the  Magian  faith,  and  in  the  poem,  translated 
or  imitated,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  wor¬ 
ship.  Here  and  there  are  sentences  out  of 
which  truth  flashes  like  a  star:  “It  is  better 
to  follow  even  the  shadow  of  the  best  than  to 
remain  content  with  the  worst.”  “The  light 
for  which  the  world  is  waiting  is  a  new  light, 
the  glory  that  shall  rise  out  of  patient  and 
triumphant  suffering ;”  “  —  the  conflict  between 
the  expectation  of  faith  and  the  impulse  of 
love.”  But  it  is  not  in  word  picture,  or 
poem,  or  aphorism  that  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  this  book  will  be  found,  but  in  the 
story  and  its  meaning,  the  noble,  pathetic 
story  of  the  man  who  set  out  to  find  the  Lord 
and  found  Him  not,  because  his  whole  life  and 
the  precious  jewels  he  had  provided  for  an 
offering  were  alike  spent  in  succoring  the 
sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  oppressed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  book 
more  imperatively  needed  than  one  from 
which  children  may  gain  an  orderly,  con¬ 
secutive  notion  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and 
the  true  character  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
Such  a  book  must  be  in  some  degree  a  Bible 
Introduction,  it  must  gather  up  such  facts 
of  history  and  geography  as  throw  light  upon 
the  Gospels,  it  must  include  an  outline  of 
doctrine,  above  all,  it  must  he  simple  in  dic¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Mary  Hastings  Foote,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  in  “A  Life  of 
Christ  for  Young  People  in  Questions  and 
Answers,”  has  come  more  near  to  providing 
the  needed  book  than  any  one  who  has  gone 
before  her.  In  sixty  one  chapters  of  1,889 
questions  and  answers  she  has  brought  out 
in  orderly  sequence  all  these  points  of  intro¬ 
duction,  history,  topography,  and  doctrine 
which  children  need  in  order  to  got  a  clear 
idea  of  the  facts  from  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  book  will  be  found  most  useful  in  homes, 
and  in  day  or  boarding  schools,  where  parents 
and  teachers  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to 
look  up  necessary  facts.  The  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  is  well  managed ;  perhaps  some  of  the 
questions  are  too  long,  and  might  profitably 
have  been  divided,  a  part  of  their  contents  be¬ 
ing  given  in  the  form  of  answer ;  but  on  the 
whole,  Mrs.  Foote  has  succeeded  well  in  that 
most  difficult  feat  of  putting  good  questions. 
The  volume  was  read  in  manuscript  by  Drs. 
Hastings,  Green,  Vincent,  and  Parkhurst,  and 
was  thoroughly  approved  by  them  all. 


HANOVER  COLLEGE. 

This  is  one  of  our  older  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges,  situated  near  Madison,  Ind.  It  has  a 
most  beautiful  location,  with  over  twenty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  in  view.  For  over  sixty 
years  it  has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and  the 
prospect  for  a  grander  work  in  the  future  is 
opening.  Hanover  has  missionaries  and  other 
ministers  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  former  students  in  other  callings  and 
piofessions.  It  has  an  able  and  devoted  fac¬ 
ulty,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher, 
whose  fine  discourse  on  “The  Coming  King¬ 
dom”  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  of  Oct. 
17th.  Blany  former  students  and  other 
friends  have  recently  promised  §17,000  for  a 
much  needed  building  for  the  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  on  condition  that  §25,000  in  all  be  raised. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Dunn,  the  Financial  Agent 
of  the  College,  is  now  in  this  city,  hoping  to 
raise  the  greater  part  of  the  §8,000  still  needed. 
We  cheerfully  commend  hi  n  and  this  worthy 
College  to  those  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
wealth. 
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«  NON-CONTRIBUTORS.” 

An  alternating  refrain  of  “non -contributing 
members”  and  “non  contributing  churches.” 
is  monotonous.  Yet  such  was  the  chorus 
which  greeted  the  members  of  the  late  Synod 
of  New  York.  It  was  begun  in  the  notes  of 
the  report  on  Systematic  Beneticence,  and 
ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of  complaint ; 
and  every  succeeding  report,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  contained  selections  from  and  variations 
upon  the  scale.  “Blanks”  in  the  columns  of 
the  Assembly’s  Minutes  were  treated  as  statis 
tics,  and  the  churches  against  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  were  scolded  as  naughty  children 
whose  manners  could  be  mended  by  the  read 
ing  of  admonitory  reports. 

Let  it  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  Boards  are  constituted  to  do 
certain  sorts  of  work  essential  or  helpful  to 
the  Church’s  existence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  individually  and  cor¬ 
porately,  to  regularly  support  and  encourage 
those  Boards,  and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Boards  are  above 
criticism,  or  that  they  cannot  be  improved  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  need  criticism  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  should  profit  by  it.  But  the 
duty  of  those  who  would  render  good  service 
to  the  Church,  cannot  be  discharged  solely  or 
mainly,  as  some  appear  to  think,  by  mere 
complaint  or  citicism.  Only  loyal  support, 
moral  and  pecuniary,  will  meet  the  situation. 
The  non-contributing  member  or  church  is 
delinquent  and  blameworthy,  and  very  likely 
has  long  been  thus.  The  habit  is  ingrained. 

But  the  practical  matter  that  presents  itself 
just  now  is  as  to  the  profit  or  loss  of  this 
fault-finding  in  Synod  and  Assembly.  The 
same  refrain  is  heard  in  May  and  in  October, 
only  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  in  a  slightly 
shriller  key,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  absence  of 
the  deepe|-  and  profounder  tones  of  the  larger 
body.  They  are  there,  however,  and  they 
may  be  regarded  in  either  case  as  somewhat 
discordant,  and  the  query  arises.  Why  should 
they  be  there  at  all?  Why  are  they  heard  in 
Synod  and  Assembly  T  What  good  do  they  do 
any  way? 

The  Synod  meets  for  parts  of  four  days.  Its 
business  is  hurried,  and  really  adequate  time 
is  given  to  almost  nothing  whatever.  Brief 
speeches  are  made  upon  weighty  themes ; 
momentous  resolutions  are  adopted  by  thin 
votes ;  a  small  fraction  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Synod  learns  that  the  rest  have  been  negli¬ 
gent  in  the  matter  of  giving,  but  the  vast 
majority  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
are  never  impressed  by  the  enormity  of  their 
dereliction.  The  Minutes  of  Synod  appear  a 
month  or  more  later,  and  the  Minutes  of  As 
sembly  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  but 
almost  nobody  reads  the  reports  therein,  and 
the  resolutions  which  were  voted  so  blithely 
fall  into  their  predestined  and  inevitable  ob¬ 
livion  of  limp,  tumble  down,  nianilla-covered, 
back-number  literature,  whose  main  value  is 
in  the  statistical  tables  which  tell  how  strong 
this  or  that  church  may  be  and  how  desirable 
a  charge  it  is  likely  to  pVove  so  far  as  crea¬ 
ture  comfort  is  concerned. 

Now  this  system  is  all  wrong,  fundamentally 
wrong  and  ineffective.  Practically  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  function  of  the  Synod  or  of 
the  Assembly  to  stimulate  giving  in  the 
churches.  They  are  general  and  representa¬ 
tive  bodies,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  fail 
(o  make  their  votes  touching  appropriations. 


assessments,  or  contributions  effective  in  or 
upon  the  individual  church.  They  are  both 
at  a  far  remove  from  the  church  attendant, 
the  church  member,  the  elder  or  even  the 
minister.  Their  appeals  are  thus  often  but 
wasted  breath  except  in  the  case  of  the  small 
proportion  in  personal  attendance,  and  the 
futility  of  the  plan  as  it  is  ordinarily  (tarried 
out,  impresses  and  affects  even  them  unfa¬ 
vorably. 

The  whole  system  is  topsy-turvey.  It  is  to 
be  compared  with  a  pyramid  stood  upon  its 
apex.  The  resolution  that  belabors  the  “non 
contributing  church”  does  it  no  harm,  first, 
because  names  are  not  specified,  and  second, 
because  it  never  hears  that  it  has  been  be¬ 
labored.  Centralization  has  its  own  recom¬ 
pense  of  loss,  because  it  has  lost  touch  with 
the  individual  church  and  minister.  The 
only  way  to  cure  the  evil  is  to  cease  the  minor 
song  of  reproach  and  fault  finding  in  the  far¬ 
away  Synod  or  Assembly,  and  to  bring  near  to 
the  delinquent  that  joyous  song  of  fellow-feel¬ 
ing,  of  community  in  giving,  which  results 
from  oneness  of  aims  and  oneness  of  effort. 
Synodical  committees  on  Systematic  Benefi 
cence  are  a  nuisance  and  a  bore,  because  they 
do  no  good  and  have  no  true  function  to  per 
form. 

A  Presbyterial  Committee  on  this  subject 
might  be  effective,  and  certainly  it  would 
have  more  reason  for  existence  than  could  be 
claimed  or  proved  for  the  others.  We  shall 
have  to  come  back  more  and  more  to  the 
true  Presbyterian  polity  in  all  its  parts.  The 
Assembly  and  the  Synod  have  usurped  some 
of  the  powers  of  the  Presbytery,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  that  we  have 
sown.  Reverence  for  the  Assembly  is  ex¬ 
cessive  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  well  as  a 
sentiment,  hut  is  apt  to  fail  when  depended 
upon  for  practical  ends.  Original  jurisdio 
tion  pertains  to  the  Presbytery  in  regard  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  church  as  well  as  to 
the  ministers,  and  its  removal  up  to  Synod 
and  Assembly  ends  in  loss  of  power  to  secure 
ai'tual  results.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  individual  minister  and 
the  Session  of  each  church.  Theirs  it  is  to 
see  that  the  church  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected  is  a  contributing  church,  and  the  only 
place  where  moral  suasion  can  be  exerted  upon 
them  is  in  the  Presbytery  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  As  soon  as  the  Presbytery  is  faithful  to 
its  duty,  the  function  of  the  Synodical  critic 
will  be  gone,  and  the  sooner  this  truth  is  seen 
and  felt,  the  sooner  will  the  one  and  only  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  be  applied.  Then  and  only  then 
will  the  Boards  be  free  from  debt,  then  and 
then  only  will  the  nine  columns  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  table  be  full,  then  and  then  only  will  the 
Church  be  doing  her  full  duty.  C.  R.  O. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  will  he  held  in 
the  Holland  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  of  Broad  and  Federal  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  Tuesday,  November  12.  1895.  be¬ 
ginning  at  10.80  A.  M.  There  will  be  reports 
from  churches  engaged  in  modern  methods  in 
church  work.  The  problem  of  the  support  of 
free  churches  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Ogden  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Wood  of  Boston.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  will  con¬ 
duct  a  conference  on  “The  Institutional 
Church,”  at  which  there  will  be  addresses  by 
the  Rev.  E.  D.  Burr  and  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Phelps  of  Boston,  and  open  discussion.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  a  platform  meeting  on 
the  Free  Church,  with  addresses  by  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  All  who  work  on  free  church 
lines,  and  all  who  sympathize  with  such  work, 
are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 


WILL  SOMEBODY  RISE  TO  EXPLAIN! 

Editor  of  Evangelist:  In  your  last  issue  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  says: 

“Upon  the  review  of  records  it  appeared  that  one 
of  the  Presbyteries  had  taken  under  its  care  as  a 
candidate  for  licensure  a  young  man  who  proposed 
to  prosecute  his  studies  In  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  After  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
to  defer  action  until  the  next  meeting  of  Synod.  At 
a  later  point  in  the  proceedings,  upon  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Synod  accepted  the  following: 

“Resolved.  That  Synod  hereby  calls  the  attention 
of  all  Presbyteries  to  the  action  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  recorded  on  pages  76  and  77  of  the  Minutes  of 
that  Assembly,  in  regard  to  students  who  are  pur¬ 
suing,  or  who  propose  to  pursue,  their  studies  in 
theological  seminaries  respecting  whose  teachings 
the  General  Assembly  disavows  responsibility,  and 
the  Synod  reminds  the  Presbyteries  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  directions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  based  on  section  6,  chapter  24.  and  section  5, 
chapter  1,  of  the  Form  of  Government,  are  care¬ 
fully  observed.” 

According  to  this  statement  the  Synod 
ranged  itself  pretty  squarely  on  the  side  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  this  matter  of  the 
boycott  of  Union  Seminary,  while  the  report¬ 
ers  of  the  daily  papers,  your  own  editorial, 
the  statement  in  your  columns  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  G.  Smith,  and  the  report  of  every  man 
I  have  met  who  was  at  the  iheeting  of  Synod 
gives  a  directly  opposite  impression. 

Will  somebody  explain  this?  Can  you? 

S.  H.  Farband. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  good  Elder  Farrand 
is  in  a  puzzle.  Here  it  appears  as  if  the  Synod 
had  turned  a  somersault,  and  put  itself  on 
both  sides  of  a  question.  But  it  can  all  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  sentence:  the  Synod  decided 
against  the  boycott  when  it  was  full,  and  de¬ 
cided  the  other  way  just  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  session,  when  most  of  the  members  bad 
gone  home,  and  certain  parties  who  were  on 
the  watch  seized  the  opportunity  to  smuggle 
in  this  clause  a  few  minutes  before  it  ad¬ 
journed  !  The  Rev.  Walter  A.  Brooks,  Stated 
Clerk,  gives  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  as  rec¬ 
ommending  the  boycott  This  the  Synod  bad 
distinctly  declined  to  sanction  when  all  were 
present  and  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing.  How  came  it  about  that  a  matter 
which  the  majority  supposed  disposed  of,  and 
in  the  right  way,  was  virtually  reconsidered? 
Well,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  incident  to  contem¬ 
plate,  seeing  we  are  all  trying  just  now  to  im¬ 
prove  our  politics  and  lift  up  the  morals  of 
those  engaged  in  public  affairs.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  on  whom  we  can  rely  assures  us  that 
this  report  of  Synod’s  Committee  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  was  slipped 
in  about  ten  minutes  before  the  final  adjourn¬ 
ment,  was  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  small 
number  left  at  the  “tail  end  of  Synod,”  and 
when  found  out.  was  promptly  protested 
against.  It  was  made  by  a  director  of  Prince¬ 
ton  I  Well,  the  proceeding  has  no  higher  rank 
than  any  other  sharp  trick  to  secure  a  desired 
end.  It  was  done  on  the  Jesuit  principle,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  was  a  sharp 
trick  to  get  the  matter  on  the  Minutes  of  Syn¬ 
od,  when  two  presentations  of  the  boycott  of 
Union  Seminary  had  been  voted’down  in  full 
Synod.  It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  shame  that 
I  we  write  these  particulars. 
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HOW  ARMENIAN  WOMEN  HELD  A  CHURCH. 

The  other  dft>  visiting  Oedik  Pasha,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  Stamboul,  I  passed  on  my  left  a  lot 
where  for  months  after  the  earthquake  of  July 
10,  1894,  a  number  of  homeless  families  were 
encamped.  Glancing  up  I  saw  a  rough  board 
shanty  surmounted  by  a  cross,  but  only  partly 
tiled.  A  number  of  women  were  sitting  about 
the  open  door,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lot  a  sergeant  and  two  soldieis,  or  policemen, 
were  comfortably  seated  under  a  tree.  As¬ 
cending  the  steps,  I  saluted  the  garrison  of 
defence,  and  was  cordially  invited  in.  The 
floor  was  the  ground,  ten  or  a  dozen  benches 
stoo«I  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  leading  up  to  a 
rough  pulpit.  Behind  and  above  the  pulpit 
was  a  cross  still  draped  with  crape  as  on  the 
previous  Sabbath,  when  a  service  memorial 
of  the  Sassoon  massacres  was  held. 

This  rough  shed  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
effort,  prayer,  hope,  and  disappointment. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Protestant  church 
and  congregation,  at  this  time  called  the 
Vlanga  community,  bought  the  land  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  government  for  permission  to 
erect  upon  it  a  chapel  (or  church,  I  am  not 
sure  which  word  was  used).  TTp  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  all  efforts  have  failed ;  land  and 
money  have  been  ready,  but  of  what  use  when 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  permit  to  build? 
Various  objections  have  been  rasied  to  grant¬ 
ing  it ;  it  was  too  near  a  mosque,  it  was  not 
in  a  Christian  quarter,  etc.  It  has  taken 
much  time  to  answer  these  objections,  one 
after  another,  and  no  sooner  was  one  disposed 
of  than  another  was  found  The  Protestants 
met  for  worship  in  a  miserably  inadequate 
and  rickety  building  until  it  became  quite 
untenable.  Several  weeks  ago  some  bold  and 
ing  nious  spirits  made  up  their  minds  to  a 
coup.  Lumber  was  prepared,  boards  were 
joined  together  by  threes  and  fours,  and  in 
the  night  of  Thursday,  August  22nd,  resolute 
and  skillful  hands  put  up  the  frame,  covered 
it,  and  tiled  about  a  quarter  before  the  au¬ 
thorities  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  building 
was  going  on  right  under  their  eyes.  Police¬ 
men  were  sent  to  stop  further  progress  not 
only,  but  even  to  tear  down  what  had  been 
built;  but  women  and  children  occupied  it  in 
force,  and  could  not  be  turned  out  without  a 
row,  which  seemed  undesirable.  “If  you 
don’t  get  out  of  this,  we’ll  bring  on  a  body  of 
troops  and  soon  dispose  of  you  all,"  is  the 
threat  said  to  have  been  uttered.  “This  is 
Constantinople,  and  not  Sassoon!”  was  the  sig¬ 
nificant  reply. 

The  policeman  who  ought  to  have  stopped 
the  work  in  its  inception,  was  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  negligence.  “Who  ever  dreamed 
of  their  doing  such  a  thing?”  was  all  the  de¬ 
fence  he  could  make,  and  he  was  marched  off 
to  prison  (I  daresay  he  was  soon  out  again.) 

The  British  Ambassador  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter,  and  has  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  so  that  the  people 
have  not  been  molested,  and  services  have 
been  held  there  every  Sabbath,  but  not  a 
board  or  tile  has  it  been  possible  to  add.  It  is 
never  left  alone  by  either  party ;  police  watch 
it  jealously  on  the^art’of  the  government,  and 
on  the  other  side,  women  take  turns  “holding 
the  fort"  in  the  day  time,  and  men  at  night. 

The  Ambassador  (British)  has  demanded  a 
permit  for  the  completion  of  the  building.  A 
deputation  from  the  community  has  called 
upon  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  explain  the 
situation,  and  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  it  not  only  to  them,  but  also  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Cabinet  meeting,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  should  call  it,  and  the  Grand  Vizier 
has  presented  the  matter  to  His  Majesty.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Imperial  order  may 
be  speedily  forthcoming. 


Everyone  has  been  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  pluck  and  energy  the  people  have  mani¬ 
fested.  Gregorian  neighbors  have  shown 
great  interest,  and  there  has  been  at  least  one 
case  of  substantial  expression  of  this  interest 
in  the  shape  of  tea  in  liberal  quantity  to  re¬ 
fresh  those  who  were  holding  the  premises. 
The  latest  news  is  that  the  janitor  has  been 
arrested.  A.  I.  S. 

P.  S  — I  now  hear  that  the  Ministers  are  not 
as  favorable  as  I  represented.  The  people  un¬ 
dertook  to  cover  the  building  with  tarpaulin, 
and  the  police  interfered  and  tried  to  drive 
them  off.  but  they  held  their  ground.  Then 
word  was  sent  to  the  police  station  that  the 
police  were  being  beaten,  and  a  large  posse 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  Fortunately 
the  head  of  the  police  himself  went  also, 
found  that  nobody  had  been  beaten,  and 
qtiieted  the  disturbance.  The  result  is  that 
the  people  have  tarpaulined  the  structure  and 
covered  it  with  tiles,  and  the  right  to  use  it  is 
conceded,  but  as  to  building  a  church,  the 
matter  has  gone  back  to  the  old  status.  The 
Grand  Vizier  says  that  it  is  claimed  to  be 
Vakuf.  that  is,  entailed,  so  that  the  income 
must  go  to  a  mosque  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Whenever  the  authorities  wish  to  interfere  in 
anything  of  this  sort,  they  say  it  is  Vakuf. 
Now  the  whole  ground  may  have  to  be  gone 
over— is  it  Vakuf  or  is  it  not?  If  it  is,  what 
arrangement  can  be  made? 

DON  MANUEL  FERRANDO. 

A  WORD  IN  HIS  BEHALF  BT  DR.  SHAW. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evanokust:— 

The  communications  which  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  since  Don  Manuel  Ferrando 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  united  with  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  so  obviously 
vituperative  and  vulgar  that  they  neither 
deserve  nor  demand  attention.  With  no 
thought  of  making  reply  to  these,  therefore, 
but  soley  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  exact 
facts  as  they  have  not  yet  been  given  by  the 
press,  arid  of  setting  Mr  Ferrando  right  be 
fore  the  public,  I  desire  to  make  the  following 
statement : 

Mr.  Ferrando  is  a  Spaniard  of  high  birth, 
though  neither  he  nor  his  friends  are  disposed 
to  emphasize  that.  He  was  graduated  from 
Alcoy  University  in  1882,  and  at  the  wish  of 
his  parents  began  immediately  to  study  law. 
He  had  always  had  a  religious  turn  of  mind, 
however,  and  from  early  life  his  one  desire 
was  to  enter  the  priesthood.  While  pursuing 
his  legal  course,  he  secretly  studied  with  a 
priest,  and  the  year  he  was  to  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
family,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Capuchin 
order.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Malaga,  and  afterwards  became 
Superior  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Lucan  de 
Barrameda,  in  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  the 
chief  monastery  of  that  order  in  Spain. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  religious  life,  and 
craving  a  deeper  peace,  he  went  to  South 
America  as  an  Apostolic  missionary  of  his 
order,  arriving  in  Cartegena,  Columbia,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1893.  After  laboring  in  various 
places,  he  at  length  came  to  Barranquilla. 
where  he  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pond,  our  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
ordained  a  priest  Ferrando  had  been  in  search 
of  religious  certitude  and  tranquillity,  and  had 
gone  from  place  to  place,  from  one  line  of 
work  to  another,  in  the  hope  that  his  search 
might  be  rewarded.  While  at  Barranquilla, 
he  determined  to  send  a  fellow  priest  of  the 
same  order,  who  had  come  to  South  America 
with  him  and  was  his  confidential  friend,  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Pond,  Nicodemus  like,  at  night. 
Several  interviews  were  bad,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  Ferrando  preached  a  sermon  in  one  of 
the  large  churches  of  the  town  declaring  his 
convictions,  and  substantially  proclaiming 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  bis  Protestant 
faith.  This  aroused  great  indignation,  and  to 


save  him  from  persecution,  Mr.  Pond  sent 
him  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Norwood,  the  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  stationed  at 
Curacoa,  and  Mr.  Norwood  sent  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Father  O’Connor,  the 
Reformed  Catholic  priest  in  this  city,  in 
whose  family  he  lived  until  he  entered  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  the  latter  part  of  last  month. 
While  in  New  York  be  became  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lopez  Guillen,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  city  under  the 
employ  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  through  him  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Session  of  the  West 
End  Presbyterian  Church.  The  desire  to  have 
Mr.  Ferrando  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Lopez,  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  led  to  bis 
transfer  to  Union  Seminary  of  this  city,  where 
be  is  now  an  enrolled  student. 

Abundant  evidence  of  Mr.  Ferrando’s  sin¬ 
cerity  and  unimpeachable  character  has  come 
to  us.  I  have  several  letters  from  Mr.  Pond, 
in  which  he  testifies  to  his  sincerity  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  life  and  purpose.  Father  O’Connor 
writes:  “He  is  a  cultured  gentleman  of  ex¬ 
cellent  habits.  He  has  been  in  my  family 
since  May,  and  my  wife  and  children  and  the 
other  members  of  my  family  respect  him  as  a 
perfect  gentleman.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton 
Seminary  in  a  recent  letter  gives  this  testi¬ 
mony :  “During  his  stay  here  he  has  made  on 
me  a  very  favorable  impression.  I  learn  from 
some  of  the  students  on  them  an  impression 
quite  as  favorable. "  And  Mr.  I.opez,  who  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Ferrando,  and  has 
come  very  near  to  him,  is  enthusiastic  in  bis 
admiration  of  his  ability  and  spirit  and  in 
commendation  of  his  character  and  worth. 

As  to  his  identity  before  coming  to  South 
America,  the  documents  he  holds  are  more 
than  proof.  He  has  three  Apostolic  briefs 
which  were  given  him  when  a  monk,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  signed  by  Cardinal  Vanu- 
telli,  the  Pope’s  Secretary.  The  first  gave 
him  the  power  to  grant  plenary  indulgences; 
the  second,  the  power  of  giving  all  the  bene¬ 
dictions  and  indulgences  of  the  \{ia  Crucis ; 
the  third  allowed  him  to  read  all  prohibited 
books  with  impunity.  Among  the  many  other 
documents  he  holds  are  his  ordination  papers 
and  several  Episcopal  licenses  which  permitted 
him  to  remit  the  sins  reserved  for  particular 
dioceses  One  of  these  licenses  is  issued  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Valencia,  another  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada,  another  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cadiz,  and  another  by  the  Bishop  of 
Badajoz. 

These  papers  and  others  be  holds  are  a  fear 
ful  and  unanswerable  expose,  of  the  customs 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  their  authenticity  may  be  established  be¬ 
yond  a  peradventure.  I  will  submit  them  for 
inspection  and  translation  to  any  reliable  rep¬ 
resentative  whom  your  paper  may  name,  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  from  niy  home. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  pose  in  this  case  as  one  who 
is  proselyting,  or  to  give  prominence  to  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Ferrando’s  reception  into  our 
church.  I  purposely  kept  any  notice  of  it 
from  appearing  in  the  papers,  and  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  announce  it  even  to  my  own  congrega¬ 
tion.  Transfers  from  one  wing  of  the  Church 
to  the  other  are  constantly  occurring,  some 
men  finding  certainty  where  others  do  not 
and  cannot.  Ministers  have  been  known  to 
go  from  the  Protestant  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  no  one  has  thought  of 
charging  them  with  insincerity  or  of  raising 
any  particular  opposition.  Why  have  we  not 
a  right  to  expect  reciprocal  <-ourtesy  at  the 
hands  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren?  The 
only  element  of  especial  interest  in  Mr.  Fer¬ 
rando’s  case  is  his  possession  of  documents 
which  Protestants  are  not  often  permitted  to 
see,  and  which  Roman  Catholics  would  natur¬ 
ally  prefer  not  to  have  seen. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

John  Balooh  Shaw. 
307  W.  104th  St.,  OeL  24, 1895. 
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P.\TRioTic  Citizenship.  By  Thomas  J.  Mor¬ 
gan,  LL  D.,  ex-United  States  Comiiiis 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  New  York ; 
American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  unique  and  excellent  book,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  who  is  widely  known  as  a  leading 
educator.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  public 
schools,  but  will  be  found  useful  by  every¬ 
body.  Its  motive  is  to  stimulate  patriotism, 
and  by  a  presentation  of  facts  and  principles 
to  form  young  men  in  habits  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  planned  on  the  Socratic  method, 
putting  a  series  of  short,  direct  questions, 
with  concise  and  pithy  answers,  followed  by 
brief  citations  from  patriotic  writers,  mostly 
American.  These  selections  not  only  amplify 
and  enforce  the  patriotic  purpose  running 
through  the  text,  but  give  attractive  reading 
lessons  in  the  best  literature  and  prompt  the 
mind  to  larger  acquaintance  with  our  best 
authors.  The  index  of  the  several  hundred 
writers  quoted  makes  a  finely  suggestive 
bibliography.  The  topics  are  remarkable  for 
their  logical  sequence  and  comprehensive 
range.  Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  Gen.  Morgan  traces  its  historical  motives 
through  successive  chapters  on  The  Flag,  The 
Discoverers  and  Aborigines,  The  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Times,  The  Consolidation  of  the 
Nation,  The  Civil  War,  and  The  Negroes. 
Certain  principles  and  conditions  essential  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  follow,  under 
the  treatment  of  Civic  and  Religious  Liberty, 
Population  and  Immigration,  Citizenship, 
Labor  and  Capital.  The  book  is  concluded 
by  the  text  of  the  national  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  is  a 
demand  for  such  a  volume  as  this,  which  is 
all  the  better  for  its  compactness,  in  the 
urgent  need  of  practical  instruction  in  good 
citizenship,  and  especially  for  the  millions  of 
foreigners  and  their  children  who  are  com¬ 
paratively  ignorant  concerning  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  the  true  Ameiican, 
and  whom  it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  at 
the  earliest  period,  and  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  friction,  into  one  body  politic.  Gen.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  long  public  life,  and  his  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  military  and  civil,  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional  affairs,  make  him  peculiarly  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  task,  and  he  has  given  to  it  his 
best  thought,  not  without  the  helpful 
suggestions  of  many  wise  and  competent 
critics.  Both  in  its  spirit,  method,  and  style 
it  is  the  best  handbook  that  we  know  of  for 
its  purpose,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
school-house,  home,  and  public  library. 

Quaint  Korea.  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

This  book,  though  neither  deep  nor  pro¬ 
found,  is  one  of  the  attractive  volumes  that 
holds  the  attention  to  the  end,  as  though  it 
were  a  novel.  The  name  is  a  happy  hit.  The 
volume  is  attractively  bound  in  green  cloth 
with  lettering  and  device  in  *red  and  black, 
and  he^vy  cream  paper  and  clear  type  com¬ 
bine  with  the  unstudied  style  to  make  the 
reading  of  it  delightful.  It  reads  like  a  letter, 
or  the  journal  of  a  bright-witted  woman. 
Beyond  the  chapter  headings,  it  seems  to  be 
without  plan,  yet  it  leaves  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  like  pastel  sketches  glowing  with 


life  and  color.  The  descriptions  have  the 
vividness  of  personal  observations.  As  one  is 
apt  to  know  little  of  remote  Korea,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  just  enough  history  sketched  in 
to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  know  the  pre¬ 
cise  historical  position  that  Korea  holds  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan.  If  Mrs.  Miln  had 
left  out  her  personal  views  on  war  and 
Japanese  politics,  the  book  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory. 

The  Peoples  and  Politics  op  the  Far  East. 
Travels  and  Studies  in  the  British,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Colonies,  Liberia, 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  and  Malaya. 
By  Henry  Norman.  With  Sixty  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Four  Maps.  New  Y'ork  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1895.  $4- 

This  book,  the  result  of  four  years’  travel  in 
these  countries,  is  brightly  written,  and  pre¬ 
sents  facts  which  others  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain,  and  which  the  author  thinks  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Far  East  is  the  Wonderland  of  the  World,  and 
also  the  seed-bed  of  a  multitude  of  new 
political  issues.  It  constitutes  one  distinct 
division  of  the  globe.  ** Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America.  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  would 
be  a  fair  partition  of  geographical  interests. 
The  sleepy  colossus  of  China  forms  one  side 
of  it;  in  extreme  contrast  stands  the  passion¬ 
ate  nation  of  Japan,  half  intoxicated  with  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  power ;  the  north  is 
closed  by  the  extremity  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia,  mute  and  tranquil  yet  awhile,  because 
it  has  no  nerve  of  connection  with  the  throb¬ 
bing  west ;  at  the  southwest  corner  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  France  are  for  the  third  time  pushing 
her  to  sterile  colonization  ;  beyond,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Siam,  its  corruption  and  futility  at 
length  exposed,  lies  prone  on  the  anvil  of 
conflicting  interest;  beyond  this,  again,  the 
remains  of  the  mysterious  Malay  race  dwindle 
on  in  jungles  and  shrinking  villages;  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  discoverer  and  once  queen  of  the  whole, 
now  reigns  over  the  minutest  and  most  abject 
part ;  Spain  possesses  a  fertile  archipelago, 
only  a  small  portion  of  which  she  has  been 
able  to  conquer,  and  of  that  she  has  made 
but  an  object-lesson  of  intolerance ;  while  the 
share  of  Germany  lies  in  the  fact  that,  under 
the  flags  of  other  nations,  her  subjects  work 
for  starvation  wage,  her  manufacturers  sup¬ 
ply  any  object  at  any  price.  Finally,  Eng¬ 
land  is  seated  upon  the  edge  of  China,  upon 
the  point  of  a  peninsula,  and  upon  a  rocky 
island,  while  her  ships  plough  every  sea  in  an 
unending  procession,  her  merchants  do  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade,  her  consuls  hold  the  sway 
of  kings,  and  her  word  is  the  primary  condi¬ 
tion  of  every  change.  An  upheaval  is  now 
transmuting  the  conditions  that  have  hitherto 
controlled  the  Far  East.”  What  is  to  come  of 
it?  asks  Mr.  Norman  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book,  drawing  An  Eastern  Horoscoi)e  devoted  to 
his  view.  This  is,  in  brief,  that  it  is  Eng¬ 
land’s  opportunity  to  confer  on  the  Far  East 
the  heritage  of  peace  and  commerce,  in  which 
black  and  yellow  men,  as  well  as  white,  will 
be  concerned.  The  extention  of  the  rule  of 
the  British  Empire  over  the  alien  races  is  an 
unmitigated  blessing  to  them,  for  these  new 
countries  are  not  now  monopolized  by  the 
English  to  their  own  use.  People  of  other  na¬ 
tionalities  may  settle  there  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  liberty  and  good  government,  and  can  have 
every  right  of  citizenship.  This  record  of 
travel  is  interwoven  with  that  of  investigation 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  of 
the  traveller  himself,  a  picture  which  he  con¬ 
siders  destined  to  become  increasingly  familiar 
in  the  future.  In  writing  of  the  French 
possessions,  quotations  from  French  papers  and 
journals  are  given  in  that  language.  The 
illustrations  are  mainly  from  the  author’s  own 
photographs ;  the  maps  were  drawn  under  his 
supervision. 


The  World  and  the  Wrestlers.  Personality 
and  Responsibility.  The  Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1895.  By  Hugh  Miller  Thompson, 
Bishop  of  Mississippi.  New*  York  :  Thomas 
Whitaker.  1895. 

The  Bohlen  Lectures,  like  the  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Oxford,  have  for  their  theme  any 
subject  distinctly  connected  with  or  relating 
to  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  four  in 
number.  The  motive  for  this  series  is  found 
in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Genesis,  verses 
24-30.  The  tmfh  of  Genesis  shows  its  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  in  it  we  learn  the  wonderful  fact  of 
personality.  It  shows  also  man’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  ‘'All  human  experience  makes  Jacob’s 
character  possible,  permanent,  familiar,  and 
all  alive  with  us  now.”  Jacob  is  the  type  of 
the  modern  financier  and  capitalist.  Capital 
is  timid.  Yet  Jacob,  this  poor  creature,  was 
chosen  of  God.  These  lectures  are  full  of 
the  vigor  of  thought  and  richness  of  diction 
for  which  Bishop  Thompson  is  noted. 

Stories  From  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor.  By  L. 
T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
1895. 

Since  the  memorable  death  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
the  reading  public  has  had  time  to  sharpen  its 
appetite  for  a  new  lot  of  short  stories.  These 
selections  from  a  doctor’s  diary  having  been 
seasoned  up  to  the  public  taste,  and  having 
enough  mystery  thrown  in  to  give  them  spice, 
come  most  opportunely  to  fill  a  long-felt  want. 
They  are  near  enough  to  the  well-established 
facts  of  medical  and  surgical  science  to  allow 
one  to  believe  them,  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  charm.  Dr.  Halifax  tells  the  stories  in 
the  first  person,  yet  in  such  an  impersonal 
way  that  the  reader  sympathizes  with  his 
mistakes  and  rejoices  in  his  victories.  There 
is  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  boasting  which 
gives  charm  to  and  impels  belief  in  the  stories. 
The  book  contains  twelve  tales,  all  of  them 
well  worked  out,  one  of  them,  “The  Heir  of 
Chartelpool,”  being  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  Dr.  Halifax’s  ability  to  do  an 
operation  in  his  sleep  which  puts  him  ahead  of 
the  advance  of  surgical  science  by  about  one 
hundred  years.  The  style  is  simple  and 
direct,  and  this,  together  with  the  clever¬ 
ness  and  skill  shown  in  weaving  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  stories,  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Halifax  furnished  the  cases,  and  Mr. 
Meade  wrote  them  up.  We  hope  for  another 
collection  before  long. 

The  Front  Yard,  and  Other  Italian  Stories. 
By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolsen.  New 
York;  Harper  Snd  Brothers.  1895. 

This  little  collection  is  a  group  of  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  that  first  appeared  in  Harper’s, 
The  Atlantic  and  the  Century.  They  were 
written  when  European  travelling  was  a  new 
fad,  and  plain,  commonplace,  but  sterling 
America,  i.  e. .  Yankeedom,  had  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  savor  in  contrast  to  the  more  fin¬ 
ished  polish  of  a  higher  cultivation.  In  each 
tale  we  meet  Americans  of  different  sorts  so¬ 
journing  in  Italy,  and  among  them  one  woman 
or  man  whose  soul  is  not  in  sky,  or  landscape, 
or  ancient  cathedrals,  but  simply  in  currant 
bushes  and  a  white  wooden  paling.  Yet  at  a 
crisis  these  bumble-minded  persons  rise  in  dig¬ 
nity  of  true  womanhood  or  manhood  far 
above  their  more  attractive  companions,  and 
show  the  worth  of  their  Yankee  stamina. 
The  Italian  atmosphere  does  not  seem  life¬ 
like  ;  ic  is  more  the  Italy  of  romance  or  of 
painting  than  the  sun  and  sky  of  the  South. 
The  romantic  element  is  occasionally  too  high 
in  color,  as  when  one  man  shoots  his  American 
rival  dead  on  a  pic-nio  excursion  because  the 
rival  was  riding  with  the  girl  who  had  refused 
the  other ;  and  again,  where  a  clever  servant 
proves  to  be  aider  and  abettor  of  her  murder¬ 
ous  son,  shields  and  helps  him  steal  3,000 
francs,  and  nearly  murders  six  of  her  fellow- 
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servants,  and  then  is  permitted  to  escape  by 
the  sympathetic  consul  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Notwithstanding,  the  stories  are  well  told  in 
Miss  Woolsen’s  happy  way  and  are  such  as  to 
sharpen  anew  our  regret  that  her  pen  is  for¬ 
ever  still. 

BOOK  NOTKS. 

For  several  months  past  a  novel  of  unusual 
power,  in  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward’s  beat  vein,  has 
been  running  in  The  Atlantic.  A  Singular 
Life  now  appear  in  book  form.  The  motto  on 
the  title  page,  “What  is  that  to  theet  b'cllow 
thou  me,”  gives  the  keynote  to  the  story  of 
Emanuel  Bayard’s  Christlike  and  chivalrous 
self  giving  to  the  people  of  the  lowest  slums 
in  a  New  England  water  side  town.  One  rec¬ 
ognizes  Mrs.  Ward’s  old  Andover  home  in  the 
picture  of  the  Seminary  town,  and  the  people 
are  very  life  like  New  Englanders,  especially 
Helen  Carruth,  the  all-alive  daughter  of  the 
dried  up  old  theologian.  Only  Emanuel  Bay¬ 
ard,  the  pastor  of  Christlove  Chapel  in  the 
slums,  is  very  much  idealized— the  rest  are 
true  as  life.  The  pathetic  poetic  power  of  the 
story  remind  one  of  that  masterpiece  of  tragic 
description.  Miss  Phelps’s  long  ago  story  of 
The  Fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mills.  (Houghton, 
MifHin  and  Company.) 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hallock  Byington  and 
Sophia  Byington  have  prepared  a  Chart  of 
Jeicish  National  History,  a  sort  of  “Stream  of 
Time”  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  Sunday-schools. 
The  heavy  lines  and  distinct  colors  make  it 
easily  intelligible.  So  far  as  utilizing  any  of 
the  gains  of  modern  historical  study  is  con 
cerned,  it  might  have  been  prepared  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  but  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  to 
furnish  much  needed  help  to  children  in  their 
attempts  to  realize  the  succession  of  the  events 
of  sacred  history.  And  it  is  great  gain  to 
teach  children  through  the  eye  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Everything  that  helps  to  this  is  to  be 
welcomed.  (John  D.  Wattles,  Philadelphia.) 

He  Maketh  Me  to  Lie  Down  is  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  daily  readings  for  invalids,  by  A 
“Shut-In.”  It  is  a  simply  made  little  book¬ 
let,  with  neat  paper  covers,  containing  selec¬ 
tions  for  each  day  in  the  month,  of  a  Bible 
text,  a  helpful  thought  from  some  Christian 
writer,  a  poem,  and  a  short  prayer,  suitable 
for  those  whom  illness  has  laid  by.  It  is 
especially  touching  as  being  the  last  work  of 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli.  She  has  not  placed  her 
name  on  the  title  page,  but  the  dedication 
and  a  number  of  the  selections  and  poems  are 
from  her  delicate  hand.  (American  Tract 
Society.  20  cents. ) 

A  very  interesting  little  monograph  is  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Davidson’s  history  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Nation,  or  Mn-lie  ka  ne  ok.  The  work 
is  an  important  part  of  a  history  of  the 
churches  of  Wisconsin.  The  sketch  begins 
with  that  mission  to  the  “River  Indians,” 
which  preceded  the  settlement  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  It  narrates  the  connection  of  Sergeant, 
Brainerd,  Edwards,  West,  with  this  mission, 
and  briefly  tells  the  story  of  the  various  re¬ 
movals  of  this  tribe  till  they  reached  their 
final  resting  place  in  Wisconsin.  A  page  or 
two  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  their  dialect 
is  given  in  foe  simile.  (Silas  Chapman,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  ) 

A  larger  and  more  important  volume,  by 
Mr.  Davidson,  called.  In  Unnamed  Wisconsin, 
gives  a  series  of  careful  studies  in  the  history 
of  the  region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi.  Such  contributions  to  the  “ori¬ 
gins”  of  history  are  most  valuable,  and  Mr. 
Davidson  has  conferred  a  boon  on  the  public 
by  bis  extensive  researches.  The  monograph 
on  the  Stockbridge  Indians  forms  a  part  of 
this  book,  and  to  it  is  appended  a  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Wood  Wheeler,  one  of  the  earliest 


missionary  pioneers  of  the  region.  (Silas 
Chapman,  Milwaukee. ) 

The  fourth  in  the  series  of  Henry  Kingsley’s 
novels  which  the  Scribners  are  bringing  out 
is  Leighton  Court,  a  country-house  story  of 
the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Strong  as 
Kingsley’s  stories  always  are,  interesting  in 
the  study  of  character,  it  is  perhaps  most  in¬ 
teresting  for  the  illustration  it  gives  of  how 
times  have  changed,  and  with  them  men  and 
women  and  the  writing  of  novels,  since  forty 
years  ago.  (§1  ) 

The  Delectable  Duchy  is  a  delightful  study  of 
Cornwall,  by  “Q.  ”  In  a  succession  of  short 
stories  he  brings  out  an  immense  number  of 
distinctive  traits,  customs,  notions,  that  still 
linger  in  that  "far  off  corner  of  England. 
(Macmillan. ) 

LITEK.\ItY  NOTES. 

Of  making  magazines  there  is  no  end.  The 
latest  claimant  for  favor  (if  we  have  kept  up 
with  the  p'ocession,  which  may  be  doubted) 
is  The  Pocket  Magazine,  which  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company  will  begin  to  issue  next 
month.  Each  number  will  contain  a  single 
story ;  the  size  of  the  magazine  is  about  that 
of  an  18mo.  book.  The  first  number  will  con¬ 
tain  The  Castle  of  Gloom,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

If  any  new  magazine  has  a  reason  for  being, 
it  is  the  new  juvenile  monthly.  Pleasant  Hours 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  first  number  of  which 
came  from  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House 
the  first  of  October.  Not  because  it  is  a  new 
magazine  for  children,  but  because  it  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  good  literature  of  the  kind  they 
will  read,  to  the  children  who  usually  read 
only  the  cheap  and  dreadful  “libraries.”  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis  contributes  a  short 
story  to  this  number,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
each  have  the  first  instalment  of  a  serial,  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis  and  Jeannette  A.  Walworth, 
respectively.  One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  magazine  will  be  papers  telling  how  to  do 
things ;  in  the  first  one.  Miss  Adele  Beard 
tells  how  to  turn  a  heap  of  rubbish  into  orna 
mental  articles.  Mr.  Frank  Lee  Farrell  is  the 
editor  of  the  new  monthly. 

Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.  P. ,  has  written  a 
paper  for  the  November  number  of  The  Century 
on  The  Armenian  Question,  in  which  he  de 
dares  that  the  European  Powers  are  to  a  great 
extent  morally  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  subjects  of  Turkey  Prof.  Brjce  says 
that  the  position  of  America  with  regard  to 
Turkey  is  a  strong  one,  because  she  cannot 
have  any  selfish  motives  or  awaken  any 
jealousy  among  the  Powers.  Her  gunboats 
should  appear  promptly  wherever  the  rights 
of  her  citizens  and  the  safety  of  their  educa¬ 
tion!  establishments  are  threatened. 

The  Treasury  for  October  has  a  long,  fully 
illustrated,  and  admirable  article  on  The  Mc- 
All  Mission  in  France,  by  the  editor.  Dr.  No¬ 
ble.  The  subject  is  treated  historically:  a 
succeeding  paper  will  treat  of  the  Mission  in 
its  relation  to  the  new  religious  movement  in 
France,  the  existing  churches  and  missions. 

The  publishers  of  McClure’s  Magazine  have 
sent  the  artist,  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  to  Europe, 
to  collect  photographs  of  the  two  hundred 
most  important  paintings.  The  results  of  Mr 
Low’s  travels  in  Europe  will  be  supplemented 
with  the  most  important  work  of  American 
artists,  and  the  pictures  will  appear  in  the 
magazine  with  text  by  Mr.  Low. 

It  is  said  that  no  recent  series  of  papers  in 
the  Atlantic  has  attracted  more  wide  attention 
than  George  Birbeck  Hill’s  A  Talk  over  Auto¬ 
graphs.  'The  fifth  and  last  of  the  series  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  November  issue. 

The  Writer  for  October  contains  a  short,  but 
very  suggestive  article  by  Prof.  Robinson  of 
Andover  on  Preparation  for  Extemporaneous 
Speaking.  The  editorial  talk  with  contribu¬ 
tors  this  month  is  by  Mr.  Robert  Bonner, 
editor  of  The  Ledger. 

The  eloquent  memorial  discourse  on  Dr. 
David  Swing,  preached  on  September  22nd  in 
Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  D  Hillis  is  now  issued  by  the  Revells  in  a 
white  vellum  bound  booklet. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  Col¬ 
lege,  Cornell  University,  issues  in  small  pam¬ 
phlet  form  an  admirable  article  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Scientific  American  on  The 
Needs  and  Opportunities  of  a  Great  Technical 
College.  The  work  done  at  Sibley  in  many 
lines  is  admirable.  Dr.  Thurston  pleads 


strongly  for  the  establishment  of  graduate 
schools  and  fellowships  in  special  lines,  such 
as  locomotive  and  railway  engineering,  and 
others.  It  is  indisputable,  as  Dr.  Thurston 
shows,  that  a  University  like  Cornell  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  such  foundations  than  any  new 
and  merely  special  institution  could  be. 

Dr.  Grant  Allen  announces  that  in  future  he 
shall  add  the  words,  “A  Hill-Top  Novel,”  to 
the  title  page  of  all  stories  which  he  writes  of 
his  own  accord,  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake 
of  embodying  the  force  of  his  own  opinion. 
The  first  “Hill-Top  Novel”  to  be  issued  soon  by 
the  Putnams,  will  be  entitled  The  British 
Barbarians. 

In  a  forthcoming  volume  on  The  Poor  in 
Great  Cities,  the  purpose  is  to  give  a  view  of 
the  whole  problem  of  mitigating  the  evils  of 
poverty  in  England  and  America,  and  to  bring 
together  the  best  experience  in  dealing  with 
it.  The  authors  contributing  to  the  volume 
are  Walter  Besant,  Oscar  Craig,  W.  T.  Elsing, 
Joseph  Kirkland,  J.  W.  Mario,  J.  A.  Riis,  E. 
R.  Spearman,  Willard  Parsons,  W.  J.  Tucker, 
Robert  A.  Woods,  all  of  whom  have  been  for 
years  among  the  best  known  students  of  the 
great  social  problems.  The  work  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  contains  an  appendix  by  Ernest 
Flagg.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Scribners. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company:  Anima  Poette; 
.SamuG  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Earnest  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge. - A  Victorian  Anthology.  1837-189.5; 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. - Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home; 

•Joel  Chandler  Harris. - Little  Miss  Phcebe  Gay; 

Helen  Dawes  Brown. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Little  Rivers;  Henry 
van^Dyke. - Children’s  Stories  in  American  Liter¬ 

ature.  1660-1860;  Henrietta  Christian  Wright. 

- Imported  by.  The  Expository  Times- 

Vol.  VI. - The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More- 

Illustrated. 

Macmillan  and  Company;  The  Crooked  Stick 
and  Pollie’s  Probation:  Rolf  Boldrewood. - In¬ 

mates  of  My  House  and  Garden;  Mrs.  Brightraan. 

- Julian  Home;  Frederick  W.  Farrar. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Cherryfield  Hall;  Frederic 
Henry  Biilfour. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise 

Man:  Henry  van  Dyke. - Stops  of  Various  Quills; 

W.  D.  Howells. - His  Father’s  Son;  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews. - A  Cumberland  Vendetta;  John  Fox. - 

Mentone  Cairo  and  Corfu;  Constance  Feniniore 

Woolson. - The  Sowers;  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Cormorant  Crag; 

George  Manville  Fenn. - Hernicia;  Amelia  E  Barr. 

- Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Letter- Writing;  F.  B. 

Gallaway. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Beginnings  of 
Writing;  Walter  James  Hoffman. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Anne  of  Argyle; 

George  Eyre-T(xld. - A  White  Baby;  James  Welsh. 

- Toxin:  Ouida. - Whist  Tactics;  R.  F.  Foster. 

Rolterts  Brothers.  Boston:  A  .Tolly  Good  Summer; 

Mary  P.  Wells  Smith. - Through  Forest  and  Plain; 

Ashmore  Russau  and  Frederick  Boyle. - Joel:  a 

Boy  of  Galilee;  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. - Doro¬ 
thy  and  Anton;  A.  G.  Plympton. - Goo.stie;  M. 

Carrie  Hyde. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company:  Humility  the  Beauty 

of  Holiness;  Andrew  Murray. - My  Son’s  Wife; 

Rose  Porter. - The  Fishin’  Jimmy  Club;  John 

Clark  Hill. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  Mind  Morals  and 
Monism;  George  John  Romaines. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Inspired  Through 

Suffering;  David  O.  Mears. - Aspiration  and 

Achievement:  Frederick  A.  Atkins. - A  Day’s 

Time-Table;  E.  S.  Elliott. - A  Wastrel  Redeemed; 

David  Lyall. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  Christian 

Teaching  and  Life;  Alvah  Hovey. - The  Spiritual 

Life;  George  C.  Needham. 

E.  and  J.  B.  Young:  Sunday  Reading,  1896. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  The  Scottish 

Chiefs,  Two  Volumes;  Jane  Porter. 

Silver,  Burdettand  Company:  The  Vacant  Chair; 
Henry  Stevenson  Washburn. 

International  Bible  Agency:  The  Self  Pronounc¬ 
ing  Teachers’  Bible. 

Paul  Morse:  Should  Women  Vote?  A  Bachelor. 
Fowler  and  Wells  Company:  How  to  Study 
Strangers;  Nelson  Siger. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Elements  of  Plant  Anatomy; 
Emily  L.  Gregory. 

Maynanl,  Merrill  and  Company;  Utopia:  Sir 
Thomas  More. 


PERIODIC.\LS. 

For  Octoljer:  Bililical  World;  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  United  Brethren;  American  Woman’a  Maga¬ 
zine.  • 

For  November:  Missionary  Review;  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad;  Magazine  of  Art;  Harper’s; 
Scribner’s;  Century;  St.  Nicholas;  Quiver;  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher; 
Pilgrim  Teacher;  Bookman;  Littell;  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  Teacher;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Godey’s. 
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“IjORD,  TKACH  US  TO  PKAY, 

AS  JOHN  ALSO  TAUGHT  HIS  DISCIPLES.” 

Kememlier,  Master,  some  of  us  were  taught 

Uf  Jobu  the  art  of  prayer.  He  knew  it  well! 

The  one  and  all  sufflcleut  miracle 
By  which  he  held  those  throngs,  ‘twas  so  he  wrought. 

He  was  a  faithful  teacher:  we  had  thought 

U»  masters  of  that  heaven-compelling  spell 

That  made  our  wrestling  father  Israel 
And  John  the  winners  when  their  light  was  fought. 

We  erredl  We  know  not  how  toprayl  Thy  prayer 

Is  1  ke  to  John’s,  and  yet  'lis  so  unlike! 

The  glowworm's  spark  with  thunder's  shafts  that  strike 
And  rift  the  granite  reck  might  so  compare! 

Wilt  Thou  take  home  to  heaven  thv  might  to  say: 

“Death,  give  back  lile?”  Oh.  leave  thy  skill  to  pray! 

—  Hev.  E.  P.  Crane. 

Hanover,  Prussia. 

THE  ‘INDIANA  PLAN’  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  live  years, 
having  been  first  adopted  by  the  Synod  at  its 
meeting  in  Indianapolis  in  1890,  though  some 
of  the  Presbyteries  had  been  using  some  of 
its  principal  features  previous  to  that  time. 
The  essential  features  of  the  plan  seem  to  be 
the  following,  though  I  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  rule  only  when  indicated : 

1.  Exclusive  Synodical  and  Presbyterial 
supervision  of  ail  Home  Mission  operations 
within  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  bounds. 

2.  “A  careful  estimate”  by  each  Presbytery 
of  the  amount  of  money  needed  each  year  in 
advance. 

8.  The  apportioning  of  this  estimated  needed 
amount  to  the  churches  by  the  Synod  for 
collection  at  a  minimum  rate  per  member. 

4.  No  Presbytery  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Synodical  treasury  which  has  not  raised  from 
its  own  congregations  the  minimum  amount 
per  member,  and  most  or  all  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  have  a  similar  rule  requiring  their  aid, 
receiving  churches  to  contribute  the  minimum 
amount  per  member  to  Home  Missions. 

5.  “As  a  rule,  the  aid  given  to  the  churches 
shall  be  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  reduction.” 

G.  The  payment  into  the  Synodical  treasury 
by  the  Presbyterial  treasury  of  all  “surplus 
funds  above  the  amount  needed”  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  a  like  payment  by  the  Synodical 
treasury  into  the  Home  Board’s  treasury  of 
the  funds  not  “required  for  Synodical  aid.” 

7.  All  executive  agencies  in  either  Presby¬ 
tery  or  Synod  confined  to  committees  of  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  who  give  their  time  free  of 
charge  in  connection  with  their  other  engage¬ 
ments. 

The  above,  I  believe,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  statement  of  the  eKsentkil  features  of  the 
plan  as  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1890.  In 
1887,  the  last  year  when  all  the  Presbyteries 
were  in  connectiori  with  the  Home  Board, 
Indiana  drew  from  the  Home  Board’s  treasury 
about  two  thousand  dollars  more  than  our 
churches  contributed  thereto.  The  Board  was 
relieved  of  this  drain  the  very  first  year,  and 
each  year  since  vve  have  given  a  considerable 
amount  to  the  Home  Board,  aside  from  pro¬ 
viding  for  our  own  Home  Mission  churches 
on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  ever  before. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  Indiana  Presbyterians 
are  devoted  to  our  present  scheme  of  local 
self  support  and  self  government  in  Home 
Missions,  and  there  is  growing  up  out  of  this 
a  Synodical  esprit  de  corps  that  is  wholesome 
and  helpful. 

In  the  application  of  the  above  principles  | 
there  have  been  several  modifications  of  the 
original  plan  and  additions  approved  by  the 
Synod : 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  best  indicated  by  the 
Minute  which  our  Synodical  Committee  re¬ 
ported  in  1892  as  recorded  in  our  Minutes  of 
that  year,  namely : 

That  we  accept  the  proposition  from  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  by  which  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  our  churches  [to  the  Synodical 
and  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  funds]  will 


appear  in  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  we  hereby  instruct  our 
Synodical  treasurer  of  Home  Missions  to  ar¬ 
range  the  matter  between  the  Board  and  the 
respective  Presbyterial  treasuries. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Board, 
which  has  since  been  carried  out,  is  sufficient 
indication  of  the  Board’s  sympathy  with  the 
plan  by  which  Indiana  is  exercising  local  self- 
government  and  self  support  in  taking  care 
of  her  own  Home  Mission  fields. 

2.  A  second  modification  of  the  original  plan 
came  two  years  ago,  in  1893,  after  the  plan 
had  been  in  operation  three  full  years.  This 
modification  was  the  employment  of  a  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  §2,000,  and 
expenses,  ivho  should  also  serve  as  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Synodical  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  salary  of  this  Superintendent  was 
provided  the  first  year  by  personal  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  this  special  purpose,  but  a  year  ago, 
the  apportionment  was  raised  from  twenty- 
five  cents  per  member  to  thirty-five  cents,  and 
the  Superintendents’  salary  and  expenses  were 
to  come  from  this  increase. 

8.  A  third  modification  was  made  the  same 
year  (’93)  by  authorizing  the  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  to  “employ  evangelists  who  shall  give 
their  time  to  holding  revival  services  in  the 
weak  and  Home  Mission  churches.”  though 
the  salaries  of  these  men  were  to  be  mainly, 
or  if  possible,  wholly,  provided  by  special 
contributions  from  the  churches  where  they 
labored. 

4.  A  fourth  modification  of  the  original  plan 
came  a  year  ago  when  Synod  adopted  the  rule 
of  giving  an  amount  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of 
all  money  raised  for  Home  Missions  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Home  Board,  and  this  year 
the  amount  to  go  to  the  Board  in  New  York 
for  work  outside  the  State  is  ten  per  cent,  of 
ail  funds  raised. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  this  forms  a  wide 
departure  from  the  old  methods  when  all  our 
churches  were  served  by  missionaries  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Home  Board  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  local  Presbyteries.  Some 
of  us  are  very  confident  of  several  things, 
as  we  have  been  observing  the  evolution  of 
this  plan. 

First,  We  feel  that  the  plan  is  well  adapted 
to  the  older  and  stronger  Synods,  but  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  which  cannot  yet  attain  self-support. 

Second,  The  plan  ^has  not  yet  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Will  the  people  always  be 
willing  to  have  the  principle  of  apportionment 
applied  to  their  benevolences?  Shall  we 
always  be  able  to  find  pastors  and  elders  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  labor  gratui¬ 
tously  to  the  increasing  and  more  and  more 
perj)lexing  labors  which  this  scheme  involves? 
Shall  we  always  be  able  to  find  pastors  to 
serve  as  chairmen  of  Presbyterial  committees 
who  have  the  requisite  executive  ability  to 
deal  faithfully  and  positivehj  with  churches 
and  ministers  at  close  range? 

Third,  Some  of  us  feel  exceedingly  anxious 
that  entirely  harmonious  relations  shall  be 
maintained  between  our  Indiana  plan  and  the 
Home  Mission  work  of  the  General  Assembly 
as  carried  on  by  the  Home  Board  in  New 
York.  The  only  indication  we  have  seen  of 
danger  in  this  direction  is  in  some  publica¬ 
tions  made  here  in  this  Sta^e  by  the  Synod’s 
representatives  last  June,  but  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  much  in  these  publications  has 
since  been  deeply  regretted  by  those  ’.vho  were 
responsible  for  them.  There  is  also  a  very 
general  feeling  that  there  must  be  entire  har¬ 
mony  between  our, local  plan  of  self  support 
and  the  general  plans  of  the  Aesembly  and 
Board  for  the  work  of  the  whole  Church. 
Whether  this  is  to  come  by  our  continuing, 
as  a  Synod,  to  send  to  the  Home  Board  a  per 


cent,  of  all  that  we  raise,  some  of  us  very 
much  doubt,  no  matter  how  large  this  per  cent, 
may  be  made.  The  local  church  may  decide 
to  asseit  its  liberty  of  giving  directly  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Home  Board  as  well  as  to  the 
Synodical  work,  and  who  shall  deny  this  lib¬ 
erty?  The  General  Assembly  may  insist  upon 
its  constitutional  right  to  have  its  agency 
(the  Home  Board)  present  its  claims  directly 
to  the  local  churches  and  ask  for  such  con¬ 
tributions  as  these  churches  may  desire  to 
make.  And  how  shall  the  Synod  or  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  either  deny  this  right  or  say  aught 
against  it?  There  is  room  for  exceeding  great 
care  just  here.  The  analogy  between  the  local 
self  government  of  the  States  and  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States  holds  good 
at  this  point.  The  United  States  treasury 
could  hardly  be  put  off  with  a  per  cent,  of 
the  taxes  to  be  raised  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
by  the  State  itself,  no  matter  how  large  a  per 
cent,  the  Hoosier  State  might  offer.  The 
general  government  would  demand  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  revenue  laws  to  every  part  of  all 
the  States  alike,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
leave  to  each  State  the  regulation  of  its  own 
local  affairs,  and  there  must  be  harmony  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Certainly  we  are  yet  to  find  the  entirely 
harmonious  method  by  which  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  who  are  able  to  do  so,  shall  carry 
on  their  own  Home  Mission  work  in  their 
own  way,  and  at  the  same  time  the  General 
Assembly’s  Board  shall  have  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  local  churches  in  carrying  forward 
its  operations  according  to  its  own  best 
judgment. 

This  sentiment  found  expression  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  Synod  by  the  passage  of  the 
following  resolution  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  an  effort  to  find  the  true  basis  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  relations  between  our  Synodical  and  As¬ 
sembly  work  of  Home  Missions : 

Resolved,  That  in  applying  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  “Iindiana  Plan”  for  Synodical 
Home  Missions,  the  Synod  hereby  recognizes 
the  liberty  of  the  local  church  to  give  directly 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Home  Board  if  it  de¬ 
sires,  and  the  right  of  the  Home  Board,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
ask  for  such  direct  contributions,  though  we 
feel  that  sending  through  our  Synodical 
treasury  is  the  better  way ;  leaving  it  for  Syn¬ 
ods  to  decide  all  issues  as  they  may  arise,  this 
Synod  does  not  favor  the  taking  of  a  separate 
collection  for  the  Board. 

Some  of  us  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
if  the  Synod  had  simply  adopted  its  own  plans 
for  doing  its  own  work,  leaving  the  Assembly’s 
agency  to  do  its  own  planning  in  its  own  way. 
without  our  saying  anything  about  a  “better 
way.”  However,  we  accepted  this  as  securing 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  involved. 

The  plan  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  and 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  it  will  yet  re¬ 
sult  in  Presbyterial  Supervision  and  self  sup¬ 
port  of  Home  Missions  rather  than  Synodical, 
and  that  the  employment  of  a  salaried  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  is  superfiuous,  and  no 
♦ssential  feature  of  the  plan,  as  it  certainly 
was  not  a  part  thereof  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  successful  operation. 

Docolas  P.  Putnam. 

Loganspokt,  Ind.,  Oct.  15, 189.5. 

TWO  EPITAPHS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  epitaph  in  your  paper 
of  September  5th,  taken  from  a  stone  in 
Chichester  Cathedral  yard,  reminds  me  of 
one  I  saw  years  ago  in  the  old  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  at  Tarry  town  on  Hudson,  where 
Washington  Irving  is  buried.  Here  it  is; 

“  The  cup  of  life,  op  to  his  Ups  he  pressel, 

Found  the  taste  bitter  and  declined  the  rest.” 

Another,  evidently  that  of  a  sailor,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  boisterous  winds  and  Neptune’s  waves 
Have  tos'ied  me  to  and  fro. 

By  God’s  decree  you  plainly  see 
I’m  harboured  here  below.” 

Vbbe. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
has  desired  to  provide  a  place  where,  at  small 
cost,  men  in  straitened  circumstances  could 
find  a  shelter  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  a 
home.  Some  months  since  he  purchased  the 
old  Peabody  Hotel,  Ninth  Street  above  Spruce, 
.which  has  been  remodelled  at  a  cost  of 
^U.UOU.  The  house  is  to  be  called  The 
Friendly  Inn.  There  will  be  accommodation 
in  the  Inn  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guests.  The  rooms  are  cozy  and  bright, 
some  of  them  with  one,  others  with  two, 
three,  and  four  single  beds.  For  a  room  with 
only  one  bed,  lodgers  will  be  charged  twentj’- 
five  cents  a  night.  In  a  room  with  one  or 
more  others,  the  price  is  fifteen  cents.  Meals 
will  be  served,  table  d'hote,  at  ten  cents  for 
breakfast  or  supper,  and  fifteen  cents  for  din¬ 
ner.  There  is  a  social  parlor  which  will  be 
open  for  guests  during  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  with  magazines  and  newspapers  for  free 
use.  This  parlor  is  prettily  furnished.  There 
is  an  Employment  Bureau  in  connection  with 
the  Inn,  no  charge  being  made  for  help  ren¬ 
dered  in  procuring  work  for  men.  At  the 
dedication  exercises  last  Monday  evening  Mr. 
Wanamaker  explained  his  purpose  in  founding 
the  Inn  in  the  following  words: 

The  F'riendly  Inn  is  not  a  charity,  nor  is  it  a 
fountain  of  religious  sympathy.  Rather  should 
we  say  it  is  a  stepladder  held  up  by  kindly 
hands,  out  of  love  for  the  blessed  Christ,  by 
which  men  who  have  fallen  from  want  or  by 
misfortune  may  have  a  lift  toward  daylight 
again.  It  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  Sunday 
Breakfast  Association,  or  the  Franklin  Home, 
or  any  such  excellent  institutions,  nor  is  it  to 
cover  their  specific  work.  The  purpose  of  the 
Inn  is,  on  the  one  hand,  without  refusing  any 
but  those  who  have  been  proved  unworth)',  to 
stand  between  a  man  and  that  low  nich  in 
human  society  where  a  Sunday  breakfast  is  a 
God  send,  and  to  catch  him  before  he  falls  so 
far. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Inn  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  simply  to  nurse  a  man  out  of  bis  sprees 
in  the  hope  of  a  permanent  cure.  It  is  a  dead 
earnest  effort  to  be  the  Good  Samaritan  to  the 
man  on  the  Jericho  road :  to  light  a  lamp  for  a 
man,  if  possible,  before  ho  has  gone  to  the 
almost  bottomless  pit  of  the  slums ;  to  make 
a  sweet,  clean,  pure,  Chrsitian  home  for  him 
every  night  until  he  can  get  a  better  one :  to 
encourage  him  by  Christian  companionship, 
and  by  aids  to  employment,  helping  him  to  be 
worthy  to  be  received  again  by  the  society 
from  which,  by  one  reason  or  another,  be  is  a 
fugitive. 

The  Inn  will  be  a  family  more  than  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  home  prayers  shall  be  said 
every  night  beneath  its  roof.  To  enable  men 
to  be  self-respecting,  every  one  must  pay  the 
nominal  charges  for  clean  beds  and  wholesome 
food.  No  subscriptions  will  be  asked  for,  but 
the  Good  Samaritan  Pence  Box  will  be  open 
to  anyone  who  want  to  provide  for  men  who 
do  not  have  the  small  amounts  necessary  to 
stay  here.  So  long  as  there  is  anything  in 
that  box  none  will  be  turned  away  and  out  of 
that  box  may  come  medicine  for  the  sick  and 
clothes  and  shoes  for  the  needy,  if  so  be  that 
friends  provide. 

The  house  will  never  be  shut  day  or  night 
against  an  unfortunate  man,  whatever  be  his 
nationality  or  creed.  It  is  not  to  be  conducted 
by  a  society,  but  by  a  superintendent  who 
will  call  around  him  a  few  associates.  For 
wider  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  home, 
citizens  may  use  orders  on  us  and  we  will 
serve  them.  However,  whether  we  receive  out¬ 
side  aid  or  not,  the  Friendly  Inn  is  here  to 
stay.  Its  doors,  like  the  doors  of  the  saloon, 
will  be  open  day  and  night.  The  wanderer 
may  always  enter  here. 

The  Abington  congregation,  whose  beauti¬ 
ful  house  of  worship  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
few  weeks  since,  has  decided  to  rebuild  at 
once.  The  insurance  on  the  burnt  building 
amounts  to  $13,000,  and  the  people  will  raise 
the  remainder  necessary.  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Henderson.  Neighboring  churches 
have  shown  interest  and  sympathy.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Montgomery  of  the  Ashbourne  Church 
was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  plans 


for  the  future  were  discussed.  The  Second 
Church,  Germantown,  offers  to  provide  the 
pulpit  furniture.  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker  will 
give  a  new  bell. 

Apropos  to  this  announcement,  attention 
should  be  called  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Witherow’s  card, 
issued  this  week,  reciting  the  circumstances 
of  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  edifice  re¬ 
cently  destroyed.  Dr.  Witherow  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  walls  were  not  a  hundred  years 
old,  as  has  been  stated.  Abington  was  Dr. 
Witherow's  first  charge,  and  the  money  for 
the  building  was  solicited  by  him.  He  says 
that  he  was  not  around  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  was  in  ISO!)  07,  and  watched  with  intensest 
interest  every  stage  of  progress  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  capstone  of  the  beautiful  church  build¬ 
ing.  _ 

Dr.  William  C.  Cattell  has  recently  returned 
from  a  summer  abroad — in  time  to  a])pear  be¬ 
fore  the  Synods,  as  has  long  been  his  wont, 
with  his  eloquent  pleas  in  behalf  of  our  min¬ 
isters  who  have  served  their  Master  until  their 
strength  is  gone  and  who  are  now  in  need  of 
the  help  which  love  should  never  hesitate  to 
grant.  The  Doctor  speaks  with  cheerfulness 
of  his  vacation  experiences,  and  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  renewed  his  youth.  He  is  a 
man  who  always  carries  in  his  very  face  the 
bright  shining  of  his  big  heart’s  love. 

Last  Sunday  marked  the  seventy-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Eastburn  Mariner’s  Church. 
The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee  has  been  pastor  of  this 
church  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  done 
and  continues  to  do  a  noble  work  for  the  sail¬ 
ors.  He  is  a  man  of  quiet  manner,  but  of 
strong  faith  and  great  patience  and  persist¬ 
ence.  The  anniversary  exercises  were  held  in 
the  North  Broad-street  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  pastor.  Dr.  Cuyler 
made  the  principal  address,  and  those  who 
heard  it  say  that  his  eloquence  reached  its 
oldtime  fervor  as  he  pleaded  for  the  work  of 
Christ  among  the  men  who  go  upon  the  sea. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Germantown, 
was  dedicated  one  evening  last  week.  The 
edifice  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  as  a  mortgage  remained  upon  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  dedication  was  deferred.  At  last  the 
money  was  r&ised  to  liquidate  the  mortgage, 
and  there  was  a  double  ceremony— a  mortgage 
burning  and  a  dedication— on  the  same  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  the  former 
pastor,  preached  the  sermon.  The  new  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Scott,  pastor  of  the  McDowell 
Memorial  Church  has  much  to  encourage  him 
in  his  faithful  work.  The  second  anniversary 
of  the  occupation  of  the  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ing  was  observed  the  other  evening,  a  special 
feature  being  a  reception  to  those  who  have 
united  with  the  church  during  the  past  year. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Newkirk,  D.  D.,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  the  Bethesda  Church, 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of 
November.  Dr.  Newkirk  has  wrought  faith¬ 
fully  in  this  church  for  nine  years. 

^  J.  R.  Miller. 

GKBMAN  KVLKRS. 

Of  the  40  monarchical  countries  at  present 
found  on  the  map  of  Europe,  33  are  governed 
by  members  of  descendants  of  German  fami¬ 
lies.  Of  these  22  are  in  the  German  Empire 
and  11  outsidf  of  Germany — namely,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  England,  Greece,  Lichen- 
stein,  the  Netherlands,  Austro  -  Hungary, 
Portugal,  Rum.inia,  Russia.  The  reigning 
families  in  Spain,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Monaco 
are  of  Romanic  origin,  although  those  of 
Savoy  and  Spain,  while  Bourbon,  are  strongly 
mixed  with  German  blood.  Of  Slavic  origin 
are  only  the  house  of  Petrowitch  Njegosh, 
reigning  in  Montenegro,  aqd  that  of  Obreno- 
vich,  reigning  in  Servia ;  ^is  last  also  is  not 
of  unmixed  blood.  The  Sultan  is  ot  Turanian 
origin.  The  40  rulers  in  Europe  are  derived 
from  26  different  families,  and  of  them  17  are 
German. 


THE  SECRET  OF  PRAYER. 

A  Sunday  Kvenini;  Sermon  at  the  Cedar  Avenue 
Chapel,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  by  Kollin  A.  Sawyer, 
1».1>.  _ 

“l^ay  to  thy  Father  irhich  in  in  secret.” 

There  is  a  mystery  in  prayer.  We  recognize 
it  by  closing  our  eyes  when  we  pray.  Our 
Lord  gives  it  special  emphasis  by  commanding 
us  to  go  apart  from  all  the  ordinary  associa¬ 
tions  of  daily  life,  shut  out  all  the  world,  and 
commune  alone  with  God.  In  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  such  an  exercise  we  enter  into 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  unseen  and  invisible 
Being  whom  He  teaches  us  to  call  “Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven.”  The  whole  environment 
of  one  who  goes  away  to  pray  in  secret  sug¬ 
gests  the  mysterious  and  yet  the  real,  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  and  yet  most 
momentous  in  its  connection  with  actual  life ; 
as  wonderful  as  if  we  stepped  out  of  one  of 
our  rooms  into  ahull  of  Jerusalem  the  golden, 
as  if  in  daily  prayer  we  went  every  day  from 
earth  up  to  heaven. 

Briefly,  then,  and  very  comprehensively, 
we  may  say  that  the  secret  of  prayer  is  prayer 
in  secret.  For  we  find  the  mystery  of  prayer 
by  going  ax)art  to  pray.  W’e  have  not  yet 
defined  it,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is ; 
but  we  have  found  that  which  makes  prayer 
different  from  any  other  form  of  speech  or  exer¬ 
cise  of  mind  ;  we  begin  to  realize  its  solemnity, 
we  become  conscious  of  a  new  relation  of  our 
spirits  with  the  Spirit  supreme  behind  the  things 
which  are  seen,  we  come  into  touch  with  the 
verities  which  give  meaning  and  value  to  that 
which  we  may  truly  call  reality,  we  pass  from 
the  place  where  we  are  judges  of  our  conduct 
and  motive  into  a  Presence  which  passes  final 
judgment  on  all  actions,  on  all  developments 
of  character.  And  as  these  great  and  new 
experiences  grow  familiar  to  us,  they  may 
fade  in  their  freshness  but  they  do  not  fail  in 
the  essential  dignity  and  force  which  compel 
our  reverence  and  awe ;  we  may  cease  trying 
to  explore  the  depth  and  height  of  prayer,  but 
we  never  cease  to  feel  the  strange  fascination 
of  the  act  of  speaking  our  inmost  thoughts  to 
the  infinite  Heart  that  beats  in  all  the  pulses 
of  the  world  and  makes  of  the  most  solitary 
place  a  scene  of  sober,  and  often  of  the  sweetest 
companionship  and  communion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  tt>  take  up  your 
time  by  attempting  to  explore  this  mystery  of 
prayer ;  it  is  rather  to  talk  wi»h  you  in  the 
presence  of  it.  Coleridge  did  not  sing  his 
Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc  on  the  summit  of  it 
where  the  morning  star  seemed  to  stay,  hut 
from  a  safe  shelter  in  full  sight  of  that  majes¬ 
tic  dome.  That  is  better.  Plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  cafion  of  the  Colorado  is  not  en¬ 
joying  the  picture  which  the  pencil  of  Moran 
has  brought  away  from  the  wilderness  and 
hung  up  in  the  Capitol  for  our  delight. 

The  instruction  of  a  great  scene  is  not  de¬ 
scription,  of  a  great  truth  is  not  definition ;  it 
is  inspiration.  The  impressiveness  of  prayer 
is  not  in  defining  its  mystery,  which  we  can¬ 
not  do,  but  in  feeling  its  grandeur  and  glory, 
which  we  can  do,  if  we  wait  before  it  quietly 
and  with  open  mind.  Your  duty  to  pray,  the 
need  of  prayer,  the  wise  kindness  of  the  com¬ 
mand  to  pray  in  secret  and  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction  to  pray  without  ceasing,  the  right 
way  to  pray,  the  blessing  and  the  comfort  of 
communing  with  God,  the  holiness  of  the 
hour  of  prayer,  the  exaltation  of  a  soul  that 
loves  to  pray,  the  sad  loss  of  uplift  and  steady 
fall  to  lower  levels  of  the  soul  that  has  never 
learned  or  has  ceased  to  pray,  all  these  things 
are  best  taught,  not  by  words  only,  by  mere 
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didactic  speech,  but  by  coming  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  prayer  mystery  and  sitting  down 
before  it,  letting  its  silence  fall  like  music  on 
the  soul. 

That  mystery  is  personal  speech  with  God  ; 
as  the  mystery  of  a  religious  life  is  going  your 
daily  rounds  as  if  seeing  the  Invisible.  Not  that 
mystery  is  unreal,  but  that  the  greater  reali¬ 
ties  are  unseen.  For  every  inch  of  an  iceberg 
above  the  sea,  there  is  a  foot  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  for  every  part  of  our  life  that  one  beside 
us  sees,  there  is  a  boundless  part  which  none 
but  ourselves  can  know,  and  where  our  self 
knowledge  ends  God’s  knowledge  of  us  just 
begins.  Of  all  that  we  speak  or  sing,  the  in¬ 
finite  sum  is  still  unspoken  ;  the  songs  of  the 
ages  are  written  out  of  a  fullness  that  is  deep 
as  the  unsounded  seas  of  human  emotion  and 
yearning.  Shallower  things  do  not  live  ;  the 
vaster  deeps  only  endure.  So  you  must  not 
think  the  mystery  of  the  unseen  is  also  un¬ 
real,  for  the  declaration  of  unbelief  in  the 
infinite  Invisible,  is  a  denial  of  the  grander 
part  of  yourself,  a  confession  of  blindness  to 
the  best  things  of  both  this  and  the  second  life, 
which  is  guilty  as  well  as  miserahle.  We  are 
in  touch  with  the  Invisible  every  hour;  in  His 
hand  our  breath  is,  and  His  are  all  our  ways. 
We  talk  with  Him  when  we  pray.  This  is  the 
holy  secret  of  our  prayer.  We  have  but  to  be¬ 
lieve  to  see  this  secret,  not  necessarily  to  un¬ 
derstand  it,  only  to  know  that  this  is  its  mys¬ 
terious  quality,  its  matchless  8i)lendor,  in 
order  to  feel  the  need  and  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  daily  prayer. 

The  mystery  of  speech  is  very  great.  To  set 
a  thought  afioat  on  a  breath  is  greater  than 
launching  a  ship  on  the  sea.  To  coin  a  feel¬ 
ing  and  give  it  wings  to  fly  on  a  word  framed 
by  the  lips  is  as  if  you  mined  and  minted  gold 
and  breathed  into  the  image  a  spark  of  your 
own  soul’s  life  by  a  single  act  of  will.  It  is 
the  wonder  of  God’s  creating  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  when  you  utter,  not  the 
cry  of  a  beast,  but  a  thought  that  breathes 
a  word  that  burns.  Speech  is  the  mystery  of 
life,  the  deeper  mystery  of  the  life  of  the  soul. 
Speech  is  a  creation  greater  than  that  of  man 
himself,  for  in  speaking  the  soul  of  man  re¬ 
produces  itself  in  the  insensate  air,  and 
springs  into  birth  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  love,  an  archangel  equipped  to  fly  and 
fight.  This  is  a  mystery  more  great  than  all 
myth  or  magic,  the  mighty  mystery  of  each 
single  and  spoken  word. 

But  the  mystery  of  speech  with  another  soul 
is  greater  than  the  mystery  of  speech  alone. 

.  You  send  your  thought  across  the  space  that 
separates  you  from  another,  and  it  reaches, 
not  an  image  of  clay,  but  pierces  through  the 
dense  mass  till  it  finds  a  soul  within  and  sets 
that  astir  or  on  fire.  Our  words  do  not  fall 
like  balls  of  ivory  on  floors  of  marble;  our 
thoughts  do  not  light  on  polished  mirrors  that 
merely  give  back  the  cold  reflection  of  them¬ 
selves;  but  the  mystery  of  speech  with  an¬ 
other  like  yourself  is  that  your  soul  finds  his 
soul,  your  thought  finds  the  secret  place  of  a 
soul’s  unspoken  thoiight,  and  like  a  translated 
spirit  it  ranges  the  realms  of  another  mind  to 
do  your  bidding  there.  You  send  a  part  of 
your  soul’s  life  into  another  soul’s  life  when 
you  hold  speech  with  your  fellow  creature. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  human  speech 
seem  here  to  culminate.  And  the  reason  for 
our  Lord’s  reminder  that  every  idle  word 
would  flash  back  upon  us  in  the  judgment 
day,  is  stamped  on  that  mystery  of  soul  com¬ 
munion.  Shiill  we  ever  forget  the  sanctity 
of  language,  the  holy  law  of  pure  speech,  the 
sacrilege  of  defiling  a  soul,  the  horror  of 
violating  the  sanctuary  of  a  human  spirit? 

Christ  found  the  temple  a  chaffering  market, 
and  for  once  He  fell  to  violence.  Sometimes 
I  think  His  whip  of  twisted  thongs  might 


swing  over  the  thoughtless  chatter  of  our 
modern  life,  smiting  us  into  silence.  If  He 
should  put  His  torch  to  the  daily  press,  what 
a  conflagration  would  come  1  The  blasphemy 
of  to  day  is  reckless  speech,  the  outraging  of 
human  souls  by  words  that  are  unfit,  unwise, 
impure,  untrue !  Do  you  wonder  that  in  a 
time  of  ribaldry  much  likeours,theold  Puritans 
grew  silent  and  taught  their  children  to  speak 
little,  to  season  their  speech  with  sense?  Did 
you  think  lightly  of  the  order  of  silent  monks, 
who  spoke  not  even  at  their  meals?  Yet  they 
had  reason,  and  to-day  one  feels  a  reverence 
for  the  White  Carmelite  who  goes  his  mute 
rounds  only'  opening  his  lips  to  breathe  a 
prayer  or  a  benediction.  For  the  mystery  of 
our  speech  makes  it  sacred,  and  to  preserve 
its  sanctity  is  the  safeguard  of  our  civilized 
life. 

Passing  on  from  this  ever  deepening  mystery 
of  speech  and  speech  with  another  human 
soul,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  final 
mystery  of  prayer  when  we  think  what  it  is  to 
pray. 

Prayer  is  the  speech  of  man  with  his 
Father  in  heaven.  All  the  mystery  of 
speech,  all  the  sacred  mystery  of  speech  by 
which  we  telegraph  through  seas  of  space  to 
other  souls,  transporting  our  life  to  the  dis 
tant  realm  of  another’s  thought,  becomes 
magically  greater  when  the  whole  mystery  of 
man  is  linked  with  the  mystery  of  God  by 
inter  communion.  The  fall  of  Lucifer  from 
heaven  was  the  snapping  of  the  cable  of  com¬ 
munion.  The  fall  of  man  was  the  loss  of 
speech  with  his  Maker.  To  pick  up  these 
severed  strands  was  the  struggle  of  the  ages. 
To  bind  them  together  like  a  broken  body, 
bleeding  at  the  sutures,  the  Lord’s  (^rist 
came  and  the  Holy  Spirit  followed  His  resur¬ 
rection  and  return  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  Father  Almighty.  The  restoration  of 
speech  between  man  and  God  is  the  miracle 
of  mercy.  The  mystery  of  prayer  has  all  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  This  is  the  sublime 
secret  of  our  prayer  to  the  Father,  made 
possible  by  the  Son,  made  effectual  by  the 
Holy  Spirit !  Behold  this,  my  brother,  and 
you  will  not  need  a  hon>ily  on  prayer.  Be 
filled  rather  with  grateful  wonder  that  He  has 
trusted  you  with  the  secret  of  speech  with 
Him ! 

Need  I  linger  to  speak  the  sadness  and  sin 
of  a  prayerless  man ;  the  gloom  and  deepening 
darkness  of  a  prayerless  soul ;  the  wandering 
and  final  wreck  of  a  civilization  that  forgets 
to  pray ;  the  riot  and  ultimate  wreck  of  life 
that  has  lost  the  secret  of  prayer? 

Or  shall  I  stay  to  talk  of  all  the  wonders 
which  the  secret  of  prayer  suggests,  the  an¬ 
swers  that  come  from  heaven  in  heavenly 
guise,  but  always  best  for  men  who  are  yet 
on  earth,  the  duty  to  pray,  which  many  fear, 
the  command  which  so  many  disobey?  For 
these  are  all  implied  in  the  place  where  we 
meet,  this  House  of  Prayer!  Dear  house  of 
prayer  1 

No.  This  I  did  not  set  out  to  do.  I  tried  to 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
prayer,  as  you  lead  your  child  to  face  the  sea, 
and  then  let  him  tell  himself  what  the  wild 
waves  say  without  your  help;  so  here  I 
leave  you  to  speak  with  your  own  soul,  and  if 
the  mystery  be  too  great,  I  pray  you,  speak 
with  God  1 


A  graphic  idea  of  the  immense  size  of  Siberia 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  compari¬ 
son :  All  of  the  States,  kingdoms,  principali¬ 
ties,  empires,  etc.,  of  Europe,  except  Russia, 
and  all  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
could  be  placed  side  by  side  in  Siberia,  and 
yet  the  uncovered  space  would  be  equal  to  a 
country  containing  an  area  of  800,000  square 
miles. 


THE  REL.4TION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PUL¬ 
PIT  TO  SECULAR  REFORMS. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Townsend. 

There  is  no  lack  of  people  in  these  days  who 
say:  “The  pulpit  has  a  sphere  of  its  own;  it 
was  created  and  has  been  perpetuated  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  human  soul,  of  present¬ 
ing  the  realities  of  another  life,  of  convinc¬ 
ing  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to 
come.  Let  it  stick  to  that;  let  matters  of 
civic  concern,  and  affairs  of  politico  economy 
be  relegated  to  other  men  than  ministers ;  let 
the  intellectual  life,  as  such,  and  the  artistic 
life,  and  in  fact  all  the  six-day  economy  of 
man  be  matters  for  the  consideration  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  layman,  and  let  the  minister  re¬ 
serve  himself  for  the  function  of  saving  the 
soul. 

I  am  grateful  that  whereas  this  was  once 
the  pulpit’s  idea  of  its  own  mission  that  it  has 
long  ere  this  outgrown  that  idea.  The  time 
has  forever  gone  by  when  the  ecclesiastic  can 
imagine  that  he  is  fulfilling  his  whole  duty  to 
God  and  man  by  sitting  in  his  study,  prayer¬ 
fully  devoting  himself  to  the  preparation  of  hie 
spiritual  exhortations  and  delivering  them  ex 
cathedra  on  the  Lord’s  own  day.  No,  there 
has  come  a  reformation  to  the  clergy ;  it 
came,  began  to  come,  long  before  Charles 
Parkhurst  ascended  his  pedestal  as  leader. 
To  be  sure,  he  gave  this  reformation  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impulse,  so  that,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  began  to  hear  of  other  Parkhursts: 
“The  Parkhurst  of  Minneapolis,”  the  “Park¬ 
hurst  of  Chicago,”  the  “Parkhurst  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,”  and  the  like.  But  anyone  who  has 
carefully  scanned  every  week,  for  some  years 
past,  the  printed  subjects  of  Sunday  discourse 
in  churches,  will  readily  admit  that  this  re¬ 
form  began  to  issue  some  years  ago.  To  day 
it  may  be  found  in  its  efflorescence;  but  the 
fact  itself  is  not  new. 

There  was  a  time  when,  in  all  things  other 
than  spiritual,  the  clergy  were  content  to  fol¬ 
low  on  behind  in  the  great  parade  of  social 
events,  content  to  learn  from  others  what 
was  going  on,  content  to  be  formed  in  opinion 
by  the  perhaps  ill-formed  opinions  of  others, 
but  that  is  no  more ;  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  the  clergy  are  parading  along  w’ay  up 
in  the  fore  of  the  procession,  right  behind  the 
police.  Christian  pulpits  are  becoming  factors 
in  the  creation  of  public  opinion  in  civic 
things;  read  what  the  New  York  preachers 
have  been  talking  about  in  their  pulpits  the 
last  few  Sundays,  and  you  will  at  least  agree 
in  the  proposition  that  the  smell  of  the  cloister 
is  not  in  the  garments  of  the  clergy. 

Beyond  a  jTeradventure  the  Christian  pulpit 
must  take  an  active  interest  in  the  material 
welfare  of  mankind.  Shall  a  physician  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  diet  of  his  patient? 
lie  is  a  negligent  one  if  he  does  not.  Shall  a 
lawyer  take  .an  active  interest  in  the  details  of 
his  client’s  life  as  they  pertain  to  the  salvation  of 
the  case  at  issue?  Most  assuredly. yes.  Shall  the 
architect,  busied  as  he  is  with  the  impressions 
of  the  grand  whole,  and  the  utilities  of  interior 
structure,  have  yet  no  thought  for  the 
strength  and  quality  of  timber,  stone,  steel, 
under  girders,  pier-foundations,  and  the  like? 
To  be  sure.  When  the  time  shall  come  to  ban¬ 
ish  the  physician  and  laywer  and  architect 
from  these  things,  then  it  will  be  time  to  exile 
the  Christain  pulpit  from  an  active  interest  in 
the  material  welfare  of  mankind. 

But  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
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material  things  of  life  are  the  spiritual  things, 
the  things  that  are  peculiarly  in  the  province 
of  the  preacher ;  our  very  call  of  the  Lord  is 
to  apply  the  principles  of  Christ  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  come  a  reformation  in  life’s 
“materials.”  How  can  there  be  repentance, 
without  some  mighty  material  sin  to  be  turned 
from?  How  can  there  be  justice  without 
some  material  application  of  it  in  business? 
How  can  there  be  charity,  without  some 
mean,  dirty  thing  to  be  overlooked  ?  How  can 
there  be  consecration  without  its  going  out  as 
a  leaven  in  daily  life? 

Repentance  and  charity  and  justice  and  faith 
and  consecration,  and  all  these  things  are 
stock  phrases  and  stock  themes  in  the  pulpit, 
but  the  thing  that  makes  them  so  is  the  fact 
that  f/icir  only  interpretation  is  found  outside  in 
a  very  material,  a  very  practicxil,  and  a  very 
tricked  irorld.  You  could  have  heaven  without 
a  world  ;  but  you  could  not  have  religion  with¬ 
out  a  world  of  practical  problems  with  which 
to  try  it  and  prove  it.  Paradise  doesn’t  need 
the  test  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Tenderloin  dis¬ 
trict,  but  Presbyterianism  does,  and  so  does 
Epifcopacy,  and  so  do  all  phrases  of  religious 
life. 

It  was  Paul,  or  some  other  good  man,  who 
said:  “The  things  which  are  seen  are  tem¬ 
poral,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.  ”  The  material  things  of  life  are  the 
things  which  last  the  longest,  have  the  most 
to  «lo  with  crystallizing  righteousness  into 
character  and  tend  the  most  to  bring  about 
true  lia])i)iness  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
home. 

Anything  that  will  do  that  is  a  most  mate¬ 
rial  thing;  but  if  back  of  what  does  it,  what 
really  does  it,  you  find  a  law  of  God  or  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  I  affirm  that  the 
preacher  is  all  right  in  dealing  with  the  ethics 
of  the  street,  the  counting  house,  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  bureau,  the  sal(K)n,  quarantine,  the  ])est- 
house,  art-gallery,  stock  exchange,  )K)liee 
court,  anything,  everything  that  will  tend  to 
give  a  man  a  sweeter  character  and  a  cleaner 
soul.  Deny  the  minister  this  and  you  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  ]>hysician  to  get  out  of  the  sick  room 
and  keej)  himself  aloof  from  the  diet  of  the 
sick  man. 

And  yet  there  is  existent  to  day  a  trace,  at 
least,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  mediaeval  and 
post- media? val  notions  concerning  what  are 
proper  objects  for  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  pulpit.  Puritanism,  as  well  as  prelacy, 
instilled  the  thought  that  sacerdotal  dignities 
were  best  j)re8erved  by  the  minister  sticking 
closely  to  his  study,  his  pulpit,  and  his  i)sycho- 
logical  errands.  For  him  to  think,  talk,  or 
comjiort  himself  as  other  men  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  apropos.  But  in  these  days  we  are 
coming  to  the  new  dominie  as  well  as  the  new 
woman.  And  the  new  dominie  is  dressing 
somewhat  as  other  men  di'ess,  interesting  him 
self  in  the  affairs  that  interest  laymen  of 
thought,  and  in  all  ways  cultivating  a  minis¬ 
terial  side  that  was  neglected  for  centuries. 
But  even  yet,  people  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  he  is  perhaps  jeajwrdizing  the 
dignities  of  sacred  things  by  his  new  familiari¬ 
ties.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  serious 
is  happening.  The  minister  who  knows  most 
about  the  week-day  needs  of  people,  is  in  my 
0])inion,  going  to  have  additional  weight  in 
prescribing  for  their  spiritual  needs  on  Sun- 
daj-.  Until  this  is  broadly  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  always  be  the  sjwken  or  un- 
8]X>ken  question  as  to  whether  the  Christian 
pul|)it  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
material  welfare  of  mankind. 

But  with  respect  to  the  ministry,  an  “ac¬ 
tive”  interest  is  a  different  thing  than  a  “con¬ 
trolling”  interest.  The  participation  of  the 
.clergy  in  material  welfares  should  be  a  thing 
regulated  and  controlled  by  a  proper  balance; 


it  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  proper 
sequence  of  values  in  the  iiiatter. 

To  get  things  in  proper  focus,  we  will  ask, 
first,  what  is  the  supreme  errand  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  of  its  ministry?  Why  was  it  founded? 
What  were  the  notions  of  Christ  and  the 
Twelve  Aj^stles  with  respect  to  the  supreme 
errand  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Not  that  it 
should  be  a  municipal  power,  not  that  it 
should  assume  the  functions  of  the  academy, 
not  that  it  should  take  unto  itself  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  governments,  but  that  it  should  first, 
foremost,  and  all  the  time  strive  for  the  in¬ 
culcation  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven— the  controlling  character  and  soul 
principles  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  facts  of  eternal  losses  by 
sin  and  eternal  gains  by  salvation ;  and  it  is 
to  bend  its  supreme  energies  to  the  lines  of 
that  problem.  Other  things  may  be  supple¬ 
mentary  and  incidental,  but  those  things  are 
the  first  things. 

Up  to  this  time,  ministerial  education,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  has  been  along  these 
lines  of  the  supreme  ideal.  In  a  majority  of 
instances,  the  school  life,  the  academic  life, 
the  college  life,  the  seminary  life  of  the  future 
ecclesiastic,  has  constantly  in  view  the  i)ulpit, 
and  not  the  rostrum  or  the  stump;  it  deals 
with  a  broad  and  liberal  education  whose 
future  is  to  be  instrumental  in  winning  souls 
for  Christ.  Many  things  that  would  be  ap- 
j)ropriate  for  other  men  are  left  out ;  some 
things  that  woubl  be  inai)propriate  for  other 
men  are  taken  in.  And  finally,  when  lie 
comes  to  his  resjxinsibilities,  his  sujireme  fit¬ 
ness  is  to  interpret  God’s  Word  in  such  ways 
and  with  such  ajiplications  as  to  best  achieve 
the  i^leal  that  I  have  already  given  you. 

So  far  from  making  any  apologies  for  this, 
it  is  the  highest  desideratum.  It  is  right  and 
pnqier.  Suii|K>se  the  lawyer  or  the  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
were  to  invade  the  domain  of  the  ecclesiastic? 
He  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  find 
himself  handicapiied  by  infelicities,  by  things 
inapproiuiate.  So  with  the  minister,  when  he 
strays  too  far  from  his  evident  environment  of 
thought  and  }>ractice  ;  he  does  not  find  himself 
at  home  in  wire-pulling  caucuses,  or  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  iwlitical  slates,  or  in  prescribing  for 
civil  and  municipal  ailments.  He  may  have 
the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  world,  but  his  jieculiar  train¬ 
ing  of  life  and  thought  has  not  given  him  a 
cutting  edge  in  those  things;  he  is  easily  out¬ 
witted,  often  by  his  mental  inferiors ;  I  have 
known,  for  instance,  in  troubled  <'omniuniti»s, 
the  disturbances  between  capital  and  labor  to 
be  seriously  aggravated  by  the  unwise  and 
unskilled  public  utterances  of  ministers  who 
w’ere  all  right  excejA  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about.  And  I  have 
known  some  of  these  would-be  Parkhursts  to 
essay  his  role  and  to  get  sadly  enmeshed  in 
the  guiles  of  men. 

And  thus,  for  these  various  reasons,  we 
take  the  position  that  now,  at  least,  the  active 
interest  of  the  Christian  pulpit  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  a  different  sense  than  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest ;  .and  I  simply  mean  by  that 
^n  interest  that  would  seek  to  control.  The 
sphere  is  yet  too  foreign  a  one  to  be  a  familiar 
one ;  the  weaijons  too  new  to  be  successfully 
wielded.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
the  Parkhurstian  education  will  be  a  much 
more  prominent  factor  in  the  all  around  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  clergy  than  it  is  to-day,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will;  but  even  then,  wh<at?  Just 
this:  that  the  highest  ideals  of  the  pulpit  will 
still  be  what  they  are  to-day,  and  that  the  first 
thing  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  thing  .all  the  time 
for  the  pulpit  is  to  be  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  you  get  the  kindgom  of  heaven  set  up  in 


a  m<an’s  heart  and  soul,  all  things  else  will  be 
added.  Set  that  kingdom  up,  and  you  have 
done  more  to  assist  the  material  welfare  of 
mankind :  you  have  done  more  to  make  him  a 
good  citizen,  a  better  voter;  you  have  done 
more  to  set  cleanliness  of  every  kind  upon  its 
throne ;  you  have  done  more  to  curtail  crime 
and  pauperism,  to  instill  justice,  to  assail 
ignorance ;  you  have  done  more  to  deepen 
municipal  rigtheousness  and  to  leaven  all  kind 
of  human  needs,  than  you  could  possibly  do  in 
any  other  way. 

The  assertion  may  be  made  boldly  that  the 
kindgom  of  heaven  is  the  best  panacea  for  the 
ailments  of  society,  and  in  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  the  minister  is  second  to  no  man  in  civic 
utilities.  He  cannot  apply  the  outward  reme¬ 
dies  like  a  Peter  Cooper  or  a  William  E. 
Dodge,  but  he  is,  after  all,  aiming  at  and 
dealing  with  the  tap  root  of  all  difficulties  and 
all  problems.  His  pulpit  is  better  for  him 
than  any  primary ;  his  Bible  message  more 
puissant  in  his  hands  and  on  his  lips  than 
any  deliverance  he  could  make  or  any  advice 
he  could  give  founded  on  political  or  economic 
bases.  Let  him  be  “active”  so  far  and  in  those 
ways  that  are  appropriate  to  his  powers,  but 
let  the  interest  that  seeks  to  control,  come,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  from  the  results  of  his 
applying  the  sovereign  remedy  at  his  com 
mand,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  estab 
lished  in  the  heart  will  itself  and  directly 
affect  the  material  welfare  of  n\;inkind. 

Oh.vnok.  X.  .1. 


“Let  Us  tio  On  Unto  I'erfeiOioii.” 

Great  strides  have  been  made  since  the  early 
centuries  in  the  methods  followed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  several 
hundred  years  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
meet  with  armed  soldiery  at  the  doors  of  our 
assemblies  to  preserve  the  peace.  We  read 
according  to  one  historian,  Ranke,  that  at  a 
great  council  of  the  Church  held  centuries 
since,  the  strife  was  so  great  that  “blood 
flowed  in  the  streets  on  the  ground  conse¬ 
crated  to  peace.  ” 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
have  come  better  order  and  greater  charity, 
more  self-restraint  and  patience  towards  those 
differing  from  ourselves.  This  marked  im¬ 
provement  is  not  because  of  any  change  in  the 
Gospel  we  preach,  but  because  we  have  been 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  exercise  of  a 
more  exalted  charity,  one  more  truly  evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Christlike. 

We  have  not  as  a  church  risen  to  the  height 
of  our  profession  as  outlined  in  our  Form  of 
Government.  The  charter  of  our  highest  court, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  noble  one,  breathing 
the  full  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  makes  it  obliga 
tory  upon  that  court  to  promote  “union,  jieace, 
and  mutual  confidence  between  the  churches” 
as  well  as  to  reprove,  warn,  or  bear  testimony 
against  error  in  doctrine.  “Holiness”  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  thing  to  be  promoted  also,  and 
“truth”  ts  a  matter  of  course.  The  solemn 
and  important  duties  of  the  Church  at  large 
through  her  courts,  should,  as  has  been  hinted 
elsewhere,  engage  the  attention  of  all  our 
ministry  and  elders  more  and  more  as  we  grow 
in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence?  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  become  less  and  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  them.  We  can  rest  contented  with 
nothing  short'of  the  high  aim  set  before  us  by 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  “Let 
us  go  on  unto  perfection.  W.  S.  G. 

Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  said  in  a  note¬ 
worthy  speech:  “The  Presbyterians  cling 
more  closely  to  the  college  of  fishermen  than 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals;  they  contend  for 
a  scriptural  faith  and  for  a  scriptural  wor¬ 
ship.  ”  Is  not  the  New  Testament  to  be  counted 
“  historic”? 
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The  Examiner,  noting  the  discussion  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  recent  letter  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Fulton  in  The  Evangelist,  comes  strongly 
to  his  support  in  calling  for  common  protec¬ 
tion  in  all  parts  of  China  without  reference 
to  “treaty  ports. ”  Our  contemporary  proceeds : 

Let  us  grant  for  a  moment  the  correctness 
of  this  statement  that  the  foreigner  has  no 
rights  under  the  treaties.  But  the  Chinese 
Government  has  allowed  our  missionaries  in 
the  face  of  day  to  go  everywhere,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  it  has  tacitly  granted  them  the  right  of 
residence.  Supposing  that  they  have  no  rights 
under  the  treaties,  it  would  be  competent  for 
China  to  say  to  them ;  “You  must  not  go  in¬ 
land.”  It  would  have  been  competent  for 
China  to  have  ordered  them  to  withdraw  and 
to  have  enforced  its  decree.  That  is  one 
thing.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  the 
Chinese  oliicials  to  stir  up  the  mob,  already 
inflamed  to  madness  against  foreigners  by  the 
recent  humiliating  defeats,  and  for  the  mob, 
with  the  silent  or  expressed  approval  of  the 
officials,  to  set  on  fire  tho  houses  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  to  spear  them,  to  murder  their  inno¬ 
cent  children,  to  burn  them  in  their  own 
homes,  to  dig  out  their  eyes— this  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Even  though  these  foreign¬ 
ers  are  guilty  of  the  flagrant  crime  of  being 
missionaries,  though  they  have  dared  to  erect 
hospitals  and  to  treat  gratuitously  millions  of 
Chinese  patients,  yet  after  all  they  are  human 
beings  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
human  beings,  and  the  nation  whose  citizens 
they  are  have  a  ])erfect  right  to  demand  for 
them  the  treatment  everywhere  accorded 
among  civilized  nations  to  human  beings. 

Untler  recent  legislation  the  Chinese,  with  a 
few  trilling  exceptions,  are  excluded  from  this 
country.  But  suppose  that,  unchecked  by  the 
authorities  with  tlieir  at  least  passive  permis¬ 
sion  a  thousand  Chinese  should  settle  in 
America  and  should  engage  in  peaceful  and 
humane  pursuits.  Would  the  fact  that  they 
were  here  contrary  to  the  law  justify  the  local 
magistrates  in  stimulating  a  mob  to  attack 
and  murder  them  and  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren?  The  Nation,  on  its  own  showing,  would 
be  comjrelled  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  facts  are  distinctly  not  as  stated  in 
The  Nation.  The  following,  which  we  receive 
from  a  source  entitled  to  absolute  confidence, 
states  the  case  clearly  and  correctly:  “Up  to 
1800  the  right  of  American  missionaries,  as  of 
those  from  other  nations,  was  limited  to  the 
treaty  ports  of  China  ;  but  the  treaty  of  Tient¬ 
sin  in  that  year  opened  the  country  at  large  to 
the  entrance  of  missionaries  as  well  as  other 
representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Thefireaty 
which  the  United  States  has  with  China 
assures  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  all 
the  rights  that  are  granted  to  the  most 
favored  nation,  and  our  missionaries,  wherever 
they  go  in  China,  are  not  only  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  American  government,  but  have 
a  right  to  expect  protection  from  the  Chinese 
government  while  ])urauing  their  proper  duties, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
above  named.  The  case  is  not  simidy  that 
missionaries  of  various  nations,  our  own  in¬ 
cluded,  have  since  1800  penetrated  farther  and 
farther  into  the  interior  of  China  without  op- 
])osition  from  the  Chinese  government,  and  so 
have  enjoyed  virtually  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  government ;  but  the  situation  is  much 
more  positive  and  clear.  Our  missionaries  in 
the  province  of  Shansi,  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  are  as  much  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Government  as  those  in 
Tientsin  itself,  and  the  Chinese  government 
has  in  many  a  case  acknowledged  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  afford  protection  to  missionaries  in 
the  interior  provinces.  ” 


The  Intelligencer  gives  the  recent  report  of 
the  Congregational  Committee  on  Christian 
Unity,  consisting  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Dyke,  Dr.  Alonzo  N.  Quint, 
and  Dr.  George  E.  Hall.  It  was  made  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  the  Triennial  Convention,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  committee  “to  attempt  specific 
union,”  “a  closer  cooperative  union,  and  if  it 
seems  feasible,  organic  union,"  to  “act  in  sim¬ 
ilar  connection  with  any  committee  of  any 
other  body  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  appointed,"  begins  in  its  fourth  paragraph 


to  set  forth  the  basis  and  form  of  Christian 
Union,  in  these  words : 

4.  That,  as  a  basis  for  such  union,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constitution  and  organic 
declaration  of  the  National  Council  adopted 
at  Oberlin  in  1871,  declaring  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  “sulficiei^  and  only  infallible  rule 
of  religious  faith  and  practice,  their  interpre¬ 
tation  thereof  being  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
commonly  called  evangelical,”  and  that  “the 
liberty  of  our  churches”  affords  “the  ground 
and  hope  of  a  more  visible  unity  in  time  to 
come,”  we,  as  Congregational  churches,  rec¬ 
ognize  no  creed  of  human  origin,  no  matter 
how  venerable  or  historically  honored  by  us, 
and  by  the  Christian  Church,  to  have  author¬ 
ity  over  our  faith,  which  authority  belongs 
only  to  the  Word  of  God. 

5.  In  any  union  contemplated  those  who 
join  together  have,  accordingly,  the  right  to 
maintain  their  conscientious  varieties  of  faith 
and  order. 

C.  And,  whereas,  the  visible  union  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  an  object  greatly  to  bo  desired  ; 
and  whereas  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  secure  it ;  and  whereas  such  union  cannot 
be  secured  by  the  submission  of  any,  but  only 
by  the  liberty  of  all, -under  Jesus  Christ,  we 
do  approve,  as  a  proposed  basis  of  such  union, 
the  platform  of  union  suggested  by  the  New 
Jersey  association  and  approved  by  a  number 
of  our  other  State  bodies,  and  we  direct  the 
Committee  on  Union  with  Other  Denomina¬ 
tions  to  present  it  in  the  following  slightly 
amended  form  to  our  sister  denominations  of 
evangelical  Christians  for  their  consideration  : 

We  propose  to  other  Protesant  Evangelical 
Churches  a  union  based  on: 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Te.stanients  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  the  only  authoritative  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

2.  Disci'pleship  of  Jesus  Christ, the  Divine  Saviour 
and  'I'eacher  of  the  world. 

3.  The  ( !hurch  of  Christ,  which  is  His  body,  whose 
great  mission  it  is  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  administration  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  alliance  of  the  churches  should  have  reg¬ 
ular  meetings  of  their  representatives,  and  should 
have  for  its  object,  among  others: 

(1)  Mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship. 

(2)  (\)operation  in  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 

(3)  The  prevention  of  rivalries  between  competing 
churches  in  the  s.ame  field. 

(7)  And,  whereas  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there 
shall  be  a  speedy  corporate  union  of  the  numerous 
bodies  into  which  the  Christian  Church  of  our  own 
land  is  divided,  we  do  therefore  desire  that  their 
growing  spiritual  unity  should  be  manifest  by  some 
form  of  federation  which  shall  express  to  the  world 
their  common  purpose  and  confession  of  faith  in 
.Tesiis  Chri«it,  and  which  shall  have  for  its  object  to 
make  visible  their  fellowship,  to  remove  misunder¬ 
standings,  andtoaifl  their  consultations  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world;  and  to  this 
eml  we  invite  correspondence  with  other  Christian 
boilies. 

(8)  And  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  forwarding  such 
federation  and  union  is  a  large  one,  beyond  the 
leisure  and  strength  of  m*‘ml)ers  of  this  committee 
otherwise  employed,  while  the  expense  would  f)e 
small,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  such 
permanent  committee  as  is  asked  for  be  atithorized 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  per.son  who  shall  give  his 
time  to  this  work,  who  shall  be  compensated  for  his 
service  by  funds  to  be  raised  by  this  committee. 

This  plan  interferes  with  no  denominational 
distinctions  or  preferences.  It  simply  aims 
for  a  visiole  union  of  Christendom.  To  say 
the  least,  it  would  be,  if  accomplished,  an 
admirable  beginning.  The  eighth  paragraph 
was  not  adopted.  The  plan  will  certainly 
commend  itself  to  a  great  many  Christians  in 
every  American  denomination. 


The  Independent  glances  at  the  work  of  the 
Episcopal  Convention  recently  in  session  at 
Minneapolis,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded  at  the 
time  of  writing : 

The  Episcopal  Convention  during  the  past 
week  has  done  one  act  of  real  importance. 
We  do  not  refer  to  its  decision  that  the 
Hymnal  cannot  be  bound  up  in  future  with 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  only  wonder  that  so  in- j 
significant  a  subject  could  have  occupied  its 
attention ;  nor  do  we  see  the  great  seriousness 
of  the  question  whether  the  name  of  our  Lord 
shall  be  spelled  Jemis  or  in  the  Latin  vocative 
form  of  Jesii.  It  is  somewhat  more  important, 
and  certainly  only  decent  that  the  hymn.  “My 
Country,  ’fis  of  Thee,”  should  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Hymnal. 

The  vastly  more  serious  matter  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  act  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in 
rejecting  the  proposition  to  allow  the  bishops 
to  take  unattached  churches  under  their  care, 
that  is,  churches  which  are  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  Episcopal  oversight,  but  which  are  not 


fully  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  decision  was  formulated  in  the  utterance 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
that  no  church  must  be  recognized  that  does 
not  take  the  whole  Prayer  Book  “from  cover 
to  cover.  ”  That  subverts  utterly  the  Chicago- 
Lambeth  Platform.  It  was  doubtless  intended 
that  it  should.  That  Platform  invites  union 
on  a  basis  which  purposely  omits  the  Prayer 
Book.  It  was  the  merit  claimed  for  that  Plat¬ 
form  that  it  formulates  only  those  things 
which  were  absolutely  essential,  and  leaves 
out  the  non  essential ;  and  among  the  non- 
essential  was  the  Prayer  Book.  The  bishops 
declared  themselves  ready  to  enter  into  terms 
of  union  with  any  body  of  churches  which  ac¬ 
cept  the  Bible,  the  two  creeds,  the  two  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  the  historic  episcopate,  whatever 
else  they  may  reject.  This  was  the  irreduci¬ 
ble  minimum,  and  all  who  accepted  this  were 
nvited  to  union. 

Now  a  Swedish  church  in  Minneapolis  is 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  accepts  Episcopal  supervision,  but  its 
members  are  yet  so  attached  to  their  old  coun¬ 
try  liturgy  that  they  are  not  ready  to  accept 
that  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  have  no 
trouble  about  the  four  irreducible  conditions— 
the  Bible,  creeds,  sacraments,  and  episcopate; 
and  trusting  in  that  Lambeth  platform,  and 
encouraged  by  the  bishop  they  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation.  But  the  Convention  turns  its  back 
uiK)n  them,  refuses  them  a  welcome,  tells 
them  that  the  Lambeth  Platform  was  all  sub¬ 
limated  nonsense,  that.it  was  not  intended  to 
bo  put  into  force,  and  that  they  must  go  back 
to  their  particular  branch  among  the  dozen 
divisions  of  the  Lutheran  family  of  Churches. 

We  knew  perfectly  well  before  that,  by  the 
opposition  of  a  very  large  party  in  the  Church 
and  by  the  failure  to  answer  the  questions  re¬ 
peatedly  j)ut  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
on  Union,  the  idutfrom  had  been  ])ractically 
withdrawn  ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  see  this 
definite  dishonor  done  to  it.  We  shall  now 
wait  with  increased  interest  to  see  what  an¬ 
swer  the  Convention  gives  to  the  Presbyterians 
and  we  can  expect  nothing  less  than  that  the 
answer  if  made,  will  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  whole  thing.  W'e  greatly  regret  it. 


The  W'atchman  says  that  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  at  Baltimore  put  a  splendid  emphasis 
upon  the  protection  of  our  homes  —  and 
further : 

In  Miss  Willard’s  summary  of  what  has  been 
gained  for  temperance  she  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
in  all  of  the  States  except  two— Georgia  and 
Arkansas— the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health 
is  now  required  ;  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  declared  in 
favor  of  non  alcoholic  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes,  and  that  in  the  widening  field  of 
athletics  all  stimulation  is  discontinued. 
Miss  Willard  held  that  the  testimony  of  rail¬ 
way  managers,  of  life  insurance  agents,  of 
police  captains,  and  of  the  general  public, 
went  to  show  that  men  who  drink  take  less, 
and  more  men  do  not  drink  at  all  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  platform,  upon 
which  Miss  Willard  says  the  reform  leaders 
have  agreed,  that  a  serious  question  arises. 
We  imagine  that  few  Christian  people  are  not 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  social  and 
moral  reform  for  which  the  Union  has  done 
such  splendid  work.  The  more  we  admire 
these  achievements,  and  the  clear  headedness, 
force,  and  discrimination  with  which  they 
have  been  gained,  the  more  perplexing  are 
the  financial  and  economical  theories  for 
which  the  platform  stands.  For  instance,  this 
agreement  stands  for  “free  and  unlimited  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  ” 
We  would  like  to  ask  what  relation  that 
grievious  financial  heresy  has  to  the  social  and 
'  moral  reforms  contemplated  by  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union?  Why  should  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  work  in  fellowship  with 
this  noble  organization  be  compelled  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  theory,  which,  if  put  in  practice, 
would  shake  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  to  their  foundations?  Miss  Willard 
and  her  associates  do  not  believe  that ;  but 
thousands  of  people  who  are  more  competent 
than  Miss  Willard  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
matter  do  believe  it ;  and  these  thousands,  or 
rather,  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  vicious  financial  theory  in  order  to 
full  fellowship  in  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
!  perance  Union 
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INTRODUCTORY:  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 
Saucel  the  Seer;  Saul  Anointed  Leader 
OVER  Israel. 

1  Samuel  vii.  2-x.  27,  chap.  xii. 

The  opening  verses  of  this  lesson  (vii.  2-4) 
were  included  in  last  week’s  Introductory 
tudy  in  order  to  bring  that  up  to  the  Inter 
national  Lesson  for  that  day  (vii.  5-17). 
Omitting  a  consideration  of  that  passage, 
already  studied,  we  find  that  chapter  viii. 
begins  a  new  episode,  at  the  close  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  briefly  summarized  in  the 
last  three  verses  of  chapter  vii.  Samuel  is 
now  old,  and  he  has  begun  to  relieve  himself 
of  a  part  of  his  burden  of  responsibility  by 
making  his  sons  judges  over  Israel ;  not  so 
much,  it  would  appear  from  the  subsequent 
narrative,  by  way  of  sharing  his  duties  as 
judge,  as  of  relieving  him  of  them  altogether, 
that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  his 
prophetic  work.  All  that  follows  shows  Sam¬ 
uel  as  exerting  a  moral  rather  than  a  judicial 
authority.  He  is  distinctly  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  God  and  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  instance 
an  open  development  of  the  hereditary  piinci- 
ple  which  has  for  some  time  been  germinating, 
and,  as  it  were,  growing  underground.  Judges 
X.  4,  xii.  14  compared  with  v.  14,  are  hints  of 
this,  and  Judges  ix.  1,  2  shows  that  the  idea 
was  fully  formed  in  the  mind  of  Abimelech 
and  his  fellow  townsmen,  though  evidently 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it.  Nor  was  it  now, 
as  our  lesson  shows,  nor  indeed  until  David’s 
time.  That  the  long  process  of  incubation 
through  which  this  idea  was  carried  was  an 
important  part  of  God’s  discipline  of  Israel  in 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Duvidic 
dynasty  lasted  longer  than  any  other  probably 
of  which  history  tells  us — an  especially  striking 
fact  in  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
dynasty  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Israel. 
So  wonderfully  does  God  make  use  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  which  He  himself  has  planted  in  the 
human  mind,  and  so  marvellously  does  He 
turn  the  natural  development  of  human  insti¬ 
tutions  to  serve  His  own  large  plans. 

Now  we  see  that  the  time  had  not  come. 
Samuel’s  sons,  assuredly  good  men  to  out¬ 
ward  seeming  until  their  elevation  to  power 
tested  them,  were  not  competent  to  carry  on 
Samuel’s  work,  but  failed  where  many  appar¬ 
ently  good  men  fail  to-day,  through  venality, 
covetousness  (vii.  3),  Here  again  we  get 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  growth  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  “elders  of  Israel"  (verse  4)  evi¬ 
dently  form  here  a  sort  of  popular  assembly 
acting  by  their  own  initiative.  Space  will 
not  serve  to  trace  in  the  foregoing  history  the 
development  of  this  body  up  to  this  point,  but 
it  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  fruitful  study. 
Here  we  can  only  point  out  that  the  request 
for  a  king  came  from  them  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  body,  and  that  it  was  evidently  motived 
by  the  emergency  in  which  the  nation  just 


then  found  itself.  We  learn  in  xii.  12  that 
Nahasb  the  Ammonite,  was  threatening  the 
nation  from  the  east,  a  threat  which  be  shortly 
proceeded  to  put  into  action  (xi.  1,  2),  while 
from  the  west  the  Philistines  were  very  boldly 
encroaching  on  Israel's  territory;  they  had  a 
garrison  (x.  5)  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  at  Gibeah,  {the  hill  is  the  same  word 
elsewhere  translated  Gibeah  and  should  be  so 
here).  At  least  once  before  in  similar  straits 
the  idea  of  a  king  had  presented  itself  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  as  desirable  (Judges  viii.  22, 
compare  xi.  tt). 

At  first  Samuel  was  displeased  with  the  re¬ 
quest.  It  was  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
rebellion,  for  it  was  addressed  to  Samuel  as 
God’s  representative,  and  was  therefore  virtu¬ 
ally  a  petition  addressed  to  God.  It  needed  a 
revelation  from  Jehovah  to  satisfy  Samuel 
that  he  was  now  to  go  on  and  grant  the  na¬ 
tion’s  request.  That  it  was  premature  we 
know  from  the  subsequent  history,  for  Saul’s 
dynasty  was  not  permanent ;  yet  that  it  was 
in  the  purpose  of  God  to  establish  a  king  in 
Israel,  so  soon  as  the  training  of  events  had 
brought  them  into  a  proper  condition  for  such 
a  form  of  government,  is  evident  from  the 
entire  course  of  history  and  prophecy.  Sam¬ 
uel  therefore  met  the  people  in  a  second 
assembly  (viii.  8),  and  explained  to  them  (vss. 
11  17)  the  rights,  (not  manner,  conduct)  of  a 
king,  that  they  might  know  just  what  they 
were  asking  for.  After  (apparently)  a  period 
of  deliberation  (vs.  19)  the  assembly  repeated 
their  request,  and  Samuel  promised  (virtu¬ 
ally,  vs.  22))  to  grant  it  in  due  time. 

Here  follows  (chapters  ix.  x. ,)  an  account  of 
Samuel’s  choice  of  a  king  and  the  providential 
circumstances  that  led  up  to  it.  Even  to  the 
English  reader  this  ])assage  is  in  a  different 
style  and  shows  a  different  feeling  from  what 
goes  before.  Without  question  it  is  taken 
from  a  very  ancient  document  written  not 
very  long  after  the  events  occurred.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  its  religions  character,  it  is 
invaluable  as  a  picture  of  the  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  and  ideas  of  that  time.  We  see  Saul,  the 
“asked”  (as  his  name  means),  the  son  of 
a  Benjamite  of  wealth,  dwelling  at  Gibeah,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Achor,  over  against 
Michmash,  looking  eastward  over  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  the  mountains  of  Ammon  whence 
danger  now  threatened  Israel.  Still  young, 
though  the  father  of  a  well  grown  son  (xiii. 
2,  compare  vs.  1),  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
stature  and  beauty  of  form.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  kind  of  man— full  of  valor 
(xi.  G  11),  easily  moved  by  personal  influences 
(X.  6,  10,  xix.  23,  24),  of  warm,  yet  fickle 
affections,  as  the  whole  history  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  David  shows,  but  of  small  intel¬ 
lectuality  (so  little  interested  in  the  movement 
of  events  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Samuel 
who  had  judged  Israel  so  many  years,  ix. 
G-11),  his  virtues  were  those  needed  in  a  king 
at  that  time,  his  defects  such  as  would  not 
necessarily  hinder  his  success— -for  a  king  of 
Israel  at  that  time  had  little  need  of  large 
views  or  of  interest  in  public  matters  outside 
of  his  own  sphere. 

This  man,  then,  was  providentially  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Samuel.  His  father’s 
asses  (very  valuable  property)  strayed  away, 
and  with  a  trusty  servant  the  eldest  son  set 
forth  to  seek  them,  making  a  wide  circuit 
(ix.  4),  covering  the  entire  hill  country  of 
Ephraim.  At  last  coming  to  Ramah  (vs.  5, 
compare  i.  1),  the  servant  recalls  to  mind  that 
a  man  of  God  lives  there  who  is  gifted  with 
occult  knowledge  (ix.  6.).  (Evidently  Samuel 
had  long  retired  from  the  active  judgeship, 
see  above).  A  later  lesson  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
growth  of  the  prophetic  office  which,  as  we 
have  already  learned,  began  with  Samuel  to 


take  on  its  final  character.  Here  we  merely 
sketch  the  story.  Samuel  was  expecting  Saul 
(vss.  15,  16),  and  prepared  to  entertain  him 
at  a  sacred  feast  about  to  take  place  (vss.  22- 
24) ;  he  kept  him  with  him  over  night  (25  27), 
and  not  only  relieved  his  mind  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  asses  (vs.  20),  but  anointed  him  King 
of  Israel  (x.  1),  giving  three  signs  (vss.  2-6) 
by  which  he  might  be  assured  of  the  truth  of 
this  amazing  intelligence.  All  the  signs  came 
true  (vs.  9),  and  in  due  time  Saul  was  elected 
king,  as  we  sha^l  more  particularly  learn  in 
the  International  Lesson.  Chapter  xi.  logically 
belongs  to  the  story  of  Saul’s  reign,  which  we 
shall  study  next  week.  Samuel’s  formal  abdi¬ 
cation  before  all  Israel  (xii.)  completes  our 
present  subject.  In  it  he  justifies  himself 
(vss.  1-5) — with  a  pathetic  allusion  to  his  sons 
(verse  2)  as  bearing  their  own  responsibility 
for  acts  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  control 
— “reasons”  with  Israel  of  the  dealings  of 
God  with  them  (vs.  6-13),  promises  the  favor 
of  Jehovah  in  the  newly  established  kingdom 
on  conditions  of  obedience  (14,  15),  confirm 
ing  the  promise  by  a  miracle  (16  19),  and 
promises  to  continue  to  be  their  spiritual 
guide  and  leader. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON:  SAUL  CHOSEN 
KING. 

1  Samuel  x.  17-27. 

Golden  Text.  —The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the 
earth  rejoice.  Psalm  evii.  1. 

One  of  the  signs  by  which  Samuel  con¬ 
vinced  Saul  that  he  was  indeed  chosen  of 
Jehovah  to  be  king  over  Israel,  was  that  on 
meeting  a  company  of  prophets,  he  should  be 
seized  upon  (this  is  the  significance  of  the 
word  translated  came,  vs.  10)  by  “a  divine 
spirit,”  and  should  be  “turned  into  another 
man”  (vs.  6).  This  actually  came  to  pass. 
Here  begins  our  lesson. 

Clearly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  verses 
10-13  we  must  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  those  exercises  of  such  prophetic  companies 
as  are  here  described,  which  are  grouped  under 
the  word  “prophesy,”  a  subject  which  must 
be  more  fully  studied  at  another  time.  Here 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  evidently  no  such 
thing  is  here  meant  as  “inquiring  of  the  Lord” 
nor  any  kind  of  teaching  or  warning  The  com¬ 
pany  was  preceded  by  a  band  with  musical  in- 
8trun^nt8(vs.  5), and  doubtless  was  carrying  on 
some^ing  like  improvisation.  The  amaze¬ 
ment  expressed  by  “the  people"  was  that  Saul, 
with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted  since 
he  was  their  fellow-townsman  (vs.  5,  the 
hill,  should  be  Gibeah,  as  in  Revised  Version 
margin),  and  whom  they  knew  to  be  without 
any  high  degree  of  education,  should  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  these  specially 
trained  young  men. 

The  reply  of  “one  of  the  same  place*  (vs. 
12,  “And  who  is  their  father?”  with  emphasis 
on  their,  gave  utterance  to  a  deep  truth— that 
prophetic  inspiration  is  not  hereditary.  Since 
all  prophets  received  their  gift  from  God,  why 
should  not  Saul  do  so?  The  question  of  verse 
11  passed  into  a  proverb  (compare  xix.  24), 
a  form  of  expression  of  which  a  careful  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  shows  the  Hebrews  to 
have  been  very  fond,  and  which  was  after¬ 
ward  carried  to  an  extreme  point  by  the  Rab¬ 
binical  writers. 

The  words  “to  the  high  place”  (verse  13)  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Revised  Version  are  probably  a 
copyist’s  error  for  “into  the  house”  (a  very 
slight  change  in  the  Hebrew).  The  words 
which  follow  (verse  14)  show  that  Saul  was  at 
home.  His  uncle  was  either  Ner  or  Abner 
(compare  xiv.  50,  51,  Authorized  Version, 
omitting  italics;  1  Chron.  viii.  33).  Saul’s 
reticence  as  to  the  important  part  of  Saul’s 
communication  (vs.  16)  was  not  only  wise 
but  natural.  We  see  other  instances  of  such 
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"characteristic  Jewish  caution”  in  Samuel’s 
case  (xvi.  2)  and  Jeremiah’s  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
24-27).  Saul  was  here  waiting  for  the  divine 
direction  which  Samuel  had  promised  in 
verse  7. 

In  due  time  Samuel  summoned  the  nation  to 
meet  him  at  Mizpah,  where  the  tabernacle 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “before  the  Lord”  signifies  as  much, 
especially  in  connection  with  other  points  in 
the  narrative.  This  town  was,  as  we  have 
already  learned  (vii.  16)  one  of  the  seats  of 
Samuel’s  judicial  activity. 

Here  Samuel  explains  to  the  assembled  mul¬ 
titude  the  cause  of  the  summons ;  his  allu¬ 
sion  to  Israel’s  miraculous  deliverance  out  of 
“the  hand  of  all  kingdoms”  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus,  throws  up  in  high  relief  their  per¬ 
verseness  (at  least  in  Samuel’s  opinion)  in  de¬ 
siring  to  have  a  king  set  over  them.  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  election  of  a  king  by  the 
divinely  sanctioned  method  of  the  lot  (Lev. 
xvi.  8;  Num.  xxxiii.  .’54).  The  word  “thou¬ 
sands”  in  verse  19  evidently  is  equivalent  to 
“family,”  as  in  verse  21  (compare  xxiii.  23  and 
Nnm.  xxvi.  5,  etc.).  The  method  of  the  lot  was 
often  as  (in  Prov.  xvi.  33;  to  place  in  a  vessel 
tablets  on  which  names  were  written,  the  ves¬ 
sel  being  shaken  till  all  but  one  fell  out.  Here 
the  word  “taken”  seems  to  point  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  one  tablet  from  the  urn. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  Saul’s 
genealogy.  In  ix.  1  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
family  of  Matri,  and  the  verses  referred  to 
above  with  regard  to  Saul’s  uncle  do  not  quite 
harmonize  with  one  another  or  with  these 
passages.  The  errors  were  doubtless  made  in 
transcribing.  A  whole  clause  seems  also  to 
have  fallen  out  from  verse  21  ;  it  is  in  the 
LXX.  “and  the  family  of  Matri  was  brought 
near  man  by  m.an,  and  Saul,”  etc.,  which 
completes  the  sequence. 

It  was  doubtless  because,  as  Samuel  after¬ 
ward  said  (xv.  17),  Saul  was  at  this  time  “lit¬ 
tle  in  his  own  sight,”  that  he  ran  away  and 
hid  after  his  election.  He  dared  not  hope  that 
the  people  would  ratify  the  election,  and  he 
concealed  himself  among  the  piled-up  baggage 
(tents,  etc.,)  of  those  who  had  come  from  a 
distance.  The  further  inquiry  of  the  Lord 
(verse  22),  “Is  there  still  any  man  come  hither 
(except  ourselves)  ?”  was  probably  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim.  When  Saul  was  produced 
his  great  stature  wrought  upon  the  people  in 
his  favor.  (So  with  the  heroes  in  classic 
times.  Ajax  was  taller  than  any  of  the 
Argives).  They  delighted  in  the  thought  that 
he  whom  Jehovah  had  chosen  was  of  more 
majestic  proportions  than  themselves  over 
whom  he  was  to  rule,  and  they  broke  forth  in 
the  acclamation,  “Let  the  king  live!” 

“The  rights  of  the  kingdom”  (verse  2.'5),  the 
national  bill  of  rights,  were  then  promulgated 
by  Samuel  (as  over  against  the  rights  of  the 
king,  viii.  11),  and  written  in  “the  book”  (not  a 
book,  f/ie  book  that  was  already  laid  up  before 
the  Lord,  Deut.  xxxi.  26;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  It 
is  a  marvellous  thing  that  so  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  institutions  the  rights  of  sub¬ 
jects  were  formulated.  Two  thousand  years 
before  Magna  Charta,  ages  before  any  other 
people  had  dreamed  that  regal  rule  could  be 
aught  but  despotic,  Israel  had  its  Bill  of  Rights 
laid  up  before  Jehovah. 

The  assembl}'  was  dismissed.  Saul  returned 
to  his  home  in  Gibeah  (verse  26,  the  same' 
word  translated  “the  hill”  in  vss.  5,  10),  and 
with  him  “the  valiant  men,”  who  saw  in  his 
election  the  act  of  God.  Those  who  were  ill 
disposed  despised  him  (vs.  27^  and  refused  to 
conform  to  the  universal  custom  of  bringing 
gifts  to  a  newly  made  king.  These  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  majority,  for  Saul  deemed  it 
wise  to  hold  his  peace  until  coming  events 
should  give  him  his  opportunity. 
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[  ODR  MEDICINE  CLOSET. 

To-day  during  my  visit  at  the  Chapter  House 
I  was  invited  to  inspect  the  Medicine  Closet, 
so  called,  though  I  think  when  you  hear  about 
it,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  medicines 
make  up  by  far  the  smallest  part  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  closet  is  in  the  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  the  clubs,  etc.,  meet.  It 
is  deep  and  narrow,  and  when  we  stepped  in 
we  were  in  almost  total  darkness.  When  the 
gas  was  lighted,  it  showed  a  varied  array  of 
bottles  and  piles  of  different  things.  On  the 
shelf  at  the  right  were  a  few  bottles  of  Bovin- 
ine,  three  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  packages  of 
Mellin’s  and  Nestle’s  foods.  On  the  left  were 
odd  bottles  of  Beef  Wine  and  Iron  and  other 
tonics,  and  on  pegs  underneath  the  shelf  hung 
hot-water  bags  and  air  cushions  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  seen  lots  of  service.  On  the 
shelves  at  the  back  were,  first,  towels,  pillow 
cases,  and  sheets ;  then  above  baby  clothing 
and  night  dresses  for  women  ;  and  on  the  very 
top  shelf  one  baby  outfit  done  up  ready  to 
lend.  This  was  what  I  had  been  called  into 
the  closet  to  see— that  we  were  reduced  to  one 
complete  outfit.  On  the  shelves  where  the 
different  articles  were  supposed  to  be  were  a 
few  flannel  wrappers  and  barrows.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  dress,  and  there  were  said  to  be  no  under¬ 
shirts,  but  search  revealed  a  solitary  one. 
That  was  a  beautiful  little  shirt  of  soft  merino, 
but  you  see  it  is  only  half  enough  for  one 
baby.  Even  the  smallest  sort  of  baby  needs  a 
change.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  so 
fine.  Last  year  a  circle  made  some  for  us  out 
of  ordinary  flannel,  turning  the  edges  down 
once  and  opening  the  seams  and  herring- 
boning  them.  This  made  a  most  attractive 
looking  little  garment,  with  no  hard  seams  or 
lumpy  hems,  and  answered  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  The  towels  and  bed  linen  are  kept  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  lend  in  cases  of  sickness,  but 
they  wear  out  in  time,  and  now  and  then  the 
women  are  allowed  to  keep  them,  so  that  even 
our  stock  of  these  diminishes  slowly.  The 
baby  clothes  are  very  often  given  away,  so 
that  the  piles  need  constant  replenishing. 
Just  now,  with  no  dresses  and  only  one  lonely 
little  shirt  on  hand,  we  are  looking  anxiously 
for  more.  I  said  at  first  that  the  name 
“Medicine  Closet”  seemed  rather  a  misnomer, 
but  after  all  perhaps  the  comfort  we  are  able 
to  give  the  sick  by  lending  them  the  where¬ 
withal  to  make  themselves  and  their  beds 
clean  and  presentable  is  a  good  sort  of  medi¬ 
cine.  I  remember  once  going  with  the  "Vis¬ 
itor  to  see  a  young  woman  and  her  little  baby 
only  a  few  days  old.  As  we  came  away  I  re¬ 
marked  on  the  neatness  of  the  mother  and 
child  and  their  surroundings.  “Yes,”  said  the 
'(’'isitor;  “but  all  their  clothing,  and  the  bed¬ 
clothing  too,  came  from  the  Chapter  House.” 
Imagine  being  ill  and  having  to  lie  on  a  bare 
mattress  with  no  proper  covering !  That  hap¬ 
pens  many  a  time,  and  would  happen  oftener 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Tenement  House  Chap¬ 
ter  and  others  like  them. 

The  confidence  we  expressed  that  the  Moth¬ 
ers’  Club  would  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  friends  of  last  year 
has  been  fully  justified.  Another  good  friend 
has  been  found  for  it,  and  the  first  meeting 
on  Wednesday  was  most  encouraging.  Twenty- 
two  women  were  present,  and  several  of  them 
came  to  the  superintendent  afterward  to  tell 
what  a  good  time  they  had  had,  and  how  good 


it  seemed  to  begin  again.  Do  you  remember 
our  asking  for  muslin  and  other  materials  t 
Well,  a  whole  piece  of  muslin  has  come,  ac¬ 
companied  by  §5.  Now  who  is  going  to  give 
us  some  cotton  flannel  or  outing  cloth  or  other 
material?  I  feel  like  a  sort  of  auctioneer  say¬ 
ing  “Going,  going,  gone  I  This  fine  chance 
of  making  the  Mothers’  Club  happy  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  a  whole  piece  of  muslin  I 
The  next  I  have  to  offer  is  an  equally  fine  op¬ 
portunity  of  winning  their  everlasting  grati¬ 
tude  by  sending  them  a  piece  of  something 
else  just  as  useful.” 

We  acknowledge  16  garments,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  :  19  garments  from  H.  B.  K. ,  East  Or¬ 
ange;  54  garments  from  S.  F.  E. ,  Burlington, 
Vt.  ;  Sept.  11th,  64  garments  from  the  Bur¬ 
tons,  N.  Y,  ;  postoffice  order  for  $5,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Cbristian 
_ Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

PROMISES. 

Nov.  4.  Promisei  peace.  Isaiah  32  : 1-6. 

.').  Promi“e<l  joy.  Jeremiah  33:1-11. 

6.  Promised  strength.  Deuteronomv  .33 : 24  29. 

7.  Promised  guidance.  Psalm 38: 6-1'. 

8.  Promised  honor.  Revelation  2:7.  17.  26-29. 

9.  Promised  heaven.  Matthew  13:37-43. 

10.  Topic— My  favorite  promise,  and  why  it  is  dear 
to  me.  2  Peter  3 ;  8-14.  (A  memory  meeting 
suggested.) 

A  promise  is  something  sent  before  to  meet 
one  at  an  appointed  time.  A  promissory  note 
is  one  in  which  the  giver  binds  himself  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time  named,  and 
the  lender  expects  to  receive  the  money  at 
that  time,  and  plans  to  use  it  as  if  he  had  it 
in  hand.  The  note  is  valuable  aacording  to 
the  character  and  ability  of  its  giver.  Prompt 
payment  gives  one  a  commercial  standing. 
When  God  makes  a  promise,  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty  about  its  fulfillment  at  the  time 
and  according  to  the  conditions  of  His  prom¬ 
ise.  He  is  faithful  that  promised.  Truth  and 
faithfulness  are  elements  of  His  divine  char¬ 
acter.  We  may  put  faith  in  His  promise  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  seeming.  In  all  the  affairs  of 
this  life  we  must  trust  some  one,  and  our 
prosperity  and  happiness  depend  largely  upon 
the  faithfulness  of  those  in  whom  wo  trust. 
In  the  more  important  relations  of  this  life  to 
the  next,  in  our  present  and  eternal  interests, 
we  must  also  trust  some  one,  and  to  whom 
can  we  go  but  unto  God’  who  has  words  of 
eternal  life. 

A  covenant  or  promise  of  God  is  our  only 
assurance  for  the  future  life.  In  our  straits, 
in  trials  of  affliction,  under  conviction  of  sin, 
and  in  fear  of  judgment,  looking  into  the 
darkness  of  death  and  the  grave,  we  must  cry 
to  God  for  help  and  hope,  and  when  we  can 
pleqd  His  presence  we  shall  not  cry  in  vain. 
Peter  would  have  those  to  whom  ho  writes  re¬ 
member  the  word  and  promise  of  God,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  concerning  His  coming  or  pres¬ 
ence. 

Our  Lord  told  His  disciples  that  He  would 
not  leave  them  comfortless,  but  would  come 
to  and  abide  with  them  in  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  even  better  than  a 
present  Christ.  He  would  prepare  a  place 
for  them  and  would  come  and  receive  them 
to  Himself  that  they  might  be  where  He  was. 
This  coming  is  at  death.  Jesus  comforted 
Martha  with  the  supreme  assurance,  “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  He  also 
promised  to  come  again  in  glory  at  the  last 
day,  or  end  of  the  world.  At  that  time  He 
will  pronounce  a  final  judgment  upon  the 
characters  of  men,  and  therefore  this  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  judgment  day.  The  idea  of 
judgment,  however,  does  not  correctly  ex¬ 
press  the  significance  of  that  day,  which 
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rather  finds  its  importance  in  its  relation  to 
Christ,  who  then  receives  the  fullness  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  glory.  In  Matthew  (xxv.  31) 
it  is  represented  as  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  His  glory,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  angel  attended,  when  the  earth 
born  are  to  be  separated  according  as  they 
have  treated  Him. 

Paul,  in  First  Thessalonians  (i.  5,  13-18), 
writes  for  the  comfort  of  the  saints  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
and  concerning  those  who  shall  be  living  at 
the  day  of  His  coming.  Yet  again,  in  Seo- 
ond  Thessalonians  (i.  4-11),  he  writes  con¬ 
cerning  their  patience  in  afflictions  and 
for  their  comfort,  that  at  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven  with  the  angels 
of  power,  the  wicked  shall  suffer  punish¬ 
ment,  even  eternal  destruction,  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  His  might,  when 
He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and 
to  be  marvelled  at  in  all  that  believe.  This  is 
not,  therefore,  the  time  of  the  trial  of  men ; 
life  is  the  trial  of  men,  the  judgment  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  giving  of  sentence.  The  great  day  of 
Christ’s  coming  justifies  before  the  universe 
the  waj’s  of  God  to  men.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
jubilee  of  redemption,  when  its  full  extent  is 
seen  and  its  glory  is  given  to  Christ. 

Having  in  view  the  promise  of  Christ,  we 
are  not  to  regard  what  scoffers  may  say,  who 
ask  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?  The 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  an  old  discussion  of  this 
same  objection,  and  men  then,  as  now,  did 
evil,  becaiise  the}’  trifle  with  God’s  Word,  or 
willingly  and  obstinately  disobey  it  in  favor 
of  their  lusts.  They  forget  the  example  of  the 
Flood,  in  which  the  world  perished ;  and  the 
same  heaven  and  earth  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  God,  and  ungodly  men  shall  perish,  and 
there  shall  be  a  day  when  their  doom  shall 
be  seen  by  all. 

The  fact  and  promise  of  the  day  are  the 
chief  things  in  its  relation  to  life  The  time 
need  not  so  much  concern  us,  for  that  is  in 
God’s  plan  and  keeping.  With  Him  time  may 
be  an  eternal  now.  “The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly.”  The  work  of  creation  occupied 
eons  of  time,  but  the  end  was  none  the  less 
certain  when  all  was  pronounced  very  good. 
God  may  not  be  measured  or  judged  by  our 
short  sightedeness.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  of  His  coming  should  lead  us  all  the 
more  to  be  all  the  time  ready  lest  we  be  taken 
unawaress  and  unprepared  like  the  foolish 
virgins.  That  all  His  promises  will  be  ful¬ 
filled  is  most  certain,  and  we  may  not  think 
Him  slack  or  careless  and  forgetful  because  of 
seeming  delay.  He  has  only  kindness  to  us  in 
this  very  slackness,  which  shows  His  long 
suffering.  He  does  not  wish  any  to  perish. 
If  any  perish  it  is  because  of  their  own  sin 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  believers  in  Him  might  hot 
perish.  Peter  quotes  from  Paul  who  ac¬ 
counts  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  our  sal¬ 
vation.  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans  of  the 
riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance  and 
long-suffering,  which  are  intended  to  lead  to 
repentance.  Instead  of  scoffing  and  taking 
license  on  account  of  the  delay  of  justice  to 
indulge  his  lusts,  the  sinner  should  be  warned 
by  it  and  fear  lest  sudden  judgment  overtake 
him.  He  is  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God. 

The  day  shall  come  suddenly  as  did  the 
Flood,  as  does  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  earth 
and  the  things  therein  shall  be  burned.  Fire 
is  even  a  more  destructive  agent  than  water, 
and  the  elements  are  always  prepared  for  the 
lighting  of  the  match.  The  destruction  of  the 
world  because  of  sin  shows  what  sin  deserves 
now  and  all  the  time.  The  thought  of  Presi- 
«lent  Edwards's  awful  sermon  is  found  here 


and  with  equal  strength,  that  the  very  same 
doom  is  now  impending  over  sinners  which 
those  have  met  who  have  perished  in  everlast¬ 
ing  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  the  glory  of  His  power.  All  thatstands  be¬ 
tween  them  and  this  doom  is  God’s  long 
suffering,  which  gives  the  possibility  of  time 
for  repentance.  Reptentance  is  therefore  the 
first  duty  and  the  greatest  privilege  of  the 
sinner,  and  the  opportunity  for  this  he  owes 
to  the  promise  of  Christ  at  whom  he  scoffs. 

There  are  to  be  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  or  a  renewed  earth.  The  earth,  the 
abode  of  sinners,  is  tainted  and  defiled  by 
their  dwelling  on  it,  and  it  must  be  purified 
by  fire,  the  surest  agent  for  cleansing.  The 
conclusion  is,  “Seeing  that  these  things  are 
thus  to  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  living  and  godli¬ 
ness?”  What  should  be  our  characters  and 
our  lives?  Holiness  of  heart  and  true 
piety  towards  God  and  godly  living  become 
those  who  are  not  of  this  earth.  Their  per¬ 
sonality  consists,  not  in  their  relations  to 
earth,  but  in  the  sipiritual  and  eternal  part 
which  relates  to  God  and  eternity.  The  gain 
of  the  whole  world  will  be  loss  in  the  end  if 
the  living  be  for  this  world  and  life.  The 
Christian  has  his  citizenship  in  heaven,  and 
his  possessions  and  hopes  and  trust  are  secure 
His  diligence  is  that  he  may  be  found  ready 
when  the  day  comes,  or  the  Lord  comes  for 
him,  in  favor  with  God  and  without  spot  and 
blameless  in  character.  Let  the  globe  itself 
and  all  that  it  contains  dissolve,  and  leave  not 
a  rock  behind.  What  matters  if  one  is  in 
Christ  and  shall  inherit  with  Him  and  shall 
behold  and  partake  of  His  glory  in  the  day  of 
His  coming? 


<’.\N.\U1KS  l  OK  CRIMINALS. 

Convicts  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison  have 
many  more  favors  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  penitentiary  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  management  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  for  this  reason  there  are  fewer  out¬ 
breaks  of  lawlessness  thaVi  are  found  sdse- 
where.  Among  the  favors  granted  to  them 
there  is  that  of  keeping  and  caring  for  birds. 
There  are  fully  six  hundred  feathered  song¬ 
sters  in  Michigan’s  principal  penal  institution, 
all  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  convicts,  and, 
as  soon  as  daylight  approaches  on  bright 
mornings,  their  sweet  notes  are  heard  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  natural  feelings  of  their 
owners.  Many  of  the  most  hardened  crimi 
nals,  who,  from  their  general  appearance  and 
history  would  not  be  expected  to  care  for 
anything  of  a  refining  nature,  tenderly  care 
for  and  caress  their  little  pets.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  the  cells  in  the  prison  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  canaries,  and  they  are  also 
found  in  various  shops  throughout  the  insti¬ 
tution.  During  the  day  the  cages  are  hung 
outside  the  cells,  to  give  the  birds  light  and 
air,  but  as  soon  as  the  convict  returns  from 
work  at  night,  the  cage  is  taken  inside. 
This  practice  has  teen  carried  on  in  the  prison 
for  years,  and  the  officials  say,  that  instead  of 
any  detrimental  effect  being  noticeable,  the 
little  songsters  have  proved  a  benefit,  as  they 
not  only  give  the  cells  a  more  home  like 
appearance,  but  also  wield  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  way  of  humanizing  the  most  reck 
less  and  hardened  criminal. 


Six  poor  travellers,  “net  being  rogues  or 
proctors,”  were  entertained  at  Rochester  on 
Christmas  Day  at  Watt’s  Rest,  as  Dickens 
describes.  They  received  lodging  and  a  din¬ 
ner,  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  on  the  next 
morning  after  breakfast  were  sent  on  their 
way  with  four  pence  each,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bequest  made  centuries  ago. 


Cbilbren’s  department. 


BLUE  GENTIAN  AND  WHITE  DAISY. 

Such  a  bard  time  as  cood  Mother  Nature 
Had  puttini;  her  childrea  to  bed ! 

After  Daisy  and  Clover  were  sleeping. 

Then  Golden  Rod  popped  up  its  head. 

Purple  Aster  looked  out  from  the  wayside. 

While  Milkweed  ripped  open  her  store— 

Pods  full  of  fluffits- sending  them  flying 
’Till  the  fields  were  all  covered  o’er. 

“  Dear  me  1  How  could  you  ?  ”  cried  Mother  Nature; 

“  Such  a  mefs  I’ll  have  to  clear  out. 

Little  Blue  Gentian  will  soon  be  waking, 

I  must  haste  and  tidy  about.” 

Her  words  were  heard  by  Wind  in  the  Westward, 
Who  wanted  to  help,  so  he  blew 

The  fluffies  northward,  southward  and  eastward; 
Miss  Milkweed  he  scolded  well,  too. 

And  to  bed  she  went  pouting  and  crying. 

Dame  Nature  is  sorry  to  say; 

But  Golden  Rod  and  tall  Purple  Aster 
Said  ‘'good  night"  in  such  a  s»  eet  way. 

Then  little  Blue  Gentian  opened  her  eyes. 

She  is  one  of  Dame  Nature’s  pets. 

Though  she  comes  late  and  there’s  not  much  to  see, 
Yet  she  never  grumblts  and  frets. 

The  lids  of  her  eyes,  with  their  beautiful  fringes. 
She  lifts  with  a  sweet,  patient  grace. 

Adorning,  before  the  cold  winter  comes. 

Mother  Nature’s  desolate  place. 

And  what  do  you  think  ?  This  year  when  she  cams 
A  wee  daisy  stuck  up  its  head; 

It’s  little  white  cap  with  frill  all  complete. 

As  if  it  had  not  been  in  bed. 

Perhaps  it  told  of  the  summer  and  flowers; 

Of  song-birds  that  had  flown  away; 

And  maybe  Blue  Gentian  wished  she  could  wake 
Next  year  at  an  earlier  day. 

However  Dame  Nature  brought  it  about, 

Some  say  she  iiiakes  pets  of  those  two; 

So  she  wished  them  to  get  acquainted,  of  course. 
And  what  other  way  could  she  do? 

SrsAN  Teai.i-  Pekkt. 


A  R.VIXY  SUNDAY  AND  ITS  LESSON. 

“Oh,  dear,  what  a  horrid,  rainy  Sunday, 
not  even  a  little  hit  of  blue  sky!  No  Sunday- 
school,  no  library  books,  and — ob,  dear!” 

“Why  oh,  dear,  dearie?”  said  auntie,  to 
whom  all  the  catalogue  of  ills  bad  been  re¬ 
hearsed  by  three  dear  little  children. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,”  said  Mary  Agnes, 
the  little  speaker  for  the  rest,  “we  cannot  get 
our  new  hooks,  and  our  teacher  said.  Be  sure 
and  come  to  day,  because  the  books  are  to  be 
very  nice.  And  here  conies  a  rainy  day,  and 
mamma  tells  me  I  cannot  go  because  Bettie 
and  Ashton  cannot,  and  I  must  try  and  be 
their  big  sister  and  help  amuse  them.” 

The  big  tears  and  the  big.  black  eyes  ap¬ 
peared  to  auntie’s  sympaties,  and  so  she  said, 
“Now  would  you  like  a  story,  and  a  real  true 
one?” 

Oh,  such  a  change  as  came  to  the  children 
then.  “Why,  ever  so  much.  Will  it  be  a 
fairy  story?”  said  Bertie.” 

“It  is  to  be  a  true  story.  A  fairy  story  is 
only  a  make-believe  story,  so  if  you  will  all 
be  quiet  I  will  try  and  tell  you  the  very  true 
story.  ” 

A  long  time  it  took  to  get  the  children  set¬ 
tled.  Ashton,  the  little  tease,  had  to  suggest 
all  sorts  of  things  to  divert  the  settling,  as 
how  the  two  little  girls  would  like  a  game  of 
“ring  toss”  or  “to  build  houses,”  and  lots  of 
other  things  with  “stone  blocks”  that  Santa 
Claus  brought  last  Christmas.  • 

“But,  Ashton,”  auntie  said,  “this  is  the 
Lord’s  day,  so  let  us  try  to  honor  Him  in¬ 
stead  of  thinking  of  our  plays.” 

A  little  coaxing  brought  all  three  dears — 
and  so  dear  are  |hey — to  auntie’s  lap.  Here 
was  a  problem,  however.  Could  she  hold  them 
all  except  in  her  heart?  Mary,  the  one  “who 
always  has  to  give  up,”  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  the  young  master  and  baby  on  the 
lap.  Now  to  my  story. 

“You  remember  how  sad  we  all  were  a  few 
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days  ago  ovei  a  fire  that  took  away  from  our 
midst  one  who  was  very  nearly  related  to  the 
‘doorkeeper  of  our  house  of  the  Lord.’  Our 
minister  asked  all  the  Sunday  school  children 
to  bring  as  many  pennies  as  they  could  toward 
helping  the  family  of  this  brave  and  good 
fireman,  saying,  ‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  receive.  ’  As  never  before  these  words 
sank  into  my  heart,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  receive.  So  the  dear  minister.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  urged  the  children  to  ‘remember  the 
words.  ’ 

“The  next  Sunday  found  auntie  in  her  seat 
at  Sunday-school,  and  with  her  six  dear  girls. 
And  like  the  Good  Shepherd,  she  knew  them 
all  by  name  and  loved  each  one,  though  auntie 
thinks  one  girl,  dear  Ruth  Hall,  had  the 
largest  share.” 

“Oh,  auntie,”  said  Mary,  her  great  eyes 
wide  open  to  anything  that  seemed  to  her  un¬ 
just,  “I  think  that  is  being  partial,  and 
mamma  says— and  she  knows— that  it  is 
wrong  to  like  one  scholar  better  than  another.  ” 

“Yes,  dear  mamma  is  right.  I  said  I  loved 
them  all.  Ruth  needed  more  love  than  any 
other  girl,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  gave 
her  a  little  more.  If  you  knew  Ruth  as  I  know 
her,  I  think  you  would  love  her  as  well  as  I 
do.  As  I  said,  Sunday  found  me  in  my  place 
at  Sunday-school,  and  with  the  dear  girls  all 
anxious  to  lend  a  hand  in  helping  toward  a 
fund  for  the  family  of  the  poor  fireman,  when 
all  at  once  I  saw  my  little  Ruth  crying.  I 
said  softly,  ‘What  is  the  matter,  dearV’  ‘I 
will  tell  you  after  dismissal  bell  rings,’  she 
whispered.  Ruih  sat  very  near  me  during  les¬ 
son  thne.  The  plate  for  the  pennies  passed 
around,  and  the  jingle,  jingle  as  they  dropped 
into  the  plate  made  auntie’s  heart  glad  that 
the  dear  children  had  ‘remembered  the  words 
of  our  Lord.  When  it  came  to  auntie’s  class, 
all  the  girls  put  in  their  pennies,  and  some 
bright  silver  pieces  dropped  in  as  well.  Auntie 
saw  Ruth  Hall  had  none  to  put  in.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears!  How  glad  and  welcome 
was  the  sound  of  the  dismissal  bell  that  gave 
me  a  chance  to  comfort  poor  Ruth.  ‘Now, 
<lear,  tell  your  teacher  all  about  your  troubles.’ 
*I  could  not  bring  even  a  penny  to-da}',  and  I 
wanted  to  so  much.’  said  Ruth.  ‘Father  is 
out  of  work ;  mother  has  been  sick  for  a  long 
time.  He  could  not  give  me  even  a  penny  to 
put  in  the  plate,  so  I  could  not  “remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord.”  I  could  not  come  to 
Sunday-school  if  father  did  not  stay  home  and 
look  after  mother.  He  is  so  good  and  so 
patient.  I  try  to  be  brave  and  patient  before 
him,  and  so  I  had  to  cry  in  class  instead  of 
home.  ’  ” 

“Dear  me,  if  Ruth’s  going  to  cry,  I  shall 
have  to,”  came  from  the  dear  boy  on  my  lap, 
and  down  came  the  big  tears  in  good  earnest. 

“Never  mind,  Ashton,  wait  till  you  get  to 
the  end  of  my  story,  and  your  tears  will  be 
turned  to  joy.  So  dry  your  eyes,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  happy  wo  all  made  Ruth. 

“  ‘Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  Ruth,  dear,  some¬ 
thing,  I  am  sure,  will  come  to  you  from  the 
blessed  words  we  have  heard,  so  let  us  walk 
home  together  and  see  the  dear,  sick  mother.’ 
Auntie  found  Ruth’s  story  all  too  true.  She 
will  not  tell  it  even  to  you  little  ones.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  bright  and  early  auntie  started 
out  to  see  her  girls.  ‘Many  of  them  had 
enough  and  to  spare  of  everything  nice.  It 
did  not  need  much  urging  after  they  had 
heard  the  story  of  how  poor  Ruth  had  come 
to  Sunday-school  during  the  cold  winter  Sun¬ 
days  without  the  warm  clothes  she  needed. 
So  my  ‘Thoughtful  Three’  thought  it  was 
‘more  blessed  to  give,’  until  such  a  bundle  was 
sent  to  Ruth  as  made  her  ‘remember  the 
words,’  and  in  ‘receiving’  all  the  nice  things 
she  did  not  forget  the  kind  girls  who  ‘remem¬ 
bered.  ’  ” 


“But  you  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
auntie.  ” 

“Oh,  no,  my  children.  I  will  tell  you  how 
the  ‘Thougthful  Three’  took  Ruth  all  to  them¬ 
selves  to  care  for.  One  found  out  she  needed 
warm  flannels  and  mittens  and  stockings.  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  me  give  her  my  mit¬ 
tens?”  came  from  Ashton.  “I  am  a  boy,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  cold.” 

“Auntie  is  glad,  indeed,  to  know  that  ‘the 
words’  have  taken  deep  root  in  your  heart, 
and  you  are  a  dear  boy  to  be  so  thoughtful. 
Yet  all  the  clothing  Ruth  needed  was  provided 
for  her,  and  each  girl  provided  Sunday  dinners 
for  Ruth’s  family.” 

“However  did  they  do  this,  auntie?”  said 
Mary,  as  the  savory  smell  of  our  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  came  from  below  stairs. 

“Why,  dearie,  the  papas  and  mammas  taught 
them  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  they  gave  of 
their  abundance  to  ‘these  poor.  ’  ” 

“Auntie,  we’s  thinking,”  said  Bettie  and 
Ashton. 

“Thinking  what,  dears?” 

“If  papa  will  let  bs,  we  will  give  half  of  our 
’lowance  to  Ruth.” 

This  is  the  blue  sky  that  came  of  my  story. 
It  made  Agnes,  Bettie,  and  Ashton  think,  and 
also  to  “remember.” 

Ah,  how  many  old  boys  and  girls  need  to 
heed  the  lesson  of  giving  after  “receiving.” 
Tears  are  dried  up,  the  rain  over,  the  sky 
clear,  all  my  dear  children  thinking  after  all, 
a  rainy  Sunday  is  not  so  bad,  Mary  wondering 
in  thought  how  she  may  best  warm  all  the 
little  Ruths  in  the  world.  “Remember  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  how  He  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  receive.” 

Helen  E.  Greig. 


A  UNiyUK  INSTANCE  OF  UEVOTIGN. 

“Tommy  was  a  disreputable  little  fellow 
when  he  first  made  his  appearance  at  the 
mission,”  said  an  East  Side  worker.  “He  is 
not  a  thing  of  beauty  to-day,  but  there  is  a 
decided  change  in  bis  favor  since  he  gave  up 
bis  street  companions.  He  is  perfectly  de¬ 
voted  to  us,  and  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
only  kindness  he  has  ever  known  by  wishing 
to  ‘do  things’  for  us  continually.  He  sweeps 
the  street  and  goes  on  errands  for  us  bccasion- 
ally,  and  to  show  how  thoroughly  in  earnest 
he  is  to  help  us  and  to  save  a  cent  for  us  if  he 
can,  let  mo  tell  you  a  story. 

“Tommy  came  to  the  mission  the  other  day 
after  his  work  was  done,  to  see  if  we  wanted 
anything  done  It  was  one  of  the  warmest 
days  we  have  had,  and  Tommy  looked  exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  and  not  overclean. 

“  ‘Yes,  Tommy,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘here’s  a 
letter  for  our  pastor  which  I  want  mailed  at 
once,  and  here  is  a  dime,  for  which  buy  a 
special  delivery  stamp  and  put  it  on  the 
letter.  ’ 

“Tommy  said  ho  knew  what  to  do,  and  hur¬ 
ried  away.  Hours  later  he  returned,  much 
warmer  than  when  he  left  the  place,  less  clean 
by  several  degrees,  and  in  all  he  was  a  dis¬ 
solving  view  in  neutral  tints.  In  his  left 
hand  ho  held  the  dime  which  I  had  given 
him,  and  between  finger  and  thumb  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  what  seemed  a  patch  of 
discolored  pulp. 

“  ‘Here,  miss,’  he  said,  extending  his  left 
hand,  ‘is  the  ten  cents.  I  didn’t  have  nothing 
to  do,  so  I  just  carried  the  letter  there,  and 
here,  advancing  the  pulp  like  bit  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  ‘is  the  stamp  that  was 
on  the  letter.  I  licked  it  off.’ 

“There  may  be  better,  grander,  and  more 
sesthetic  ways  of  showing  devotion  to  a 
cause,”  said  the  story-teller,  “but  there 
certainly  could  be  nothing  more  expressive  of 
sincerity  than  Tommy  with  his  licked-off 
stamp. ’’—New  York  Tribune. 


I  AN  OLD  CHURCH  RECORD. 

In  a  church  manual  published  sixty  years 
ago,  in  an  old  New  England  town,  we  find 
the  earliest  women  members  recorded  after 
this  manner: 

Admitted,  December,  1784; 

The  wife  of  James  Ford. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  Cogswell. 

The  wife  of  Stephen  Hatch. 

Capt.  Nathan  Rossiter  and  his  wife. 

Daniel  Hall  and  his  wife. 

The  widow  Dewey. 

The  widow  Peck. 

The  identity  of  the  woman  seems  to  be 
merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  that  some  of 
these  husbands,  whose  wives  were  recorded  as 
members,  were  themselves  not  on  the  list  of 
membership,  it  seems  quite  curious.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  personality  of  the  wives  is  not 
made  of  much  account  when  we  consider  that 
even  their  surnames  are  not  thought  to  be  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  given.  What  a 
changing  idea  woman’s  personality  these  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  century  shows.  What  a  felt 
fact  woman’s  position  in  the  Church  and 
State  is  to-day.  Dear,  patient  saints  of  the 
olden  time,  who  toiled  so  faithfully,  and  yet 
were  known  only  in  the  world  as  “The  wife 
of  so  and-so,”  what  would  you  think  if  you 
could  come  back  for  a  sight  and  sound  of 
woman’s  progress  and  emancipation?  But  the 
towns  were  small  then.  The  widow  Peck  w-as 
the  only  widow  Peck,  and  “T/iC  wife  of  James 
Ford”  was  not  mistaken  for  any  other  wife 
whose  husband  bore  the  same  name,  for  they 
were  the  only  ones  of  that  cognomen  in  the 
village.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  right  ones  now  in  the  world’s  great 
crowd  if  they  were  recorded  as  of  old. 


ANOTHER  TRUE  DOG  STORY. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  story  of  the  good  Massa¬ 
chusetts  deacon’s  dog,  which  appeared  in  The 
Evangelist  of  October  ITth,  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  would  contribute  anotlier  equally 
authentic  and  orthodox: 

.Sixty  years  ago  the  noted  ironmaster,  David 
Thomas  of  Devynnock,  Wales,  owned  a  dog 
which  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the 
family  to  church  regularly.  As  often  as  Sun¬ 
day  returned,  the  dog,  as  if  by  intuition, 
stayed  out  in  the  yard,  for  fear  of  being  tied, 
or  shut  up,  or  in  any  way  left  at  home.  The 
little  church  was  fully  two  miles  from  the 
country  home,  and  had  no  bell,  but  the  saga¬ 
cious  animal  knew  the  day  and  hour  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  if  the  family  were,  by  chance,  late 
in  starting  off,  the  dog  went  on  alone  and 
found  his  way  to  their  pew.  At  times,  during 
the  inclement  season,  when  stormy  weather 
prevented  the  family  from  attending  the  meet 
ings,  the  dog  repaired  to  the  sanctuary  quite 
by  himself,  remained  in  the  pew  most  decorously 
through  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  the  minis¬ 
ter  said  Amen,  made  his  way  out  of  church 
and  home  again  with  all  speed.  Although 
this  faithful  canine  attendant  was  not  at  all 
times  hospitably  received  or  politely  treated  by 
the  sexton,  and  frequently  received  severe 
admonitions  from  his  master,  he  persistently 
persevered  in  his  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  its  duties.  Samuel  Thomas. 


In  186.5  not  a  single  town  in  India  had  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water;  now  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  and  cantonments  have  water  works, 
with  the  result  that  the  death  rate  among  the 
British  troops  of  69  per  1,000  thirty  years  ago 
has  been  reduced  to  15  per  1,000. 


Put  a  seal  upon  your  Ups  and  forget  what 
you  have  done.  After  you  have  been  kind, 
after  love  has  stolen  forth  into  the  world  and 
done  its  beautiful  work,  go  back  into  the 
shade  again  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Love 
bides  even  from  itself.— Prof.  Drummond. 
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AB^OWTELY  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Sugf^'estive  hints  regarding  the  location,  in¬ 
dustries,  idolatries,  and  superstitions  of  New 
Mexico,  together  with  photos  of  the  mission 
schools,  a  pueblo,  etc.,  adorned  the  Assembly 
Room  on  the  morning  of  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mrs.  McEwen  was  leader  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  practical  lesson  for  the  hour  was 
drawn  from  the  question  of  the  lawyer,  Luke 
X.  25,  “Master  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life?"  and  the  Saviour’s  lesson  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  verses,  emphasizing 
verse  37,  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.”  “Most 
of  us,”  said  the  leader,  “are  apt  to  hinge  our 
hope  of  eternal  life  on  our  love  to  God.  In 
this  parable  we  are  taught  that  this  hinges 
equally  upon  love  for  any  to  whom  we  may 
extend  the  hand  of  help.  Anyone  in  need  is 
your  neighbor.  These  Mexicans  are  our 
neighbors,  and  our  inheritance  of  eternal  life 
depends  upon  our  faithfulness  in  giving  to 
them  the  bread  of  life. 

This  work  in  New  Mexico  is  really  foreign 
work ;  the  people  are  foreign  in  language, 
foreign  in  habits  of  thought,  foreign  in  faith. 
It  is  said  that  a  cable  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part.  This  is  true  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Are  we  safe  as  a  nation  as  long  as 
we  have  among  us  these  people  who  are  not 
loyal  to  our  Government,  whose  religion  is 
alien,  who  are  not  fit  for  citizenship?  The 
higher  motive  to  be  considered  is  that  these 
people  have  immortal  souls.  Are  we  using  all 
the  opportunities  that  lie  at  our  hand  to  save 
them?  We  are  not  here  to  please  ourselves; 
we  are  here  to  please  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Let  the  burden  of  prayer  be  especially  for 
New  Mexico.” 

The  following  requests  were  added  to  this : 
Miss  Skea,  who  has  returned  to  her  loved 
work  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Tama, 
Iowa,  asks  an  especial  interest  in  your 
prayers.  Pray  that  whosoever  the  Lord  may 
choose  for  the  work  at  Point  Barrow  may 
speedily  be  found.  Pray  also  for  those  lost 
sheep  at  this  desolate  place,  who  have  no 


Nerves 


Depend  upon  the  blood  for  sustenance.  Therefore 
if  the  blood  is  impure  they  are  improperly  fed  and 
nervous  prostration  results.  To  make  pure  blood, 
and  henoe  to  cure  all  nervous  troubles,  take  the 
best  blood  purifier  in  the  world.  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  It  is  just  the  medicine  for  weak,  tired,  ner¬ 
vous  people,  because,  while  it  purifies  the  blood  and 
thus  cures  nervousness,  it  creates  an  appetite,  stim¬ 
ulates  the  digestive  organs  and  builds  up  the  whole 
system.  Be  sure  to  get  only 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

1-1  .TV .-I* care  habitual  constipation 
nOOG  S  r  Ills  Price  35c.  per  box. 


school,  no  instruction,  because  all  supplies  for 
the  year  have  been  lost  in  a  wrecked  vessel. 
Please  remember,  also,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamble 
at  St.  Lawrence  Island,  whose  hearts  must 
have  bled  over  the  natives  reduced  almost  to 
starvation  last  winter. 

For  want  of  space,  very  brief  reports  must 
be  given  of  the  interesting  addresses  given  by 
ladies  who  had  visited  our  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  James  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Zuni  through  an  almost  treeless  des¬ 
ert,  and  said  emphatically ;  “One  living  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  will  never  fully  appreciate  the 
charms  of  green  fields  and  abundant  foliage 
until  a  visit  is  made  to  this  territory.  The 
eye  is  wearied  by  the  glaring  sun  and  burn¬ 
ing  sand  everywhere,  relieved  only  by  Thunder 
Mountain  rising  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
valley.” 

Miss  Pond,  one  of  the  devoted  and  self-sac¬ 
rificing  teachers  at  the  Zuni  school,  said:  “I 
should  die  were  it  not  for  Thunder  Mountain.” 

Not  the  least  of  the  long  catalogue  of  ills 
borne  patiently  and  cheerfully  by  these  “good 
Samaritans,”  oiir  substitutes  in  caring  for  our 
Mexican  “neighbors,”  is  the  scarcity  of  water 
both  for  drinking  and  for  laundry  purposes. 
An  amusing  incident  was  given  of  a  lesson  in 
honesty  which  Miss  De  Sette  taught  the  chiefs 
of  the  pueblo;  A  tea  kettle  was  stolen,  for 
which  she  had  paid  $3.99.  She  made  inquiries 
for  it  among  the  children,  then  summoned  the 
chiefs,  telling  them  that  they  were  responsi¬ 
ble,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  find  the  thief. 
Finally  the  tea  kettle  came  to  light,  so  marred 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  Miss  De  Sette  again 
summoned  the  chiefs,  telling  them  that  her 
kettle  was  ruined,  and  they  must  refund  the 
money.  They  informed  her  that  the  thief  was 
a  great  man  among  them.  She  then  asked  if 
none  of  his  friends  could  help  him  to  repay 
this  §2.99.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled  significantly,  but  the  money  was  not 
refunded.  There  has  been,  however,  no  more 
peculation  on  the  mission  premises.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  work  among  the  Zuni  children  are 
wonderful,  as  noted  in  their  faces  and  general 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Hallock  said  that  when  she  entered 
this  region  of  sand  and  burning  sky,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  every¬ 
thing.  There  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye 
save  a  few  scrub  firs  and  cacti.  Santa  Fe  was 
the  most  dreary  place,  with  its  streets  so  nar¬ 
row  that  one  could  almost  touch  the  adobe 
walla  on  either  side,  and  men  and  boys  and 
dogs  lying  in  the  streets.  The  one  refreshing 
place  was  the  mission  school,  where  Miss  Alli¬ 
son  told  how  girls  came  perched  on  the  loads 
of  wood  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  burros,  or 
walking  beside  them,  led  by  their  fathers, 
who  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted  to 
the  school. 

The  neighborhood  oven  was  described, 
around  which  the  adobe  houses,  mostly  of 
one  story,  clustered  in  irregular  lines.  Strings 
of  onions  and  red  peppers  adorned  the  outside 
walls.  Bright  pictures  and  some  little  inex¬ 
pensive  adornments,  would  make  these  dreary 
places  more  tolerable. 

Miss  Wishard  described  the  Mexican  curios. 


weather  idols,  and  an  ancient  daub,  baptized 
as  “San  Juan,”  which  when  hung  up  in  an 
infected  hut,  is  supposd  to  cure  smallpox  and 
diphtheria.  Miss  Wishard  had  also  visited 
New  Mexico,  and  affirmed  that  its  only  re¬ 
deeming  feature  was  the  climate.  The  uni¬ 
versal  dreariness  is  reproduced  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  proves  very  trying  to  our 
teachers,  who  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and 
prayers.  Too  high  honor  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  willing  to  go  and  who 
patiently  live  there. 

Mrs.  Moses  was  warmly  welcomed,  having 
crossed  the  continent  in  search  of  health.  She 
said;  “After  travelling  hours  and  hours  and 
seeing  nothing  but  sand,  she  could  not 
imagine  how  women  could  possess  enough  of 
the  spirit  of  consecration  to  spend  their  lives 
there.”  Looking  into  the  face  of  one  of  the 
Las  Vegas  teachers,  she  said:  “I  feel  as  if  I 
could  get  on  my  knees  before  you.  ”  She  re¬ 
plied,  “Oh,  don’t,  Mrs.  Moses,  I  fear  that  I 
shall  break  down.”  The  Santa  Fe  school  was 
“the  one  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  territory.  On 
the  walls  was  the  motto,  ‘What  would  Jesus 
do?’  The  singing  of  Gospel  hymns  by  the 
children,  the  repeating  of  Gospel  verses,  their 
recilations,  and  a  composition  in  English, 
would  do  credit  to  many  of  our  sons  an.«l 
daughters.” 

Mrs.  Alexander  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
our  teachers  who  live  in  these  desolate  places 
and  whose  salaries  are  yet  unpaid.  Her  effort 
during  the  summer  in  their  behalf  had 
brought  good  results.  For  helps  in  studying 
this  field,  leaflets  can  be  obtained  from  head¬ 
quarters,  Box  L,  Station  O.  H.  E.  B. 

WHAT  A  FINE  FILI.4E  KE.HTRAINT. 

Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  daughter 
of  the  great  novelist,  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  had  been  her  father’s  amanuensis,  com¬ 
panion,  and  friend,  and  her  great  ambition 
had  been  to  write  his  biography.  Mr.  Cooper, 
however,  embittered  by  the  strictures  that 
had  been  visited  upon  him  for  his  criticisms 
of  American  ways,  had,  on  his  deathbed,  for¬ 
bidden  any  history  of  himself  to  be  published. 
Miss  Cooper  then,  twenty-two  years  ago,  hum¬ 
bly  turned  to  another  work.  She  founded  a 
modest  orphanage  in  a  little  cottage  in  Coop- 
erstown.  New  York,  where  five  little  orphans 
were  all  she  could  accommodate  at  the  first, 
but  latterly  one  hundred  orphans  were  shel¬ 
tered,  fed,  and  educated.  In  their  midst  she 
lived  and  died.  Who  can  doubt  that  her 
personal  disappointment  was  a  crown  laid 
upon  her  Redeemer’s  brow? 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  23d,  after  the  opening 
exercises,  Mrs.  Beer  asked  Mrs.  Denny  to 
read  a  letter  recently  received  from  Miss 
Y’oungman  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  but  dated  at 
Koyaina  Sept.  16th.  Miss  Y.  was  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  kind  friend  who  had  provided 
a  tent  for  the  open  air  meetings  at  Kamakura 
on  the  seashore  and  described  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  transporting  the  flags  and 
magic  lantern  which  were  to  bo  used  in  the 
opening  exercises  which  she  was  unable  to 
attend: 

“It  is  a  grand  tent  and  the  day  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  160  persons  were  present,  Mr.  Waddell 
preached,  the  flags  floated  to  the  breeze  and 
all  partook  of  cake  and  tea,  which  are  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  at  such  a  Jime  here.  The 
opening  exercises  occupied  from  4  to  6  o’clock  ; 
then  from  7.30  the  Life  of  Christ  was  shown 
by  the  magic  lantern.  Miss  Takenaka,  my 
Bible  woman,  played  the  organ,  and  Mr. 
Shimada  read  a  poem  composed  by  himself 
for  the  occasion.  This  tent  work  lays  new 
responsibilities  on  me  and  I  ask  your  prayers 
in  my  behalf ;  especially  do  J  ask  the  one  who 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  this  work  to 
plead  for  God’s  blessing  upon  it.  Even  in  the 
old  tent  days  as  many  as  200  persons  were 
reached  by  the  Gospel  and  we  may  look  for 
even  more  now.  Many  foreign  travellers  stop 
and  sit  down  to  view  the  sea,  and  some  Eng¬ 
lish  leaflets  or  tracts  would  be  good  to  give 
them. " 

Miss  Youngman  tells  how  this  tent  work 
originated,  but  there  is  not  room  for  further 
extracts ;  copies  of  the  letter  can  be  had  on 
application. 

Mrs.  Schauttler  read  from  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Labaree in  Oroomiah,  Persia:  “You 
ask  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  hos¬ 
pital.  I  wish  you  could  see  and  know  for 
yourself  how  much  good  it  does  here  and  how 
the  people  flock  to  it  from  far  and  wide. 
Monday  as  we  were  driving  into  the  grounds 
we  saw  a  great,  two  wheeled  ox  cart  out  in 
front  of  the  gate,  on  which  a  patient  had  been 
brought.  A  young  Koordish  nobleman  came 
a  short  time  ago.  He  had  lost  an  eye,  and 
the  doctor  replaced  it  with  a  glass  eye  which 
matched  the  remaining  one  beautifully.  He 
was  so  proud  and  happy  over  his  new  posses¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  reported  he  admired  himself  in 
a  looking-glass  all  the  way  home.  Two  little 
Jewish  boys  were  brought  for  operations,  and 
all  their  relations,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
souls,  had  to  come  along  and  live  out  there 
and  see  that  things  were  done  properly,  and 
be  on  hand  to  do  the  necessary  wailing  at  the 
critical  moments.  A  room  was  given  up  to 
them,  and  they  kept  two  men  going  to  and 
from  the  city  for  provisions,  and  of  course  they 
did  all  their  own  cooking,  as  it  would  deflle 
them  to  eat  any  of  the  Christian  food.  After 
Mrs.  Cochran’s  death  so  many  women  told  me 
of  how  she  used  to  go  over  to  the  woman’s 
hospital  and  talk  with  them  so  kindly  and 
lovingly,  and  then  sometimes  when  they  were 
able  to  get  about,  she  would  ask  them  over  to 
her  home  to  spend  a  few  hours  and  visit  with 
her  while  she  sewed.  All  speak  of  her  lovely 
home  life  and  the  lessons  they  learned  while 
watching  her  management  of  her  children 
and  servants,  so  loving  and  patient  and  quiet.  ” 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth  spoke  of  a  personal  letter 
just  received  from  Dr.  Cochran,  who  says  he 
has  asked  for  a  larger  appropriation  in  order 
to  keep  the  hospital  open  all  the  year.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coan  are  now  living  with  Dr.  Coch¬ 
ran,  and  Mrs.  Coan  is  caring  for  the  five 
motherless  children  with  her  own  two. 

Miss  E.  C.  Parsons  had  heard  from  “Mother 
Lane”  of  the  farewell  meeting  held  for  her  in 
Mrs.  Van  Schoick’s  sitting-room  in  Chining 


Chow,  and  of  her  sorrow  at  parting  from  those 
Chinese  women  whom  she  never  expects  to 
see  again. 

Mr.  Woolsey  read  the  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Whiting  of  Peking,  China,  a  portion  of  which 
is  given  in  “Woman’s  Work”  for  November; 
also  one  from  Miss  Cooper,  who  describes  the 
opening  of  the  Harriet  House  School,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Siam.  She  says:  “This  year  has  been 
hot,  hotter,  hottest,  and  there  has  been  much 
cholera  and  sickness.  Fortunately,  we  have 
all  escaped  any  serious  illness.  I  had  from 
four  to  twelve  children  during  vacation,  and 
it  kept  me  busy  finding  employment  to  fore¬ 
stall  Satan  with  his  mischief.  We  had  some 
good  times  evenings,  as  they  usually  came  into 
the  drawing-room  and  played  games  till  bed¬ 
time.  Miss  Bates  has  had  a  six  weeks’  outing, 
and  comes  back  very  much  improved  in 
health.  Miss  Cole  returns  in  a  fortnight ;  she 
has  been  to  India,  so  will  have  plenty  to  tell 
us  of  the  work  there  which^will  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  us.  ” 

After  the  closing  prayer  it  was  pleasant  to 
exchange  greetings  with  friends  from  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Detroit  who  had  found  their  way  to 
our  meeting  for  the  first  time,  but  promise 
that  it  shall  not  be  the  last,  as  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  it  much. 
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Cburcb  /Ibusic. 

iiidited  By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 

CHURCH  MUSIC  AND  THE  MANUSCRIPT 
SOCIETV. 

The  Manuscript  Society  of  New  York,  an 
organization  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
American  composers  and  their  compositions, 
has  sent  to  its  members  a  circular  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Manuscript  Society,  and  to  advance  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  same,  you  are  herewith  urgently 
requested  to  set  apart  Sunday,  November  3rd, 
especially  for  the  production  of  American 
composers'  works,  in  your  church  service, 
preference  being  given,  of  course,  to  members 
of  the  Society.  It  is  believed  your  valued 
cooperation,  and  the  publicity  you  will  thus 
give  to  the  aims  of  the  Society  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity,  will  greatly  enhance  the  interests  of  the 
cause  which  the  Society  represents,  while  it 
will,  at  the  same  time,  attest  your  own  devo¬ 
tion  to  it. 

This  circular  may  be  read  in  two  ways.  If 
it  means  that  organists  are  to  use  American 
compositions  on  November  3rd  simply  because 
they  are  American  and  composed  by  members 
of  the  Society,  regardless  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  services  held  on  that  day,  we  must  ob¬ 
ject  to  such  a  motive  for  the  selection  of 
church  music.  But  if  it  urges  the  use  of  an 
American  anthem  that  is  in  itself  appropriate, 
then  we  can  endorse  the  plan  and  trust  that 
the  cause  of  church  music  in  this  country  may 
receive  a  useful  impetus. 

American  works  deserve  to  be  performed  in 
church  and  elsewhere,  not  because  they  are 
American,  but  because  their  own  intrinsic 
merit  entitles  them  to  a  hearing. 

The  Manuscript  Society  is  doing  a  valuable 
work  in  the  cause  of  music,  and  deserves  the 
support  of  earnest  musicians.  It  should 
broaden  its  work  still  further.  Our  native 
composers  need  a  hearing  along  side  of  foreign 
writers,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
Society  to  get  the  best  of  our  writers  places  on 
the  programs  of  great  concerts. 

Our  great  orchestral  conductors  are  mostly 
foreigners,  and  are  disposed  to  belittle  Ameri¬ 
can  music.  Much  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  such 
men  as  Thomas,  Seidl,  and  Paur,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woiks  of  men  like  Buck, 
Paine,  Chadwick,  Whiting,  Foote  and  others 
will  compare  favorably  with  much  that  is  put 
before  the  public  as  imported  novelties.  Our 
composers  are  winning  attention  abroad  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  not  because 
they  are  American,  but  from  the  worthiness 
of  their  works  to  be  placed  upon  a  par  with 
the  creations  of  foreign  writers. 

To  return  to  church  music,  its  use  in  a 
service  involves  a  principle  of  worthiness  (or 
should  involve  it),  which  is  the  hrst  point  to 
be  settled.  If  proper  and  appropriate  anthems 
by  our  own  composers  are  available  for  use  on 
November  3rd,  let  us  use  them;  but  in  plan¬ 
ning  our  services,  let  us  think  first  of  the 
mission  of  the  music  we  use  in  church,  and  let 
the  question  of  authorship  and  nationality  be 
a  secondary  consideration. 

NKW  MUSIC. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

He  Waterf.th  the  Hills,  by  Walter  Spin¬ 
ney.  A  very  easy  chorus  anthem  which  will 
prove  useful  to  amateur  choirs.  It  contains 
a  passage  suitable  for  a  soprano  solo. 

Praise  the  Lord,  by  F.  C.  Maker.  Another 
easy  harvest  anthem  containing  soprano  and 
alto  solos. 

Many  other  harvest  anthems  are  published 
by  this  firm,  but  they  have  not  been  sent  for 


review.  The  following  anthems  for  general 
use  have  been  received,  copies  of  which  will 
be  sent  on  examination  to  parties  giving  sat¬ 
isfactory  references : 

Lead  Kindly  Light,  by  Horace  N,  Bart¬ 
lett.  A  difficult  setting  of  the  familiar  hymn 
designed  for  a  quartet  of  trained  voices. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  by  Chris 
tian  B.  Clark.  Two  excellent  settings  without 
much  difficulty.  The  Magnificat,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  strong  and  dignified  and  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tensive  use  in  church. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  by  A.  11. 
Mann.  This  is  a  fine  setting  of  the  evening 
canticles  in  the  key  of  A  fiat.  It  requires  a 
well  trained  chorus  of  good  size,  parts  of  the 
work  being  written  for  five  voices. 

Again  as  Evening  Shadows  Fall,  by  O.  L. 
Carter.  A  quiet  *evening  anthem  of  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  with  incidental  solos  for*  soprano  and 
alto. 

Jerusalem,  by  Henry  Parker.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  well  known  solo  for  chorus,  by  J. 
C.  Macy.  It  is  very  effective  without  being 
difficult. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  by  Fred  L.  Morey. 
A  pleasing  short  anthem  for  quartet  or  chorus 
suitable  for  Thanksgiving  or  general  use.  It 
presents  a  few  difficulties,  but  will  make  an 
interesting  number  for  amateur  choirs. 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  by  Franz  Mair. 
An  adaptation  for  male  voices. 

Communion  Service  in  E  Fl.\t,  by  Alfred  J. 
Eyre.  An  excellent  service  written  for  boy 
choirs,  but  entirely  practicable  and  effective 
for  mixed  voices. 

Other  anthems  received  are :  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  by  H.  B.  Fabiani.  Let  Every  Heart 
Rejoice,  by  R.  M.  McIntosh.  Festival  Te 
Deum  (arranged  from  Mozart),  by  A.  M. 
Shuey.  Te  Deum  in  B  Flat,  by  A.  M.  Shuey. 

From  I.  V.  Flagler,  Auburn  N.  Y.  : 

New  Collection  of  Organ  Music,  by  I.  V. 
Flagler.  This  collection  comprises  a  series  of 
original  works  and  arrangements  of  medium 
difficulty.  The  book  is  practical,  and  will  be 
of  use  to  many  organists  and  the  music  is  of 
a  character  calculated  to  please  the  average 
listener. 

Flagler's  New  Collection  for  Chorus 
AND  Quartet  Choirs  and  Solists,  by  I.  V. 
Flagler.  This  volume  of  144  pages,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  a  collection  of  easy  church 
music  suitable  for  choirs  of  slight  experience. 
The  contents  are  largely  original  compositions 
by  the  editor.  The  book  contains  much  that 
is  good,  and  while  wo  cannot  unqualifiedly 
endorse  the  entire  volume,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  the  least  objectionable  anthem  book 
that  we  have  recently  seen.  Price  .?7.5()  per 
dozen. • 

A  CHANCE  TO  HELP. 

We  have  received  the  following  appeal, 
which  we  gladly  publish,  and  trust  it  may  lead 
to  good  results : 

A  pastor  in  Nebraska  finds  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  direction  of  a  choir  of  eight 


good  voices  and  competent  accompanist  on 
reed  organ.  The  failure  of  crops  prevents 
such  musical  advance  as  he  desires  to  make 
for  his  church  and  the  community  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Any  choirmaster  having  bound 
volumes  of  choir  music  or  octavo  anthems  of 
standard  composers  which  he  is  no  longer 
using,  and  which  he  can  donate  or  sell  at 
moderate  prices,  will  confer  a  favor  to  the 
church  and  a  benefit  to  the  interests  of  music 
in  the  West  by  communicating  with  the  Rev. 
Austin  D.  Wolfe,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Seward,  Nebraska. 

The  circumtances  connected  with  the  above 
are  a  struggling  church  in  which  economy  is 
vitally  necessary,  to  the  extent  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  music  is  impossible.  A  volunteer 
double  quartet  of  young,  fresh  voices  earnestly 
wish  to  sing  good  music,  but  are  compelled  to 
do  far  less  than  their  ability  justifies.  Will 
not  sonie  organists  who  read  these  pages  look 
upon  their  top  shelves,  and  if  unused  music  is 
found,  communicate  with  the  Rev.  Austin  D. 
Wolfe,  as  above  t 


The  Eyes  of  All  Wait  Upon  Thee.  Harvest 
Anthem.  By  Dr.  Charles  Vincent.  Charles 
S.  Elliot  and  Company,  33  Union  Squiire. 
12  cents. 

Among  Thanksgiving  or  Harvest  anthems, 
this  one,  by  Dr.  Charles  V'incent,  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  for  use  by  ordinary  quar¬ 
tette  and  chorus  choirs.  The  themes  are  vig¬ 
orous,  melodious,  and  dignified,  and  are 
treated  in  a  skillful  but  not  too  difficult  style. 
This  anthem  opens  with  a  graceful  soprano 
solo  (juickly  supplemented  by  a  short  duett  for 
t^orand  bass,  leading  into  a  responsive  choral 
passage  and  followed  by  a  majestic  concluding 
chorus.  The  anthem  cannot  fail  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  perform  or  listen  to  it, 
and  it  is  attracting  much  attention  among 
choirs  throughout  the  country.  A  specimen 
copy  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Chailes  S. 
Elliott  and  Company,  33  Union  Square. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master"  tells  a  good  story  of  Henry  Smart,  the 
organist  and  composer,  which  might  possibly 
suggest  a  line  of  conduct  for  other  organists 
under  similar  circumtances.  It  seems  that 
Smart  had  a  great  objection,  and  apparently  a 
reasonable  one,  to  a  certain  hymn  tune,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  pitched  too  high  for  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.  The  clerygman,  however,  did 
not  share  this  view,  and  frequently  gave  out 
the  hymn,  greatly  to  Smart’s  disgust.  Finally, 
however,  he  hit  upon  the  following  ingenious 
device:  AJter  the  first  verse,  he  played  an  in 
terlude  concealing  a  slight  transposition  of  a 
semi  tone  higher.  This  process  of  transposi¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  after  each  of  the  following 
verses,  until  at  the  fifth  verse,  tbepeojile  were 
comjielled  to  struggle  with  a  high  A.  After 
the  service,  the  cleigyman  remarked,  “It  is  a 
great  pity  about  that  fine  tune;  but  I  am 
really  afraid  that  it  is  a  little  too  high  for  the 
congregation."  Whether  such  an  ingenious 
device  could  be  carried  out  now  that  inter¬ 
ludes  are  so  generally  dispensed  with,  is  an¬ 
other  question. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  CHURCH  HYMNARY.  J  THE  BEST  HYMN  BOOK. 

There  are  many  Rood  hymn  books  in  the  market.  HUT  ONLY  ONE  compaet  in  form,  beautiful  in  appearance, 
which  cootaius  over  ei^bt  hundred  separate  tunes— mote  olo  and  more  new  ones  than  any  other  coliycti  n— so 
arrsntied  that  with  a  very  large  proporilon  of  the  hymns  a  choice  is  given  between  one  «ir  more  old  fami'iar  tunes 
and  others  of  the  modern  English  school.  There  is,  therefore,  to  other  book  so  well  adapted  to  the  varying  Leeds 
and  musical  capacity  of  the  churches. 

Other  churches  are  rapidly  introducing  it.  Why  should  not  yours  get  the  best? 

A  returnable  copy  of  The  Church  Hyinnary,  with  Rtv.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Author¬ 
ized  Ver.'ion.  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  RaUton  Smith’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Revised  Version,  will  be  sent  free  to  clergymen 
and  music  committees  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction.  A  33.page  descriptive  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  specimen  pages  and  price  list  sent  free  to  any  address. 

We  also  send,  on  request,  a  16-page  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Authorized  (Brantwood)  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  John  Raskin,  with  introduction  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

MAYNARD,  HERRILL  &  CO.,  43-47  E.  lOth  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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MUSIC 

CHOIRS 

“Anthem  Tribute” 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Just  publistied.  A  new  anthem 
book  of  uncoiuiii'^n  interest  and  exeel'ence.  The  flftj- 
three  couinoi-ltiong  In  the  volun  e  have  been  eumposed 
and  8electe<i  for  tlie  espe'  iai  use  of  amateur  choirs,  ami 
wilt  be  found  tluent.  melodious,  and  iinpressive  in  a  hi>{h 
degree,  Anatiractite  vaileiyof  theme  a  il  ireatment 
is  an  especiul  feature.  Boards,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Perdoz.,  $9.00,  Not  postpaid. 

“McIntosh’s  Anthems” 

A  new  collection  of  rare  completeness  and  excellence. 
110  pieces.  Hound  or  cnaracier  nntea. 

Boards,  $1.00,  Postpaid 

Per  doa.,  $9.00,  Not  Postpaid. 

“Sunday  Anthems” 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Containing  the  latest  choir  music 
from  the  best  soui CCS.  Boards,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Per  doz.,  $9.00,  Not  Postpaid. 

“Emerson’s  Easy  Anthems” 

Boards,  80  Cents,  Postpaid. 

Per  doz.,  $7.20.  Not  Postpaid. 

“Trowbridge  Collection” 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  standard  music. 

Boardc,  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 

Per  doz.,  $6.75,  Not  Postpaid. 

“Emerson’s  Choice  Anthems” 

Boards,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Per  doz.,  $9.00,  Not  Postpaid. 

“Gabriel’s  Anthems” 

Boards,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Per  doz.,  $9.00,  Not  Postpaid. 

Full  (lescripthK  circulars  of  any  honk,  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  CO..  Phlla. 


Church  Organs. 

Organists  and  Cliuich  Commit¬ 
tees  arc  invited  to  examine  oar 
new  OiiilniMiit  Model.  New 
stylesjiistintroducedforChapel, 
l.odgc  and  the  Home.  Casli  or 
Easy  Payments.  Catalogues 
sent  oTt  application. 

Casta.i.  New  York.  Chicago 


MUCH  FOR  little 


is  what  PIANO  PLAYERS,  SINGERS  and  those  interested  in 
Musical  Matters,  will  re-  IIIICIOAI  IflCITAD 
ceive  in  subscribing  for  the  RIUwlWilL  llwl  I  Una 
a  Monthly  Magu^iue  devoted  to  tlie  interests  of 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

82  Page  each  issue  containing  practical  suggestions  from 
promincuL  mubical  writers,  discuasious  of  teaLUiug  tuetliuds, 
skeuhtis,  puem^a  correspondence  and 

•Vi  VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC  1'% 

by  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  Novemltcr  and  December  numbers,  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  respectively.  CHOIR 
MUSIC  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  Magazine  has  been  dis- 
cuDiinued  and  wilt  be  replaced  by  Vocal  and  Piano  lAuaio 
to  meet  general  demands.  Subscription  $1.50  per  year;  single 
copies  15  cents.  The  new  departure  as  tu  class  of  music  began 
widi  September  18^5  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  TO  UK,  CUICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

The  Holy  Child.  Service  by  the  Rev.  KoiisuT  LowKY,  most 
popnlnr  of  the  series.  It!  pages. 

9*  per  100;  R  cents  each,  If  by  mall. 

The  I'east  of  Lights.  By  Mr.s.  W.  F.  Crafts  and  II.  P.  Main. 
A  new  Service  for  Primary  Classes,  very  pretty  and  elTectlve, 

printed  In  colors  .  .ft  cents. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  ‘.20.  Seven  new  carols,  by  popular 

writers . 4  cents. 

Selected  Carols  from  previous  Issues,  by  bo.st  authors,  16  carols 
In  each  number. 

No.  1-5  cts.  No.  2-5  cts.  No.  3-5  cts.  No.  4-5  cts. 
Kecitatlons  for  Christmas  Time,  No.  0.  Eight  pages  of 

appropriate  poetry  and  prose . 4  cents, 

St.  Nicholas’  Visit  to  the  .’>chool.  Most  desirable  of  the 

popular  Cantatas  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Doank.  30  cents  by  mail. 
8F,NI>  FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAI.OGUE. 

THE  BIULUW  &  MAIN  CO. 

TO  East  0th  St.,  New  Y'ork.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SERVICES  and  CANTATAS,  for 
the  S.  S.  A 16  page  catalogue  de- 
Bciiblngsame  sent  free  to  anv.'vd4 
dress  on  appilcatlnn  to  OEO.  F.  ROMCHE  «  CO.,r 
CHICAGO,  (ROW.  Madison  st.  NEW  YORK,  44  E.  Ztd  st  i 


FOB  SALE — A  Large  Modem  Three-Mannal 
unmi  inii  nDCmi  in  perfectcondltlon.  hunt  from  special 
VUuALIUN  UnDnn  designs.  Has  great  volume  and  fine 
oombinations.  Suitable  for  Sunday  School,  Church  or  Chapel. 

Address  “Bargain,”  P.O.  Box  672,  New  York. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  ENOLISH  CATHEDRAL 
MUSIC. 

A  member  of  The  Evangelist’s  Blusic  party 
was  Mrs.  Emmeline  Potter  E’rissell,  a  musical 
correspondent  and  critic  of  good  standing. 
At  our  request  she  prepared  two  articles  on 
certain  aspec.ta  of  church  and  cathedral  music 
in  England  which  interested  her  specially. 
Mrs.  Frissell  writes: 

Your  other  correspondents  will  have  sent 
you  full  and  glowing  descriptions  of  our 
travels  from  the  time  we  entered  the  beauti 
ful  Southampton  water  and  proceeded  from 
the  quaint  little  town  of  Southairpton  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  site  of  Old  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury,  not  far  removed  thence  to  classic 
Oxford,  “  the  faithful  city"  of  W’orcester,  “Ye 
ancient  cities  of  Chester,”  Liverpool,  and  Man¬ 
chester  to  the  rival  cathedrals  of  Yorkminster 
and  Lincoln.  Then  on  to  Peterborough  and 
Cambridge  until  we  found  ourselves  in  “Som¬ 
bre,  mysterious,  restful  old  London.  ” 

What  you  will  most  care  to  hear  of  now  is 
all  that  we  have  heard  and  learned  of  English 
church  music  in  the  cathedrals  and  colleges 
which  we  have  visited.  Put  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  first,  that  the  expression  all  along 
the  way  has  been  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  not 
only  with  the  delightful  novelty  of  an  ocean 
voyage  on  a  perfectly  smooth  sea  with  a 
picked  company,  of  congenial  characteristics, 
and  after  landing,  the  new  and  beautiful 
sights  and  landscape  scenes  of  bonny  England, 
but  with  the  whole  general  management  of  the 
tour. 

The  first  sound  of  music  that  greeted  our 
ears  was  the  tuneful  ringing  of  the  great  bell 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  we  iralked  about 
the  close.  The  tone  was  more  musical,  sweet, 
and  mellow  than  any  we  have  heard  from  any 
cathedral  bell,  and  seemed  like  a  prelude  to 
the  program  which  followed. 

Although  the  singing  here  was  far  from 
being  the  best  we  have  since  heard,  it  struck 
our  ears  with  all  that  delight  and  charm 
which  would  naturally  come  from  hearing  the 
musical  services  first  rendered  in  one  of  Eng 
land’s  most  beautiful  cathedrals.  The  vast 
recesses  of  the  enormous  structure  take  up  each 
tone  and  roll  the  echoes  round,  softening  and 
mellowing  them  as  they  penetrate  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  great  building  or  ascend  to  the 
lofty  vaulted  roof.  No  doubt  the  fine  acoustic 
properties  of  these  great  cathedrals  have  much 
to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  their 
immense  size  can  support  a  greater  volume  of 
tone  from  the  organ  than  any  church  we  have 
seen  except  it  be  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  or 
Old  Trinity,  in  New  York. 

But  as  you  have  not  asked  for  description, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  talking  of  the  music, 
i.  e.,  What  are  the  methods  used  here?  What 
is  ecclesiastical  music  according  to  the  views 
of  the  learned  English  doctors?  From  what 
sources  may  legilimatechurch  music  be  drawn? 
What  ni.iy  we  learn  from  the  English  to  im¬ 
prove  our  own  church  music?  And  inci¬ 
dentally,  a  point  of  some  interest  here  is  the 
question  of  superiority  between  the  boy  choir 
and  the  “mixed”  choir.  Are  the  English  likely 
to  change  their  views  and  adopt  the  “mixed” 
choir? 

What  impresses  us  all  very  much  is  the 
great  importance  that  is  attached  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  services  of  the  church  and  the  vast  amount 
of  time  and  care  and  money  that  is  given  to 
it.  At  Oxford,  Dr.  Roberts  told  us  that  the 
training  of  the  choristers  for  these  services 
was  quite  as  much  of  an  institution  as  is 
a  Divinity  School  in  the  preparation  of  their 
clergy.  “These  choir  boys,”  said  he,  “are 
all  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  all 
sons  of  gentlemen.  Each  boy  receives  his 


board  and  tuition  so  long  as  he  gives  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  church,  and  when  bis  voice  breaks 
or  changes,  he  receives  a  suitable  pension  as 
compensation  and  recognition  of  the  value  of 
his  work.” 

These  facts  alone  speak  volumes.  But  there 
is  another  factor  here  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is  the  especial  honor  that  is  attached 
to  choir  membership.  A  hoy  is  honored  it  he 
is  even  selected,  and  greatly  honored  if  he  re¬ 
ceives  promotion  in  the  choir.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  organist  and  choirmaster.  The  head¬ 
master  of  the  choir  and  organ,  Dr.  Mann, 
for  instance,  of  Cambridge,  is  vested  with  great 
importance  and  dignity.  Ills  office  is  magni¬ 
fied  in  the  best  sense.  He  is  looked  up  to 
with  great  reverence  and  to  obtain  such  a 
position  means  a  great  deal.  It  is  very  like 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  that  are  awarded 
to  the  clergy.  He  is  regularly  elected  to  his 
position,  and  generally  for  life. 

After  a  boy’s  voice  breaks,  he  generally 
goes  on  with  some  special  line  of  musical 
education;  he  either  takes  up  the  organ  and 
composition  and  studies  for  a  degree,  or  joins 
the  choir  later  as  a  male  chorister  ;  sometimes 
he  enters  a  Divinity  School  and  takes  orilers. 

Along  with  the  choir  boys  in  the  pro¬ 
cessional,  three  or  four  choral  scholars,  or 
“school  boys,”  will  uusally  be  seen.  They  are 
admitted  to  the  choir  in  special  seats  reserved 
for  them,  but  not  in  the  staBs,  are  not  vested, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  sing.  They  study  and 
rehearse  with  the  regular  choir  boys,  await¬ 
ing  their  promotion  to  the  choir.  It  is  curious 
to  watch  the  competition  and  the  good- 
natured  envy  with  which  they  eye  the  head 
boy  in  the  choir.  The  '‘high  stand”  boy  is 
always  promoted  first,  and  every  inducement 
is  kept  before  them  to  obtain  the  honors 
which  are  always  awarded  to  good,  earnest 
work.  They  practice  and  rehearse  every  day, 
and  Dr.  Roberts  showed  us  a  long  list  of 
muscial  settings  to  the  services  with  which 
they  are  all  perfectly  familiar 

Indeed,  so  earnestly  are  they  kept  up  to  the 
“highest  possible  pitch  of  perfection  in  their 
work,”  said  Dr.  Bridge  of  Westminster,  “that 
they  can  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  give  a 
composer’s  setting  without  any  special  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  at  short  notice.  The  service 
you  have  heard  to-day  will  be  no  better  done 
than  the  one  you  would  hear  tomorrow  if  you 
shopid  attend,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  ” 

This  involves,  of  course,  an  immense  aniount 
of  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  time,  and 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  training. 
Each  boy  gets  a  certain  amount  of  individual 
attention  and  is  not  dealt  with  lightly  if  after 
some  training  he  commits  so  grave  an  offence, 
if  even  only  perceptible  to  a  fine  ear,  a  little 
“off  the  note.”  “The  greatest  trouble  we  have 
with  these  boys  is  tliat  they  are  lazy,”  said 
Dr.  Roberts.  “They  could  do  a  great  deal 
better  w’ork  if  they  would,”  and  this  from  a 
man  who  is  most  strict  and  exacts  the  great¬ 
est  precision  and  accuracy.  Like  Dr.  Mann  of 
Cambridge,  whom  he  resembles,  he  is  a  real 
enthusiast,  and  surely  calculated  to  get  the 
very  best  work  from  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Vincent  laid  special  stress  on  great 
strictness,  even  rigidity,  in  the  choir  disci¬ 
pline.  “You  can’t  be  easy  with  them,  ”  he  said. 
“You  must  be  very  severe  with  a  careless  boy. 
Just  cuff  him  over  the  ear  if  he  does  not  take 
his  notes  well,  and  say,  ‘Look  here  you  rascal, 
what  do  you  mean  by  Hatting  that  tone  I.  ’” 

I  make  special ‘mention  of  this,  because  it 
leads  us  to  notice  the  results  of  all  this  careful 
training.  In  Oxford,  at  the  Magdalen,  at 
Chester,  of  which  Dr.  Bridge  (the  brother  of 
the  Bridge  at  Westminster)  is  master,  and  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge  (Dr.  Mann),  the 
singing  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be 
the  best.  In  each  of  these  places  the  training 
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is  superior,  and  they  all  excelled  in  purity  of 
tone.  The  result  of  all  this  severe  and  strict 
schooling  is  the  most  correct  vocalization  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ignoring 
the  general  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  the 
rendering,  or  the  correct  and  simple  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  music  of  the  school  of  Patestrina 
and  Gibbons,  of  Purcell  and  Greene,  of  Wollis 
and  Byrde,  of  Boyce,  Turner,  Jones  and  Bat¬ 
ten,  but  no  musician  with  a  well  trained  ear 
could  fail  to  recognize  in  the  places  1  have 
mentioned,  how  pure,  was  each  tone  of  all  the 
four  parts.  The  chord  was  all  there,  entirely 
true,  the  splendid  “attach”  could  hardly  be 
excelled,  and  of  course  the  ensemble  was  per¬ 
fect. 

The  way  in  which  some  of  these  “head  boys” 
take  their  notes  can  only  be  likened  to  the 
silvery  tones  of  a  flute  If  the  aim  of  the 
choirmasters  is  to  get  the  “celestial”  effect  of 
boys’  voices,  they  have  admirably  succeeded, 
for  there  is  certainly  something  not  of  earth 
in  their  tones. 

Our  choir  training  gives  much  attention  to 
interpretation,  expression,  style,  and  correct 
phrasing,  but  in  the  schools  here  this  is  all 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  Cela  va 
mill*  dire,  as  the  French  say,  and  it  is  all  the 
very  raison  d’etre  of  any  branch  of  the  musical 
art.  But  at  Oxfor^  and  Cambridge  purity  of 
tone  receives  the  first  and  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion  and  study,  and  the  result  is  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  the  lisping,  stammering  tongues  of 
mere  human  beinge  can  approach.  For  one 
object  of  the  big  choir  is  to  obtain  these 
celestial  and  spiritual  effects  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  to  the  proper  rendering 
of  legitimate  church  or  ecclesiastical  music. 


All  lamps  smell,  if  they  do 
not  smoke,  with  wrong  chim 
neys.  You  want  the  “  Index 
to  Chimneys.” 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


Church  Finances’ 


Greatly  Augmented. 

To  fill  your  church  with  interested 
people  is  the  way  to  have  a  healthy  trea¬ 
sury.  This  is  easily  done  by  using  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  the  eye  as  well  as  speak  it 
to  the  ear.  Everybody  sings  the  gosjrel 
from  the  lantern  screen. 


Write  for  pamphlet,  **  Solved  ;  or.  The  Sundav  Eve¬ 
ning  Problem."  Read  iia  hints,  and  the  actual  expe¬ 
rience  of  pastors  who  have  tried  the  new  plan.  It  U 
mailed  for  the  asking.  Illustrated  catalogue  30  cents. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Branches ;  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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YOU  NEED  LAMPS 

We  make  and  call  “THE  MILLER.” 

It  is  made  the  beat^  bae  more  iip>to*dnte  ini« 
ftroveuients  (our  patents)  than  any  other  lamp. 
We  ask  you  to  »ee  and  Jud^e  for  yonr»elfe  E^ry 
Kimp  KNarantec'd*  It  your  dealer  does  not  sell  The 
Miller"  take  no  Hubotitute,  but  come  to  ns  or  order  by 
msil.  We  make  nil  ntyleoy  fine*  cheap— a  tliouw 
Hand  varieties— beet  assortment  in  the  UnitM  States. 

Manufsetorers.  }  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO., 

28  and  80  West  Broadway,  and  6R  Park  Place,  New  York. 
For  cool  weather  buy  a  **Miller''  oil  beater. 


I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  here, 
however,  that  if  the  English  choirs  in  the 
places  mentioned  excel  in  tone  (although  in 
some  of  the  cathedrals  they  sang  decidedly 
out  of  tune),  and  in  what  may  be  called  their 
“artistic  simplicity”  in  rendering,  they  do  not 
have  enough  of  the /cm  mere  and  devotional 
fervor  which  so  characterize  the  singing  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  Old  Trinity  of  New  York, 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brook 
lyn  (Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall’s).  One  feels,  except, 
perhaps,  at  the  Magdalen  in  Oxford  and 
King’s  College  in  Cambridge,  a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  spiritual  fervor  and  devo 
tion  in  their  rendering  of  certain  parts  of  the 
church  service.  And  although  it  is  urged 
that  this  very  quiet  and  simple  manner,  in 
which  all  fervor  seems  nearly  eliminated, 
the  only  correct  interpretation  of  the  old 
church  music  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  here,  it  is  very  doubtful  in  the  minds  of 
some  if  Patestrina  himself,  who  was  so  po 
tent  at  that  early  period  in  excluding  the 
almost  shocking  unseemliness  of  the  church 
music  of  his  day,  and  who  forever  did  away 
with  the  operatic  or  dramatic  element,  the 
popular  “chanson,”  and  anything  like  con- 
certizing  in  the  church  music,  would  have 
wished  an  Alleluia,  for  instance,  to  be  sung 
like  a  “vafe,”  or  a  “Venite”  like  a  “Requiescat 
in  pace.” 

All  church  music  should,  as  Prof.  Pratt  so 
well  put  it,  “point  directly  to  aims  outside 
itself,”  and  if  we  wish  our  souls  uplifted  in  a 
burst  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  as  in  the 
Venite,  some  adequate  expression  must  voice 
the  wish,  or  the  music  has  failed  in  its  purpose. 

But  the  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  criti¬ 
cise.  We  are  supposed  to  come  here  as  learn¬ 
ers,  and  there  is  truly  much  to  learn.  The 
subject  only  leads  me  to  the  second  question. 
What  is  ecclesiastieal  musicY  But  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  involves  much,  and  if  I  am  to 
tell  your  readers  anything  of  what  the  great 
doctors  say  here,  it  must  be  reserved  for  an¬ 
other  letter  All  that  has  been  said  thus  far 
will  serve  to  show  us  that  as  Americans,  we 
shall  have  to  “put  to  our  strength,”  as  the 
preacher  saith  if  we  wish  to  improve  through¬ 
out  the  churches  generally  the  character  of 
the  music.  The  English  in  this  respect  have 
the  advantage  of  an  Established  Church.  The 
Government  therefore  appropriates  the  funds 
to  the  church  service,  for  without  this  their 
elaborate  and  careful  musical  training  could 
not  be  carried  out.  In  America  each  church 
is  dependent  upon  the  taste,  the  will,  and  the 
financial  prosperity  of  its  parish.  To  be 
elected  to  sing  in  the  choir  does  not  mean  the 
honor  it  does  there,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it 
could  by  some  means  be  made  an  honor. 

To  indicate  what  simple  parishioners  may  do 
if  the  will  and  the  pleasure  are  not  lacking,  I 
will  merely  instance  the  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  at  Islington  in  the  Union  Chapel.  Here 
the  peojde  all  assemble  and  practice  the  hymns 
before  the  service,  and  learn  the  anthems 
with  such  zest  and  earnestness  that  the  result 
is  astonishing.  In  the  autumn  and  winter 
they  all  come  together  and  take  up  an  ora¬ 
torio.  We  were  told  they  generally  succeed  in 
rendering  it  admirably.  Enthusiasm  and  zeal 
like  this  can  only  be  compared  to  the  devotion 
of  the  early  Hebrews  in  building  and  adorning 
their  temple,  or  in  the  restoration  after  their 
captivity  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  “/or  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  icork!” 

Emmeline  Potter  Frissell. 

London,  July  18, 189.5. 


A  Pound  of  FactH 

is  wortli  oceans  of  tbeories.  More  infants  are  success¬ 
fully  raised  on  tbe  Oail  Borden  Eaule  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  than  upon  any  other  food.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  for  mothers,  bend  yonr  address  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 
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Hosiery. 

Ladies  Woo/,  Camel's  Hair,  Afer/no, 
and  Silk  Hose. 

Children’s  Hose 

of  every  descrifiion,  plain  and  ribbed 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Hose, 

Fancy  and  Heather  Mixtures. 


Ladies’  Knit  Golf  and  Bicycle  Jackets. 


Gloves. 

*WoH7'voisicrs,"  'Hcnt,  Allcroft  (Sf’ 
Co./'  and  ’Hownes." 

*‘Courvoissier’s”  four-button  Glace  Kid,  ail 
shades,  $1.50  per  pair. 
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YOUR  .SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
should  now  be  revised  and  r»  pi enished.  Have  you  seen 
Tbe  Evangelist’s  List  et  the  best  100  >unday-8chool  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterlin  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list:  It  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 
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The  riusical  Times, 

Established  1844. 

Published  ok  the  First  of  Etery  Month. 
Annual  SubscHpHotu,  post  free,  single  numbers,  loc. 

T7i«  Mt^cal  Times  Is  the  largest  snd  best  mu^lral  Jour- 
Dal  ID  exieteni'e,  and  contaius  •  rlginalartic'esoncurren' 
and  past  events  cjnnecnd  «lth  mus’c.  also  reviews  of 
all  importsm  works  pnbllsneu  at  borne  and  abioad. 
^so  contains  an  antbem  or  part-song  which  may  be  pur- 
ohased  Separately,  price.  6  cents,  ai. a  a  Musical  Supple¬ 
ment  In  form  of  an  anibem,  part-song  or  service:  price, 
from  6  cents  to  15  cents. 


The  School 
riusic  Review. 

A  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Music  in  Schools.  Published  on  the  8rst  of  every 
month,  price,  5  cents.  Annual  Subscription,  in¬ 
cluding  postage,  50  cents. 

Each  number  contains  one  or  more  specially  selected 
^booi  Sotigs,  iij  lioth  notaiinus,  and  suited  to  the  capac- 
ties  of  the  ch  Idrer  in  the  difi  rent  divirrions;  also  exer¬ 
cises  and  teals  in  sight  aineing. 

An  Extra  Supplement,  consisting  of  a  suitable  School 
^ng,  is  frequently  nr.  seni.d.  Ti  ls  is  giten  only  with 
the  number  with  which  it  is  issued  and  is afterwa^s 
sold  at  the  pr'ce  marke-i  upon  it. 

A  list  of  the  m'l-lc  w  hich  has  already  appeared  wiP  be 
sent  on  application,  which  may  be  obtained  separately, 
price,  6  cents  per  uumb.r. 
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No.  2.  Sacicd  (  bu  <  h  Music  with  English  Words. 

No.  3.  Mnsic.  with  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 

No  4.  Piano  forte  Music. 

No.  4a.  Inst  uct ion  B- oks,  Theoretical  Works  and 
Literature  of  Music. 

No.  6.  Seoul  .r  Part  Music. 

No.  5a.  t  ecular  songs. 

No. «.  Sacreu  Musi'  with  l^atin  Words. 

No.  7.  Tonic  S.ii-t  •  Ihiiillcalions. 

Sent  free  upon  appl  ca  ion. 

Oomplete  I4st  nf  SchiMtl  Snnfis,  Action  Songs,  School  Can¬ 
tatas,  and  Operettas,  Ora'orios  and  Operas  mailed 
free  upon  application, 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

21  East  17th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  beet  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books,  instruments,  I^ur 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 

Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  -  New  York  City. 

We  are  always  glad  to  place  our  knowledge  and  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  service  of  r.ur  reauers. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHVD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mt-stonary  rep 
resenting  ail  ‘he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved  Deiiomlnatlonal  strife  avoided.  Wok  abides 
Nearly  l,80i>  new  schools  started  In  1894  t  also  108  frontlet 
churches  from  schtols  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  yon  heli>  us  and  share  in  the  blessing  7 
Every  dollar  t  oceptable.  $25  00  sUirts  a  new  school  rnmishlng 
II  with  Bibles  lesson  helps,  at  d  a  good  library,  $800.00  snn- 
PO^  a  missionary  one  \  ear.  v  ou  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  yoo  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  BANCKorr,  Dls.  Secretary, 
71$  Eonstabie  Building,  6th  Ave.  &  E.  18tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cburcb  (Eonstruetton 
anb  lEquipment. 

THE  PASTOR’S  STUDY. 

Congregations  do  not  ordinarily  expect  that 
their  pastors  will  prepare  good  sermons  with 
out  the  aid  of  books.  But  while  the  need  for 
such  books  is  well  understood,  the  necessity 
for  a  suitable  place  of  work  is  not  so  generally 
recognized.  To  the  ordinary  builder  of 
church  or  manse,  the  pastor’s  study  is  but  one 
room  among  many,  with  no  claims  to  special 
consideration.  Yet  to  the  pastor  it  is  the  one 
room  of  all  rooms  upon  which  his  interest  is 
centered,  and  in  the  designing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  which  he  would  ask  special  thought 
and  care.  It  is  here  he  does  his  most  serious 
work. 

If  possible,  the  pastor’s  study  should  be  in 
a  quiet  part  of  the  church  or  house.  It  should 
not  be  the  sitting  room  for  the  family,  the 
general  reception-room  for  guests,  nor  the 
play-room  of  the  children.  Not  that  these 
should  be  entirely  and  always  excluded,  but 
that  quiet  for  study  should  be  at  the  pastor’s 
command,  guests,  family,  and  children  on 
occasion  Rnding  place  elsewhere.  Ordinarily 
the  second  floor  is  the  best  place  for  the 
study.  We  have  recently  examined  a  number 
of  suggestive,  if  not  quite  perfect  plans  for 
manses.  In  the  majority  of  these  plans  the 
study  is  placed  in  the  square  entrance  hall  to 
the  house.  While  such  an  arrangement  might 
suggest  itself  to  a  carpenter  and  builder,  it 
would  be  apt  to  disturb,  if  not  shock  a  pastor 
who  really  desired  to  study.  The  constant 
disturbance  of  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  those 
about  the  house,  and  the  interruption  of  visi¬ 
tors,  would  often  put  real  study  out  of  the 
possibilities.  Again,  the  place  provided  for 
a  study  is  sometimes  in  the  general  “living- 
room”  of  the  family.  If  possible,  this  is  worse 
than  in  the  entrance  hall  In  some  of  the 
plans  referred  to,  the  study  is  located  in  the 
parlor,  which  is  also  a  bad  arrangement. 

A  room  should  be  provided  for  exclusive  use 
as  a  study.  Most  pastors  prefer  that  this 
should  be  at  their  residence  rather  than  in  the 
church  building.  But  even  so,  it  is  well  to 
provide  a  church  room  to  which  the  pastor 
may  retire  for  due  preparation  before  entering 
the  pulpit,  and  where  there  should  be  con¬ 
veniences  for  keeping  a  few  books  at  hand, 
and  for  writing  such  notes  and  memoranda  as 
the  pastor  might  desire. 

The  study  should  be  large  enough  and  be 
sufficienly  provided  with  shelves  to  permit  of 
such  arrangement  of  the  pastor’s  library  as  to 
enable  him  to  And  any  book  easily  and 
quickly.  There  must  be  ample  room  for  a 
study  table,  and  receptacles  for  the  safe  keep¬ 
ing  of  notes  and  skeletons  of  sermons,  etc. 
The  room  should  be  well  warmed.  By  well 
warmed  should  be  understood  not  only  sufli- 
cently  warmed,  but  also  provided  with  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  might  be  easily  and  effectively  controlled 
and  adjusted  to  the  comfort  of  the  worker  at 
all  times.  It  should  be  well  ventilated,  not 
only  for  the  comfort  of  the  pastor,  but  for 
effective  aid  in  bis  work.  Pure  air  in  abund¬ 
ance  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  brain  work.  Then,  too,  the  study 
should  be  well  lighted.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  sun  may  shine  into  the  room  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  The  outlook  should  be  as 
pleasing  as  may  be  possible  amid  the  local 
surroundings.  Faith  and  cheery  thought  are 
not  the  offspring  of  a  sombre  and  gloomy  en¬ 
vironment. 

Elegant  furniture  and  fittings  are  not  neces¬ 


sary.  Pine  shelves  will  hold  books  as  well  as 
those  of  mahogany.  Great  thoughts  may  be 
placed  upon  paper  as  well  on  a  deal  table  as 
upon  one  of  polished  rosewood.  But  it  is 
generally  safe  to  assume  that  the  pastor  is  a 
man  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  sure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  comfortable  and  even  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings.  To  such  an  one  plainness,  if  too 
severe,  may  be  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
pressing.  Everything  about  the  study  should 
be  in  good  taste,  no  matter  how  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Even  the  peculiarities  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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S  Cups,  Cabinets  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the  eus- 
i  turns  and  usages  of  all  branches  ot  the  Christian 
=  church.  Illustrated  desenptive  raialogue  free. 
I  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Northville,  Mich. 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  NIeneely.  Cent  Manaser 
THOr,  K.  r.,Hmt  Afc-M  YOKH  CITY. 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  1-5  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday  school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  ETAMGELIST  PUB  CO. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  week  has  been  withont  exciting  finan¬ 
cial  incident,  other  than  the  continued  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  quotations  of  cotton  and  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  These  conditions  have  decreas¬ 
ed  actual  transactions  in  cotton  and  in  other 
commodities  wanted  abroad.  There  was  a 
fall  of  exchange  early  in  the  week,  and  then 
a  rise,  until  on  Thursday  the  rates  were  again 
very  near  the  gold  export  point,  though  at 
the  close  of  that  day  the  market  was  easier, 
while  on  Friday  rates  were  off  again  a  quar¬ 
ter  cent  for  sterling,  and  so  closed  the  week. 

Wall  Street  is  very  dull,  held  in  leash  by 
the  gold  situation  and  in  spite  of  the  general 
business  soundness  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  some  recovery 
in  prices  after  the  recent  reaction  from  the 
previous  high  figures  is  already  under  way, 
and  though  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  at 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  over  200,000  tons  per 
week,  the  demand  seems  to  be  equal  to  it. 
In  the  anthracite  coal  trade  there  have  been 
further  advances  in  prices  and  also  some  ad¬ 
vances  in  tolls.  The  latest  advance  brings 
the  price  of  stove  coal  free  on  board  in  New 
York  harbor  up  to  $4  15  per  ton  net;  in  July 
sales  were  freely  made  at  ^'2.75  per  ton,  and 
in  some  instances  even  lower.  In  the  bitu¬ 
minous  regiuns,  the  situation  remains  very 
encouraging,  and  the  attempt  to  precipitate  a 
general  strike  of  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  have  proved  a  failure. 

X; Money  has  been  in  good  supply,  and  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  demand  from  the  interior  gave 
further  ease  near  the  end  of  the  week  to  time 
and  mercantile  transactions.  Stock  specula¬ 
tion  fails  as  yet  to  include  or  much  interest 
the  public.  And  across  the  water  very  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  American  securities, 
“Kaffirs”  being  the  rage.  Our  cotton  men  are 
not  yet  agreed  by  about  a  million  bales  as  to 
the  real  siae  of  the  crop,  and  hence  the  ups 
and  downs  of  quotations. 

Wheat  improved  about  one  cent  for  the  Oc- 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THR 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  YKAKS'  axpamaNCB. 
.Send  far  deeortptiee  pam- 
phUt. 
omers: 

IM  Nassau  St..  N  Y.Olty. 

BulllUBda.  PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Spokai  e 
Wash. 


Frederick  A.  Booth, 

rg  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

*  Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectiriK  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


IP  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Parm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Hend  25c.  for  the  "Road  to  Wealth,*' 
200  page  book. 


Cheques 

Of  The  rheqae  Bank  nf  f.oDdon,  in 
amounts  fr.m  £l  up  are  Cashed  All  Orer 
the  World  by  agents,  hotels,  shops,  lail- 
rusda.  Just  the  thing  for  seiiuing  money 
to  The  Old  Country,  and  for  traveleis. 
issued  lor  over  21  y.a's.  Circular  on  ap- 
plction.  (TREDEKICK  W.  PERRY, 
Gen’l  Agent,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


tober  option,  and  was  strong  in  the  face  of 
continued  large  receipts  at  the  West.  The 
rise  was  due  to  higher  cables,  an  increased  ex 
port  demand,  and  the  continued  drought  in 
the  winter  wheat  States.  Corn  advanced  1 
1  2  cents  for  October  and  November,  and  was 
firm  on  light  receipts  and  the  strength  of  cash 
corn,  which  commanded  a  premium  over  op¬ 
tions.  A  good  export  demand  continued. 

The  wholesale  merchandise  market  is  in  a 
healty  condition,  though  naturally  business  is 
not  as  brisk  as  earlier  in  the  season.  The  cool 
weather  has,  however,  filled  our  retail  stores 
with  purchasers  of  family  needs. 


I^luauclal. 


Your  Money 
II  Matters 


are  they  getting  proper 
care  ?  Our  pamphlet  on 
investments  may  help 
you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 


The  Provident 


i.'i  .vlilk  St.. 


Trust  Co.  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Pleuiie  meuuou  ....c  Ev.iuA>-l>st, 


^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

'  ^on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms,  Loaus  to  actual 
Settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  In  buslnees. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  snowing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certlflcatca 

netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  50UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Biiililing,  Miuneapoilm  Minn. 


Bi’OAVii  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NIW  VOUK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  bROW\  &  SONB.  BAI.TIMORE. 


CONNECx'EU  BT  PRIV.TE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  ail  first-class  Invest-  I  ii  voaf  llinvi't’ 
ment  Securities  for  enstomers.  We  re-  I  Ii  v  ColilllLllv 
celt  e  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  <  or- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 

voracie  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CM  A.  HI  ILICO* 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
l:anada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  lu  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  bny  and  bell  BllU  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  ommerclal  and  Travellere* 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  Jt  CO..  LONDON. 


C.  R.  D.  OI.M8TED, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Loans.  Honey 
placed  on  approved  security  at  6  A  7  per  cent. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUKPLU8, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
tive  days*  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  aud  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vice- Pres. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

I.OU18  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES* 


Samuel  Sloan. 

U.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsen  Rhoades, 
Akson  Fhblps  Stokes, 
Ueoroe  Bliss, 

WlIXIAM  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  RAVARoCrTTlNG, 

Charles  S,  Smetb, 


Wm.  Rookepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sixiane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn 
Gbohos  F.  Vibtoh, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
Jambs  stillman. 

John  Clapi.in. 

John  J.  Phelps. 

Lord. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  O F>J**UJ.AD ELPHI A. 


AU  you  have  guefvted 
about  life  Intturance 
ma  1/  be  wrong.  If  you 
wltth  to  know  the  truth 
Hend.  for  "How  and 
Why.”  We  pay  poet- 
age 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

.33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


MRNKY  M.  FIKM>.  D.D..  Kdltor, 
HRNKV  K.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 


Tkkm.s  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  t'oreigu  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  ti  ve  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advektisino  Elates.  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

'Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit,  in  all  cases  ny  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Y'ork, 

Unleretl  at  the  l^oDt-offler  at  JYcir  I'orfc  <i«  sscond-eloss 
matt  matter. 


PRESBITERIES. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  in  the  First  church, 
Jacksonville.  Tuesday,  Nov  3.  «t  7:30  p  m. 

J.  K.  WTqht.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Frie  wlllhobi  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  Chapel  of  Park  Church,  Erie,  on  Tuursdav,  Nov.  7, 
at  2  p.M.  K.  S.  Van  Clevb.  Stattd  Clerk. 


The  Rev  Dr.  J.  M.  Stevenson  of  Hawthorne.  N.  .1.. 
wishes  to  secure  for  a  young  lady  of  good  education, 
high  culture,  noble  character,  and  unquestionable  cou- 
nections,  a  position  as  a  companion  and  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  lady  of  means  and  more  maturer  years,  teach¬ 
ing  abroad  for  some  mouths.  The  young  lady  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  highest  testimonials. 


The  Silver  Cross  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
tiona’  Oriier  of  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons  have  removed 
to  tlieir  new  offices  in  the  ITesby  terian  building,  at  156 
Fifth  Avenue. 


Thirteenth  Biennial  Conference  of  Women’s  and 
Young  'Women’s  Christian  AKSuclations. 

The  Intercaiioml  Roard  of  Women’s  and  Young  AV'o- 
men’s  Cnrisiian  Assori.itions  hoMs  its  thirteenth  bien¬ 
nial  conference  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  Nov.  7  to  13.  in 
elusive.  Delegates  are  expected  from  the  Pacific  Coast: 
from  M  line  In  ttie  north  to  Tennessee  on  the  south;  and 
a  large  contmgrnt  fr<>m  the  many  fl  lurisbiug  as  ocia 
tioDs  In  the  Eirteri  and  middle  States,  alxyutone  hun¬ 
dred  in  hR.  The  topics  to  !«  discussed  by  the  delegates 
relate  to  the  Christian  welfare  of  young,  self-supp'  rtiug 
women:  how  ti  «in  them  to  Christ;  how  to  protect  them; 
how  to  incretse  tueir  wage-earning  power  by  special 
trainiug:  guide  th^lr  intellects:  supply  recreation  tor 
mind  and  body;  what  to  do  with  the  jiiniormembers and 
children  and  ot«er  lines  of  Christian  and  phllantbrnpic 
work  In  whicu  marv  of  the  associations  are  mtereateo. 

Brooklyn  Y.  W,  C.  A.  en'ertains  the  conference  in  her 
spacious  building,  corner  Schermerhom St.  and  Fl  thush 
Ave.,  and  ope  , s  the  occisi  nwith  a  public  uieeliug  ou 
Thursday  eveuing.  to  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
Backus,  head  of  Packer  Institute.  Mrs  SpriDuer,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  will  preside  ai  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sesssiun  of  succeedli  g  djys,  to  which  n  e  public  Is 
cordially  invited  to  lie*r  wliat  promises  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  disciLssiunon  methods  and  results  of  Y.,W.  C.  A. 
work. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  Christian  Workers 
in  the  United  States  and  Csoada  wdl  bo  held  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  for  « Igbt  cavs.  hi  ginning  Tnur-day,  Nov. 
7th.  Cmvention  Is  held  under  the  direction  of  ITie  In¬ 
ternational  Cbristiau  VVorke-s  Assneiatioo,  of  which 
Itev.  R.  A.  Torre  of  Chicago,  superintendent  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  Institute  and  pastor  of  the  Uhi'  ago  Ave.  Church,  Is 
pres'dout.  Previous  mee  logs  have  been  held  in  most  of 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  S'aiesand  during  the 
past  year  several  district  ronveutiuns  have  been  held 
which  it  is  expected  to  continue  the  coming  year.  The 
object  of  the  Convention  Is  tde  study  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  Christian  work  among  the  classes 
not  reached  by  the  ordinary  work  of  the  church.  Dele¬ 
gates  cousis'  o'  members  of  The  International  Christian 
Workers  Associstioii  which  now  numbers  nearii  fift  eii 
hundred  members  ai  d  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  churches  ann  all  Christians  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  or  interested  in  the  work  represented  by  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Reduced  railroad  and  entertalament  races 
will  be  provide  I  for  all  atie'  ding.  Programme  and 
other  details  can  be  obtained  by  audressing  Rev.  John  C. 
Collins,  Secretary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Boon  to  EmbroldererN. 

A  year  ago  a  provres-ive  concern  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
way  of  putiing  UP  its  justly  celebrated  •’Asiatic  Dtk” 
Wa.sh  "iiks  iu  pape  ho  ders  in  such  a  manner  that  em 
bruiderers  are  saved  the  trouble  of  iinwiiiding  the  ski  ln 
and  rewinding  it  on  card  board,  to  prevent  roughing  ai  d 
snarling.  The  Brsinerd  &  Armstrong  .Sl'k  Co.,  New 
London,  Conn.,  ho  ds  the  exclusive  right  to  put  up  its 
silk  In  this  manner,  and  a  recent  imhlication  of  a  •  Doy- 
lev  and  Centrepiece  Book”  has  chapters  on  Emb'o'dery 
Stitches,  Centrepieces,  Doyle  vs.  Ideal  Honiton,  Lunch¬ 
eon  and  Tea  Cloths.  Cut  Work  and  Table  Spreads  in 
Denim.  It  contains  over  seventy  engraved  illustr  itions 
of  patterns,  and  lull  information  as  to  where  the>  can  lie 
obtained,  and  tne  proper  stitches  and  threads  to  lie  used 
in  woriiiiig  each  individual  part. 


AsTHMXTio  Troubles  and  Soresssofthe  Lungs  or 
Throat  are  usuadv  overcome  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant — a  sure  curative  for  Colds.  The  best  family  Pill, 
.iayne’s  Palnle?8  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


TAKE  “CLY’DK  LINK”  TO  FLORIDA. 

Superb  steamers;  low  rates:  quick  lime.  Only  two- 
snd-a  lialt  days  from  New  Y'o  k  ibtoiigli  t  •  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  with  lUt  rkang-,  1  eluding  six  tiours’ -top  in 
Charlesion.  No  transteis,  cinders,  •  ust  or  biat.  rite 
”1  lyue  Line,”  New  York,  for  desciipt.ve  matter,  mailed 
free. 


LAKEWOttD. 

The  merits  of  this  tamous  winter  resort  on  the  Central 
Railr.iadof  New  Jersey  have  given  it  national  ai  d  even  an 
iD'nrnational  fame.  It  is  li  catei  on  tne  Ctntril  Railroad 
of  New  Jerte'.5!l  n  lie- south  from  New  York,  In  'he  midst 
of  the  gi eat  Pine  Belt  of  New  Jer8e».  and  tne  soil  tj-lng 
sandv.  two  [lowerful  c  ements  are  pre-e  t  tor  restoring 
h.  a'th.  Medical  men  have  shnwn  that  the  ■  dors  given 
forth  hv  the  pine  trees  nave  a  res'oring  effect  upon  per¬ 
sons  affilctea  with  lung  and  hronctual  difficulties,  whi'e 
the  heati  f  the  sun  is  retained  bv  thesaudi  sml  ami  thus 
ti  e  fall  and  winter  atmosphere  is  lenvpeted  until  n  i- 
twenty-five  degrees  wanner  than  in  Sew  Eiigiand.and  ten 
digrees  warmer  than 'n  New  York  »nd  vnlniiv.  Open 
wood  fires  are  an  institut  on  at  Lisewood  Tuey  are 
seen  in  the  reception  moms  and  porlois  of  the  hotels, 
and  each  bedmom  is  supplied  wiiu  one.  '•  wo  lieautitul 
lakes,  Carasaljo  and  Manetti,  affor.i  rare  sport  for  lov¬ 
ers  of  rowing  and  sailing,  whil-  the  drives  sie  numerous 
and  very  invi'ing  Four  laige  hoi  eis  are  now  among  the 
attractions  of  this  poi  ular  winier  resorr.  Beride-tnese 
large  hotels  there  are  a  number  of  piivate  houses  where 
boarders  are  received. 


We  call  attectlon  to  the  advertisement  of  Booss  Bros., 
449  Br-iadway.  New  York,  who  are  large  manufseturers 
of  fur  cloaks  and  capes.  Every  reader  •  ho  w  11  mention 
The  Evangelist  in  writing,  will  be  furnished  wiib  a  cir- 
cuinr.  without  cost,  desi  riptiv  of  t’le  goods  they  manu¬ 
facture.  We  recommend  a. lour  readers  to  avail  them- 
s-lves  of  this  opportunity. 


The  regular  monthly  prayer  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Mlssi' ins  will  he  he'd  lu  the  Mission 
Rooms.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Wedne  day,  Nov.  6ih,  at 
10.30  A.M.  All  ladies  interested  In  the  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


FOR  OVER  FHiTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mil, Ions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rom^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for ’Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


MISSIONARY  LIBRARY  FOB  SALE. 

A  Presbyterian  Home  Missi  -narv  Is  compelled  to  sell 
his  library,  con-isting  of  encycl,  pedias,  biographies, 
sianoaid  romsnees,  commeutarits,  sermons,  ieclu  es, 
books  of  literature,  science,  thiol -gy  and  nistorv.  com¬ 
plete  works  of  many  oi  ihe  po- ts.  all  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Kulwer.  Hugo  and  Barnes,  T  luiaee's  seimnns  nod  lec¬ 
tures.  Chamber's  eucte  upedias,  <ull  set.  b  oksof  proie 
and  poeticsl  illustrations,  and  many  other  books  of  a 
well  selected  libisri,  so  ue  of  which  are  new,  and  a  1  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Cheap  for  c  isb.  Sick¬ 
ness  and  oeath  In  bis  familv  and  financial  misfortune 
compel  the  sacrifice.  Address  P.  O.  Box  loO,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


GOING  WEST. 

The  advice  given  by  Horace  Greeley  so  many  years  ago 
tn  go  West,  is  oeiug  followed  every  day  by  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  men  and  women  Some  go  to 
stay,  to  build  up  new  homes,  others  for  pleasure,  still 
others  go  to  look  after  great  biisiue  s  interest-,  but  they 
go.  and  they  one  and  all  wish  to  go  by  a  route  which 
combines  safeti,  speed  and  convenience  in  travelling. 
•  bis  is  the  reason  why  so  many  choose  the  Nickel  Plate 
Rosd.  From  Buifalo  to  Chic -go  its  line  lies  almost  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  intersected  ss  such  frequent 
intervals  by  connecting  roads  that  the  map  looks  as  if 
the  road  should  he  named  ”  Through  Line  to  Everv- 
where.”  Mote  than  thirty  coniiectlous  are  given,  reach¬ 
ing  out  in  every  dliei  fion.  Then  too,  many  travi  lers 
demand  a  certain  amount  ot  luxury  when  travelling, 
and  Wagner  cats  b' tween  New  York.  Boston,  Buifalo 
and  Chicago,  the  li^nlformtd  Colored  Porte  sin  charge 
of  day  coaches,  and  tne  Unsurpassed  Dining  Car  SServdee 
supply  this.  Accommodatloi-s  may  bi-  secured  m  ad¬ 
vance  by  addiea-ing  Mr.  F.  J.  Moure,  23  Exchange 
Striet.  Buffalo.  N.Y'.  He  can  give  ,.e  ails  as  to  rates, 
connections,  and  all  nrcessarv  arrang-roeios,  both  east 
and  west  of  Chicago.— fYoni  Elmira,  N  Y  Journal.  49 


WOODIiAWN  CKMETERY. 
AirOODLAWN  STATION  (’24111  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office. Na  20  hast  231  treet. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  sbeclai  disignsln  g-ai  lie  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  now  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  <&  R.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  Yoik. 


DEATHS. 

Hamilton.— In  Orange.  N.  J.,  Sunday  morning.  Oct. 
27  189.5,  Mrs.  Elizab-th  Wolcoit  Hauiiltou.  widow  of  the 
late  Edwin  C.  Hamilton,  in  the  79tb  year  of  her  age. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  CONGRESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  had  just  closed  one  of 
the  most  important  n.eetings  in  its  history,  and 
Moderator  Hunter  pronounced  the  Apostolic 
benediction  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Peoria,  when  a  greater  meeting, 
comprising  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
Synod,  the  missionary  ladies,  the  Christian 
workers  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Boards  and  other  representative 
clergymen  assembled  in  the  large  Tabernacle 
on  Thursiiay  evening,  October  ITth,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  pressing  needs  of  missionary  work. 

Or.  Thomas  C.  Hall  made  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  on  Friday  morning,  and  was  followed  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  of  Chicago.  On  Friday 
morning,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Dean,  D  D. ,  of 
Monmouth,  III.,  presided.  The  Rev,  R.  F. 
Sulyerof  Minneapolis  gave  a  practical  address, 
giving  account  of  the  work  of  Sabbath  schooi 
Missions.  Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
spoke  on  “  Home  Missions  on  the  Frontier.  ” 
In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  T.  C.  Hall,  the  Rev.  A. 
K.  Strong,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  explained  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Synod  of  llinois  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  Home  Mission  work,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  this  Synod  would  attain 
to  the  same  happy  results  as  the  Synod  of 
Indiana.  At  the  evening  service  Robert  E. 
Speer  of  New  York  addressed  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  responsibility  of  Christian  people 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

This  Congress  has  accomplished  all  that  was 
hoped  for  it.  It  was  not  intended  to  transact 
any  business  or  go  through  the  routine  of  a 
Synod’s  usual  work.  The  gathering  was  in¬ 
tended  to  wake  up  the  churches  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  missions,  and  it  has  well  fulfilled  its 
design.  Over  5,000  people  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  morning,  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening. 
Questions  were  asked,  discussions  were  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  an  Open  Parliament  led  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall  and  others  served  to  open  up 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  missionary  work 
as  never  before.  The  keynote  for  Saturday 
was  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  "  This  was  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  first  was  devoted  to 
the  direction,  “Go  ye,”  and  led  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Marquis  of  Rock  Island.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion,  “Into  all  the  world,"  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Christy  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Peoria,  who  led  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  prayer  for  the  missionaries  on  the 
field,  which  was  followed  by  stirring  ad- 
dress’es  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  of  China,  W  S. 
P.  Bryan  of  Chicago,  and  Robert  E.  Speer  of 
New  York.  The  afternoon  session,  where  the 
text  was,  “Preach  the  Gospel,”  was  divided 
into  a  men’s  hour  and  a  women’s  hour.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Forsythe  of  Chicago  conducted  the 
women’s  hour  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Conner  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  of 
the  Synodical  Missionary  Society  of  Indiana. 
The  men’s  hour  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Marshall.  A  children’s  hour  was  held  at  4  P. 
M.,  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pieison  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  gave  the  address  in  the  evening  to  a 
crowded  house. 

Nearly  all  of  the  pulpits  in  Peoria  and  the 
surrounding  towns  were  filled  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries  and  secretaries  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  the 
Congress  met  in  the  Tiibernacle.  At  the 
Sabbath  afternoon  meeting  the  Rev.  E.  K. 
Strong  of  Bloomington  presided.  Dr.  S.  E. 
Wishard  of  Utah,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall 
were  the  speakers.  Dr.  Wishard’s  theme  was 
Home  Missions  on  the  Frontier,  showing  the 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  tncouragements  of 
the  work.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salt  Lake  City  has  more  members  than  there 
used  to  be  in  the  entire  territory.  Transfor¬ 
mations  and  changes  were  going  on  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  in  Utah.  Dr.  Marahall,  though  working 
for  the  foreign  field,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  work  of  Home  Missions.  Unless  the  home 
field  is  cultivated  there  would  be  few  chances 
to  do  anything  for  the  work  abroad.  Less 
than  a  million  was  given  by  the  Presbyterians 
last  year  for  missions,  and  it  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  willingness,  not  a  lack  of  money. 

The  average  Presbyterian  loved  the  cause 
last  year  a  cent  and  a  half  a  week.  -If  the 
million  of  Prebyterians  in  the  United  States 
only  gave  a  two-cent  stamp  apiece  a  week, 
they  would  improve  on  their  present  record. 

A  cent  a  day  was  not  too  much  to  expect  of 
each  Presbyterian  in  these  days  of  opportunity, 
and  that  would  mean  a  million  each  for  For¬ 
eign  and  Home  Missions,  and  a  million  for  the 
other  six  Boards  of  the  Church.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Santa  Fe  spoke  briefly  of  the 
need  of  money  for  the  school  work  in  Mexico, 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  benediction 
by  the  Rev.  John  Lewie  of  Joliet. 

The  Congress  closed  with  a  great  rally  in 
the  evening  at  the  Tabernacle.  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Moore  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Peoria,  presided,  and  made  a  brief  opening 
address.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Congress,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  and  the  hearts  of  all  were  moved  by 
the  appeal  of  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York, 
for  the  consecrated  service  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  meeting  closed  with  fervent  prayer 
for  a  blessing  to  follow  this  wonderful  meet¬ 
ing  and  lead  the  Church  to  its  real  work  in 
saving  the  world. 

THE  CLEVELAND  CHERCMES. 

The  Cleveland  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  are  fairly  started  in  the  work  which  has 
been  inaugurated  since  vacation  time.  Ab¬ 
sentees  are  at  their  posts,  rallying  days  have 
been  held,  and  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
arranged.  Jew  and  Gentile  unite  in  this  new 
departure  of  schools  for  improvement.  At  the 
new  and  bealtiful  Jewish  temple  on  Wilson- 
avenue.  Rabbi  Gries  heads  a  movement  of  this 
kind  and  invites  all  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  At  the  dedication  of  this  temple 
representatives  of  Christian  denominations 
were  invited  to  speak  and  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation.  A  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  for 
the  winter  has  been  arranged  to  be  given  in 
its  splendid  auditorium,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  one  for  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  But  these  liberal  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Jews  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  our 
Christ. 

Several  noteworthy  events  in  Presbyterian 
circles  call  for  mention.  The  new  Glenville 
church  has  welcomed  its  first  pastor  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  T.  Y.  Gardner,  oue  of  the 
sons  of  the  old  First  Church. 

Bolton-avenue  Church,  under  its  esteemed 
young  pastor,  J.  Sheridan  Zelie  is  fast  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  setback  caused,  previous  to 
Mr.  Zelie’s  coming,  by  a  large  secession  of 
members  to  form  a  new  Congregational  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  D.  D. ,  the 
popular  pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  urgent  call  to  the  Kiik  street  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Lowell,  Mass.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  be  given  to  this  call  has  not  yet 
transpired.  Should  Dr.  Mears  choose  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  New  England,  his  departure 
will  be  greatly  regretted  by  the  many  friends 
he  has  made  in  this  second  New  England,  the 
Western  Reserv#.  The  Case-avenue  Church 
has  just  finished  a  very  happy  celebration  of 
its  twenty  fifth  anniversary.  It  is  progressing 
well  under  its  newly  installed  pastor,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Sutphen  has  been 
very  warmly  received  as  pastor -elect  of  the 
Second  Church.  He  began  his  ministrations 
on  Sunday,  October  6th,  and  has  spoken  to 


full  and  deeply  interested  audiences.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  reception  was  tendered  himself  and  wife 
recently  in  the  church  parlors. 

The  absorbing  event  in  our  Presbyterian 
circles  just  now  is,  however,  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy  fifth  anniversary  of  the  First, 
or  Old  Stone  Church,  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 
The  exercises  of  this  anniversary  began  on 
Sabbath  morning,  October  20tb,  and  are  to 
close  with  a  social  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
Each  service  held  thus  far  has  been  well  at¬ 
tended  and  full  of  interest  Few  churches 
in  our  country  have  a  more  honorable  record 
to  review,  or  have  led  a  more  useful  life. 
The  Presbyterian  denomination  in  this  city 
owes  its  strength  in  large  degree  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  policy  of  this  mother  church,  in  consulting 
all  along  not  more  her  own  interest  than  that 
of  the  cause  at  large.  When  this  church  was 
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founded  in  1820,  Cleveland  was  a  hamlet  of 
some  twenty  five  buildings  and  150  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  lot  on  which  the  commodious 
sanctuary  now  stands,  and  which  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  one,  was  valued  originally  at  $400.  Its 
value  now  is  §150,000.  A  large  number  of 
Cleveland’s  most  distinguished  and  liberal 
citizens  have  been  connected  with  this  church 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  still  remain  con 
nected  with  it.  That  it  has  had  a  line  of  able 
and  devoted  pastors  the  mention  of  such 
names  as  Aiken,  Goodrich,  Mitchell,  is  enough 
to  show.  Not  one  of  them  all,  however,  was 
more  able  or  devoted,  or  more  honored  and 
esteemed  in  his  position  than  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.  D.  He  has 
been  untiring  in  his  labors  and  indefatigable 
and  unselfish  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
place  in  which  he  has  spent  so  much  of  his 
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life.  I  would  not  dare  to  sa}  how  much 
wealth  he  has  been  the  means  of  tuining  into 
■channels  of  highest  Christian  usefulness,  or 
how  many  churches  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  founding  and  fostering.  The  interest  taken 
in  this  seventy  fifth  anniversary  celebration 
is  in  large  part  a  testimony  to  his  faithful¬ 
ness.  One  of  his  favorite  aims,  and  likely  to 
be  realized,  is  the  securing  of  an  endowment 
which  will  enable  the  “Old  Stone”  to  keep  its 
position  on  the  public  square  and  still  hold 
forth  the  Word  of  life  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

The  congregation  is  cooperating  nobly  in 
this  plan,  though  many  of  those  composing  it 
retain  their  places  in  the  old  church  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  personal  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
was  pleasant  to  listen  to  brave  words  spoken 
on  Monday  night  by  Dean  Williams  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  in  favor  of  putting  churches 
where  they  were  most  needed,  instead  of 
massing  them  on  fashionable  avenues  and 
welcoming  in  them  only  the  cultured  and  the 
well  to  do.  A  theatre,  and  not  one  of  the 
highest  respectability  either,  stands  next  the 
“Old  Stone”  in  rival  attitude  to  its  work.  On 
Sabbath  nights  a  miscellaneous  audience  com 
posed  quite  largely  of  young  people,  who  need 
the  counsels  they  then  and  there  receive  to 
fortify  them  against  temptations  that  throng 
them  to  the  very  church  doors,  is  gathered  in 
this  time-honored  sanctuary.  May  it  stand 
there  long  for  their  protection.  W.  H.  B. 

IIEAL’TIFUL  CENTRALIA. 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

But  there  are  many  Centralias,  and  probably 
only  the  Postollice  Department  at  our  seat  of 
Government  knows  precisely  how  many  and 
where,  and  what  are  their  comparative  merits 
or  demerits  as  sources  of  revenue  to  that  De¬ 
partment.  Other  than  barely  the  postal  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  young  city,  must  be  learned  from 
other  sources. 

Ours  is  Centralia  of  the  “Evergreen  State,” 
situate  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  about 
one  hundred  miles  south  from  Seattle,  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  in  a  direct  line  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Everybody  who  has 
occasion  to  stop  and  tarry  long  enough  care¬ 
fully  to  survey  its  environment,  is  constrained 
to  describe  it  as  “beautiful  for  situation.”  On 
the  east,  running  from  north  to  south,  is  a 
range  of  fir-clad  hills,  beyond  which,  with 
ranches  thinly  interspersed  here  and  there, 
are  nearly  parallel  ranges  similarly  clad  with 
emerald  forests,  until  one  comes  to  a  seem¬ 
ingly  interminable  and  unbroken  wilderness 
of  gigantic  trees  and  dense  undergrowths 
which  furnish  a  good  home  for  elk,  deer,  cou¬ 
gars.  and  bears. 

Along  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  of 
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the  city  there  is  a  like  rim  of  firs  and  other 
trees,  but  these  indicate  the  course  of  two 
rivers,  the  Chehalis  and  the  Skookumchuck, 
which  unite  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
quadrilateral  level  space  on  which  the  city  has 
been  built.  The  Chehalis  serves  to  bring  to 
our  saw-mills  and  shingle-mills  the  venerable 
giants  that  have  been  standing  for  centuries 
near  its  banks,  and  to  furnish  in  their  season 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salmon,  trout  and 
other  fish,  while  the  Skookumchuck,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  fissures  and  ravines  near  the  base 
of  our  far  famed  and  ever  snow-clad  Mount 
Rainier,  supplies  the  city  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  an  efficiently  worked  plant,  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water, besides  greatly  aiding 
lumbermen  and  mill  men  in  their  industries. 

The  city  is  of  recent  growth,  being  the 
product  of  a  “boom"  which  occurred  less  than 
ten  years  ago,  but  notwithstanding,  it  has  a 
population  of  about  three  thousand,  and 
though  feeling  painfully  the  hard  times,  is  en¬ 
terprising  and  hopeful.  It  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  and  so  controls  and  operates  to  best 
advantage  for  both  public  and  private  uses, 
one  of  the  best  electric  light  plants  on  the 
coast.  As  a  depot  for  the  receipt  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  merchandise,  produce,  lumber,  shin¬ 
gles,  coal,  etc.,  it  has  superior  advantage,  in 
that  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  with  a  branch  that  runs  to 
South  Bend  on  Willapa  Bay,  and  with  another 
that  runs  to  tJray's  Harbor,  each  accommo¬ 
dating  the  several  towns  on  its  route.  We 
are  thus  commercially  in  touch  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  and  with  all  of  our  Continent  on 
the  east. 

Besides  the  immensity  of  our  lumber  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  exhaustless  mines  of  coal 
which,  beginning  within  two  miles  of  the 
city,  seem  to  underlie  extensive  regions 
beyond ;  mines  which,  though  but  par¬ 
tially  worked  as  yet,  furnish  us  even  now  a 
good  article  of  fuel  at  only  a  fraction  above 
three  dollars  per  ton,  while  other  kinds  of 
fuel  are  surprisingly  cheap. 

Our  two  public  schools,  numbering  nearly 
700  scholars,  are  efficiently  conducted,  and 
Grace  Seminary,  a  fine  structure  on  a  con¬ 
spicuous  elevation,  and  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Baptist  denomination,  is  in  running  order, 
fitted  to  do  fine  work  in  the  line  of  higher  ed 
ucation. 

Of  churches  we  have  more  than  enough, 
the  Presbyterian.  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
taking  the  lead,  and  the  Germans,  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  Catholics  having  each  a  house  of 
worship. 

Two  weekly  newspapers,  a  bank,  stores 
carrying  all  kinds  of  goods,  a  wide-awake 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the 
usual  complement  of  secret  orders,  a  fine  re¬ 
gion  about  us  increasingly  given  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  culture  of  a  large  variety  of 
small  fruits,  very  cheap  rents,  a  climate  abcut 
as  good,  all  things  considered,  as  the  world 
furnishes,  a  level,  open,  clean,  healthy  city, 
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Centralia  thus  circumstanced  does  indeed  lay 
claim  to  attractions  that  are  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  this  section  of 
“the  wild  and  woolly  West.” 

Energetic  and  intelligent  men  who  contem¬ 
plate  locating  themselves  and  families  where 
extremes  of  told  and  heat,  cyclones,  thunder 
storms,  and  all  other  destructive  phenomena 
of  nature  are  wholly  unknown,  where  moral 
worth  has  promise  of  wide  usefulness,  and 
where  capital  and  business  capacity  have  an 
ample  field  for  endeavors  to  achieve  success, 
can  hardly  do  an  unwise  thing  in  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  claims  of  beautiful 
Centralia. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INTER-SEMlNARY  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

The  American  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alli¬ 
ance  will  hold  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  Nov. 
7-10,  at  Ijoncaster,  Pa.,  the  guest  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Alliance  is  the  outcome  of  a  movement  which 
originated  in  the  year  1879  among  the  students  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Its  organ¬ 
ization  was  formally  proposed  and  effected  on  April 
9,  1880,  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  City,  at 
which  twelve  theological  semin  tries  were  represent, 
ed.  The  first  convention  convened  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct  21,  1880,  ami  was  in  se.ssion  four 
days.  Since  this  time  annual  conventions  have 
been  held  at  different  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  Siate-f.  All  evangelical  theological  semi, 
naries  are  admitted  to  membership.  At  present 
there  are  connected  with  the  Alliance  thirty-six 
seminaries,  representing  ten  denominations. 

The  aim  of  the  Alliance,  as  expressed  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  is  ‘The  furtherance  of  practical  interests 
in  and  the  consecration  to  the  cause  of  foreign  and 
home  missions  on  the  part  of  theological  students, 
both  as  prospective  missionaries  and  prospective 
pastors.”  In  the  accomplishing  of  this  end  its  an¬ 
nual  conventions  are  an  important  factor. 

This  year  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  at 
I^ancaster  is  honored  by  having  the  Alliance  as  its 
guest.  Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  to 
entertain  the  large  delegation  which  is  expected  to 
be  in  attendance.  The  churches  of  the  city  are 
showing  their  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  interest 
in  the  movement  by  entertaining  the  delegates  in 
the  homes  of  their  members.  Pastors  and  people 
are  giving  the  Alliance  a  most  cheerful  welcome. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  prepared.  The 
opening  service  will  he  held  in  Santee  Hall  of  the 
Seminary  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  address  of 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  institutions  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  honored  president  of  the  Seminary  fac¬ 
ulty,  Rev.  El  N.  Uerhars,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Rev.  B.  El 
Alleman,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church,  will  welcome  the  Alliance  to  the  churches 
and  homes  of  the  city.  On  Thursday  evening  a 
welcome  reception  and  banquet  will  be  tendered 
the  visiting  delegates  and  speakers  in  .Alumni  Hall 
of  the  Seminary.  Preparations  are  lieing  made  by 
the  faculty  and  students  to  make  this  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  in  attendance. 

Among  those  who  will  address  the  Convention  are 
Rev.  G.  E.  Reed,  LL.D.,  President  of  Dickinson 
College;  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  formerly 
missionary  to  Japan;  Rev.  Frank  Dobbins,  District 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union;  Rev.  J. 
Taylor  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  of  the  Moravian  Church; 
Rev.  S.  N.  Callender,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States:  Rev  H.  P.  Beach,  formerly  mission¬ 
ary  to  China;  Rev.  J.  R.  Stevenson,  the  Alliance 
Representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Students’  Volunteer  Movement;  Rev.  George  W. 
Scholl,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  E'oreign  Missions 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.D.,  General  Auent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 
Other  prominent  missionaries  will  be  present  and 
address  the  Convention.  Papers  also  will  be  read 
by  represeniatives  of  three  theological  seminaries. 
The  closing  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Jno. 
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F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Woman's  Col¬ 
lege  of  Baltimore,  in  the  city  court  house.  All  the 
other  services  will  be  held  in  the  First  Reformetl 
Church,  of  which  Rev.  .1.  M.  Titzel,  D.D.,  is  pastor. 

The  Alliance  is  doing  a  commendable  work  and  is 
worthy  of  the  prayerful  support  of  all  Christian 
people.  Through  its  agency  Christ's  last  mes.sage 
is  being  brought  more  closely  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Church’s  prospective  pastors  and  mis- 
•sionaries  and  of  the  Christian  people  generally. 
May  the  friends  of  the  Alliance  unite  in  earnest 
prayer  to  the  Heavenly  Father  that  His  richest 
blessing  may  rest  upon  this  Convention,  and  that 
He  may  guide  its  delilierations  and  mold  its  infiu- 
euce  to  the  furtherance  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth 
and  to  the  glory  of  His  most  Holy  Name. 

E.  O.  Keen. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 


SYNOU  OP  WASHINGTON. 

This  body  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Tacoma,  Oct.  3,  and  was  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackey 
of  Fairhaven,  from  John  iii.  30:  “He  must  increase” 
—the  coming  glories  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Lackey,  D.D.,  was  elected  moder¬ 
ator  by  acclamation.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Coyle  was 
lected  temporary  clerk;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Pamment 
.eportlng  clerk.  The  latter  is  the  successful  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Puyallup,  Cbehalis,  and  Nesqually 
Indians,  who  is  making  such  a  reformation  among 
the  Indians  and  placing  our  Indian  work  upon  such 
a  promising  basis.  Not  much  attention  was  paid  to 
Home  Missions,  owing  to  one  misunderstanding 
and  another.  But  to  Foreign  Missions  the  best 
evening  of  Synod  was  given.  Synod  listening  to  a 
thrilling  address  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Holt,  the  Chi 
nese  missionary,  and  an  address  by  Miss  Dr.  Leont 
artl,  a  lady  under  appointment  by  our  Board  to 
China. 

The  Rev.  A.  N.  Thompson,  D.D.,  presented  the 
most  powerful  and  touching  report  on  .Ministerial 
Relief  the  writer  of  this  has  ever  listened  to.  It  was 
unanimously  ordered  to  be  published  and  read  in 
all  our  churches  and  a  collection  taken  up. 

Much  of  the  time  of  Sjnod  was  given  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Synodical  College  at  Sumner,  and  the  The 
ological  .Seminary  at  San  E’rancisco.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Lackey  presented  a  strong  report  on  Education 
which  elicited  much  interest  and  applause,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes.  The  College 
at  Sumner,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Calvin 
W.  Stewart,  D.D.,  was  reported  as  flourishing  and 
doine  excellent  work.  Synod  elected,  according  to 
request,  two  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  San  Francisco,  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Thompson,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whitworth,  D.D.,  and  expressed 
loyalty  to  the  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  T.  M.  Gunn  was  elected  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  again,  but  by  a  greatly  diminished  vote,  as 
this  ii-  probably  the  last  year  Synod  will  indulge  in 
this  fifth  w'beel  foolishness  when  the  missionaries 
who  do  the  work  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Synod  resolved  to  meet  next  year  on  historic 
Presbyterian  missionary  ground  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 


NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

AB01:T  to  IIK81GN  HIS  PASTOIIATE. 

“My  trouble  was  nervous  dyspepsia.  I 
was  a  creat  sufferer  and  life  was  indeed  a 
burden.  1  have  employed  some  of  the  best 
physicians  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  but  I 
kept  running  down  all  the  time,  being  re¬ 
duced  in  weight  from  190  to  iijo  pounds. 
1  could  only  sleep  occasionally  and  could 
not  eat  solid  food — death  would  have  been 
welcomed.  I  was  about  to  resign  my 
pastorate  and  give  up  the  fight  when  I 
commenced  using 


In  the  last  three  months  1  have  gained  ten 
pounds  solid  flesh.  While  I  am  not  yet 
well,  1  am  really  comfortable.  I  enjoy  my 
food,  and  have  refreshing  slumber.  I  at¬ 
tend  to  all  my  correspondence,  and  enjoy 
life  as  I  never  did  before.  I  am  glad  to 
give  this  testimony  to  help  the  afflicted. 

“Truly  yours, 

“Rev.  a.  U.  Hutchins, 

“CORni,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22, 1894.” 
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among  the  Nez  Perce,  nud  celebrate  the  sixtieth 
anuiversarv  of  the  founding  of  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sions  on  this  coa-t  by  the  gre«t  missionary  Spauld¬ 
ing.  It  is  expected  to  be  a  great  occasion,  and  the 
M  ission  Boards  of  our  Church  ought  to  give  it  some 
attention. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  Synod,  insde  by  Ur.  A.  N.  Thompson  and 
the  First  Church,  vvere  very  complete,  and  hearty 
resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted.  Cleuk. 

HONORS  TO  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR. 

On  Octolier  at  an  as.semnlage  of  three  hundred 
eminent  .scholars  and  teachers  joined  the  civic  au¬ 
thorities  of  Easton,  Pa.,  in  doing  honor  to  Prof. 
Francis  A.  March,  l.L.  U.,  L.H.  1).,  who  for  forty 
yeais  has  taught  English  Philology  in  Lafayette 
College.  It  w;>«  al.so  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  by 
rare  forttine  was  also  the  day  annually  observed  by 
the  college  as  Founder’s  Day.  Congratulatory  ad¬ 
dresses  and  significant  gifts  were  presented  by  the 
Mayor,  the  city  authorities,  the  church  that  Prof. 
March  has  attended  for  forty  years,  the  alumni  of 
the  college  and  the  ministers  of  the  i.ebigh  Valley. 
All  denominations  ami  classes  united  to  testify  their 
regard  for  an  unpict'-ntious  citizen  whose  fame  is 
world-wide  among  men  who  toil  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  in  a 
gold  key  and  silver  writing  CH.se. 

The  tru'tees  of  Lafayette  College  with  their  guests 
filled  every  seat  in  the  auditorium  of  Pardee  Hall, 
when  President  \Va -field  and  the  two  ex-presidents 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  James  H.  Mason  Knox  and 
Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  appeared,  the  latter  being 
introduced  as  the  pre.sidiiig  officer  of  the  day.  Evi¬ 
dently  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits  the  venerable 
ex-president  Cattell,  to  w  hom  the  institution  owes 
an  untold  debt  of  gratitude,  said  that  the  friendship 
between  him  and  Prof.  March  began  forty  years  ago 
in  tht-ir  common  work  for  the  College.  “Few  other 
presidents  have  bad  such  a  noble  band  of  colleagues 
as  I  was  blest  with  in  tue  Faculty  at  Lafayette,  but 
it  was  to  Prof.  March  that  I  always  turned  first  of 
all.  I  give  thanks  to  God  that  I  had,  and  still  have, 
such  a  friend.” 

Excepting  Prof.  Thomas  B.  Ixtunsbury,  LL.D.,  of 
Yale,  who  spoke  on  “The  Standard  of  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,”  and  Dr.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward  of  New  York,  who 
was  deputed  to  represent  Amherst  College,  from 
which  Prof.  March  graduated  just  fifty  years  since, 
all  the  speakers  were  alumni  of  Lafayette.  All 
having  been  putnls  of  this  distinguished  teacher, 
their  topics  had  reference  to  various  phases  of  his 
educational  and  literary  work. 

Prof.  W  B.  Owen  of  the  class  of  ’71,  eloquently 
depicted  “bis  work  for  Lafayei  te,”  and  Prof.  March’s 


“Contributions  to  English  Scholarship”  were  fully 
narrated  by  Prof.  James  W.  Bright  of  ’77,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
morning  ses.sion  closed  with  the  benediction  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth  of  New 
York,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
President  Warfield  announced  that  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  had  Iteen  conferred  that  ilay  by  the 
Trustees  on  Dr.  Booth  as  also  upon  Judge  Rice  of 
Wilkesbarre,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
(L.H.D.)  upon  Prof.  Lounsbury. 

After  an  elegant  dioner.  provided  by  the  ladies  of 
Elaston,  Prof.  .March,  in  a  few  wonls  with  evident 
tender  emotion,  acknowledged  his  deep  appreciation 
of  the  kind  words  said  to  him  and  of  him,  and  des- 
cril)etl  the  pleasure  found  in  the  life  of  a  .scholar  and 
teacher  as  he  watches  the  careers  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations  of  his  students.  Rev.  Drs.  John  Fox  of 
Brooklyn,  Barnes  of  Ix)ng  Meailow,  Mass.,  Macken¬ 
zie  of  Lavvrenceville,  and  President  S.  A.  Martin  of 
Wilson  College,  and  others  made  after  dinner 
speeches.  The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  ’81,  of  New  York,  who  in 
fervid  oratory  summed  up  the  thoughts  of  all  in  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  the  beloved 
Professor  as  a  man,  an  inspirer  of  youth,  ami  a 
Christian  scholar. 

Happy  is  the  College  so  efficiently  presitled  over 
and  so  wisely  taught  that  it  is  able  to  hold  with 
strong  grasp  the  patronage  of  successive  genera- 
tioms,  and  to  retain  the  love  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
large  and  growing  roll  of  graduates. 


WM.  H.  KKAULKSTON. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  in  this  city  will  gi-eatly 
feel  the  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Beadleston,  a 
well  known  man  of  business,  whose  heart  and  hand 
was  in  every  good  cause  He  was  born  in  this  city 
in  1840.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  having 
graduated  at  the  New  York  University  in  1863. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  afterward  was  associated  in 
business  with  his  father  and  brother.  He  held  many 
positions  of  importance  in  the  business  world,  as 
Director  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  and 
the  Pacific  Bank,  and  a  lYustee  of  the  Bowery  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  He  was  also  a  popular  member  of  the 
University,  Union  League,  Riding  and  other  social 
clubs. 

He  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.  But  it  was  in  his  home  life 
that  his  thoughtfulness,  considerate  kindness  and 
unselfishness  shone  conspicuously  as  a  most  tender 
husband,  wise  and  faithful  father,  and  a  devoted, 
loving  son  and  brother.  His  kindness  extended  to  his 
employees  and  domestics. in  whom  he  took  a  personal 
interest,  encouragitrg  habits  of  careful  saving,  and 
often  invested  and  cared  for  their  earnings.  Those 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  will  mourn  a  true 
friend. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Place  church:  an  elder  and  Sunday-school 
teacher.  In  recent  years,  living  uptown,  he  has  at¬ 
tended  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
where  he  interested  himself  in  its  Sabbath-school 
and  social  meetings. 

His  funeral  was  held  at  his  late  residence  Monday 
morning.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  and  Bev.  Dr.  Hastings 
of  Union  Seminary  officiating  in  a  tender,  touching 
service.  The  hymns  sung,  “Abide  with  Me,”  “Lead 
kindly  Light,”  “1  heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  say,” 
were  all  favorites  with  him.  The  funeral  was  largely 
attended  by  his  friends  and  business  acquaintances, 
who  had  come  to  render  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  At  Wood  lawn,  amid  the  beauties  of 
the  autumnal  foliage,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  in  the 
evergreen  lined  grave,  covered  with  beautiful  fiow- 
ers,  the  beloved  form  whs  laid  until  the  resurrection 
mom.  Tenderly  committed  to  his  last  sleep,  by 
Rev.  James  Bruce,  a  relative. 

Keenly  as  his  family  and  friends  will  mourn  his 
loss,  they  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope,  but  are 
comforted  in  his  death. 

“  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

None  named  him  but  to  praibe.” 
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tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibi  ity  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolhich  &  Co.,  Mf’s., 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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A  UEAK  OLD  FKIKND. 

In  the  death  of  Mias  Helen  L.  Kilburn-Bitiwn,  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  a  brilliant  and  iuteresting 
woman  has  passed  from  earth.  Shedied  on  the  twen- 
ty-thi  rd  of  October  at  the  residence  of  M  rs.Ensign  H. 
Kellogg,  her  long  time  friend,  where  she  came  just 
a  week  previously,  to  pay  a  visit.  She  had  also  lieeu 
paying  a  vLsit  in  Springfield,  and  became  so  ill  on 
the  cats  as  to  be  confined  to  her  room,  but  she  had 
partially  recovered,  when  on  Friday  morning  she 
had  a  fall— whether  preceded  by  vertigo  or  not 
is  not  known,  but  it  produced  concus.sion  of  the 
briiin,  and  she  never  fully  recovered  consciousness 
but  gradually  passed  away  as  peacefully  as  an  in¬ 
fant  falling  asleep. 

■Miss  Brown  was  the  daughter  of  Major  Henry 
Clinton  Brown,  long  the  h'gh  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  was  in  her  75th  year.  Of  commanding  presence 
and  fine  features,  she  was  a  iiotalile  figtire  in  what¬ 
ever  company  she  was.  In  her  lineaments  and  bear¬ 
ing  one  read  that  she  had  come  of  gentle  blood. 

The  first  half  ( f  her  life  was  passed  in  Pittsfield, 
then  she  lived  for  twelve  years  in  Richmond,  Mass.. 
Impelled  by  filial  devotion  to  her  aged  mother,  after 
whose  death  she  has  resided  alternately  in  Aiken,  S. 
C.,  and  Berkshire.  In  Aiken  her  home  wasa  bright, 
social  centre,  and  many  who  attended  her  charming 
receptions  there  will  be  saddened  by  the  news  of  her 
death.  She  bad  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  as  she 
rises  up  in  memory,  before  a  large  circle  of  friend.s, 
they  instantly  recall  her  brilliant  witticksms,  but 
though  an  entertainiDg  and  amusing  companion, 
she  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  deeper 
“things  of  the  spirit.” 

Her  literary  tastes  led  her  early  to  essay  author¬ 
ship,  and  she  wrote  several  books  for  the  Sunday- 
School  Union,  the  earliest  of  which,  “Nellie  Gray,” 
bears  the  date  of  18.55.  In  1857  she  put  forth  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “Hymns,  Selected  from  Frederic  William 
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Faber,  D.D.,”  in  the  preface  to  which,  after  explain¬ 
ing  the  comparative  iiiacceaeibility  of  the  expensive 
original  volume,  she  says:  “I  have  only  culled  that 
which  will  be  dear  to  any  heart  desiring  to  grow  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,”  and  says  of  her 
compilation  ‘‘It  will  prove  a  true  friend  in  joy  or 
sorrow,  as  it  says  so  much  that  we  all  feel,  yet  can¬ 
not  so  well  express.”  Her  mind  dwelt  much  on 
“the  Life  Beyond,”  and  she  frequently  wrote  devout 
religious  poems,  many  of  which  were  published  in 
The  New  York  Evangelist.  She  gathered  a  few  of 
these  into  an  attractive  volume  about  two  years 
ago,  H.  M.  P. 


Ministers  mid  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Kochkstku. — The  new  non-deuomiuational  chapel 
in  West  Brighton,  near  Rochester,  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  20.  It  is  situated  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  old  fair  grounds  and  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  farmers  and  resi¬ 
dents  in  that  Icxjality  who  could  not  reach  the  city 
in  time  to  attend  the  morning  service  in  the  parent 
churches.  An  organ  voluntary  by  Mr.>i.  t^harles  i*'. 
Lighthouse  opened  the  services,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  do.xology  and  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
R.  1).  Harlan  of  tae  Third  Presbyterian  cuurch. 
The  State  Hospital  quartette,  coiuiiosed  ol  C.  V 
Lodge,  Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott.  .Mr.s.  White  and  Miss 
Pellett,  reiidei-ed  a  number  of  selections  during  the 
St  rvi.es.  Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs  of  the  South  Congrega- 
rional  church  gave  the  o|)ening  address,  speaking  of 
I  he  good  work  done  by  the  Sunday-schools  and  urging 
the  members  of  the  chapel  class  to  continue  in  well 
doing.  The  pniyer  of  dedication  was  to  have  lieen 
offeretl  by  Rev.  h'.  L.  Aunerson  of  the  t'econd  Bap- 
tLst  church,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  presriit  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Churchill  of  Henrietta  took  his  place. 
Rev.  Ward  Platt  of  the  .\iouroe  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  gave  the  closing  addre.ss.  The 
reiKirtsof  the  Building  Committee  and  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  were  read,  showing  the  cost  of  the  church  and 
the  debt  still  tine.  Following  are  the  tigues:  Cost  of 
erection,  $l,T30:  amount  paid,  s>i)20.47.  amount  still 
due,  *=809.53.  After  the  reports  were  rtiad  an  elioi  t 
was  made  to  lift  the  deiit  by  sub'criplions  and 
nearly  *=300  was  realized.  Hiram  L.  Baker  heaiieii 
the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of  *=100.  The 
services  closed  with  the  Ixmedictiou  by  Rev.  Ingrain 
Bill. 

Glens  Falia — The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
.lacks  HI  Fennel,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Fir.st 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  held  on  Tue-day,  Oct. 
22d,  iu  the  b  autitul  new  church  of  Glens  Falls. 
After  the  reading  of  the  ^scriptures  by  Rev.  George 
Fairlee,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Rev. 
.John  R.  Cri>s.ser,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  paid  a 
beautiful  tiibute  to  Dr.  Fennel.  Rev.  E.  R.  Sawyer, 
for  tweuty-flve  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Sandy  Hill,  .spoke  of  Dr.  Fennel  as  a  preacher; 
Prof.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  Ph.D.,  Elder  and  Sunday 
School  Superintenaent,  spoke  of  Dr.  Fennel  as  a 
na^tor;  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  ot  Sandy  Hill,  of 
him  as  a  neighboiing  pastor,  and  Rev.  W  illiam  .VI. 
.lohnson,  D.D.,  of  him  as  a  co  Presbyter.  He  rests 
from  his  labors  iu  the  beautiful  village  cemetery. 
His  works  shall  long  follow  him.  A.  11.  A. 

PoKT  .lEUVis. — The  First  Presbyterian  church  and 
congregation  of  Port  Jervis  have  given  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Gillespie  of  Brooklyn,  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  accept^  and  that  he  expects  to  liegiu 
his  labors  the  first  of  December.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a 
worthy  son  of  Dr.  Gille.spie  of  the  Foreign  Board  of 
Missions  of  our  church.  This  call  is  a  very  cordial 
and  unanimous  one,  and  his  coming  is  awaited  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  we  trust,  piayer  for  his 
success. 

Troy  and  Salem.— The  installation  of  Rev.  Cha®. 
T.  Berry  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Street  church  is 
^puint^  for  Nov.  7,  and  that  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Sprague, 
D.D.,  at  Salem  for  Nov.  8.  A  memorial  service  of 
Rev.  E.  Halley,  D.D.,  decea.sed,  will  lie  held  in  the 
Second  Street  church,  Troy,  on  Dec.  5  next. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark.— The  Second  Presbyterian  church  (va¬ 
cant  biaoe  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sutphen)  has  called 
a  very  promising  youug  minister  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Bridges,  f  -r  two  years  past  the 
as.sistant  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith  of  the  Tompkins 
Avenue  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Bridges  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  graduate  of 
Hanover  College  and  Uniou  Theological  Semi i  ary, 
this  citv.  He  spent  seven  or  eight  mouths  abroad 
after  leaving  the  Semiuary  in  May,  1891,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  preached  for  a  year  in  New  Albany,  Ind., 
before  coming  to  Brooklyn.  His  installation  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second  church,  Newark,  will  take  place 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  7,  Dr.  Meredith  preaching  the 
sermon.  Dr.  Mereilith  and  his  people  part  with  Mr. 
Bridges  with  much  regi'ct,  he  having  done  excellent 
service  among  them,  especially  in  connection  with 
their  flourishing  chapel.  He  now  enters  upon  a  field 
that  will  make  yet  Inrger  demands  upon  him  as 
preacher  and  pastor,  but  with  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Hackensack.— At  a  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  HsckeUsack,  held 
Oct.  24th,  it  was  resolved  that  in  accepting  tue  res 
ignatiou  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gilmore  Smith,  wbo  has 
labored  so  faitbfully  fur  the  past  year  and  a  half  at 
our  mission  in  Wood  Ridge,  we,  the  session,  while 
deeply  regretting  the  loss  our  work  will  sustain  by 
his  removal,  yet  rejoice  iu  bis  promotion  and  heart¬ 


ily  recommend  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  He 
has  long  been  known  to  us  as  a  man  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  indefatigable  as  a  worker,  earnest  and  zealous 
ill  the  discharge  ot  every  duty.  He  leaves  us  bear¬ 
ing  with  him  our  prayers  and  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  prosperity. 

Signed  by  oi  der  of  session. 

C.  Rudolph  Kuebler,  Moderator. 

R.  C.  Haff,  Clerk. 

OHIO. 

P6RTSMOUTH. — The  service  at  the  First  Presbyte 
rian  church  on  Sabbath,  Oct.  20,  was  greatlyen* 
joyed.  The  members  of  the  Second  church  had  been 
invited  to  unite  «ith  those  of  the  First  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Ixird’s  Supper,  and  were  present  in 
large  numbers.  The  weather  was  fine  and  there 
was  a  large  general  attendance.  Aftera  sermon  byDr. 
Tappan,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  aud  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  seventeen  new  members,  the  communiou 
service  was  held,  almost  the  entire  church  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  solid  mass  of  communicants.  Toe  se.s- 
sions  of  the  two  churches  were  blended  and  walked 
side  by  side  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  All 
lines  of  separation  were  obliterated,  and  as  one 
united  and  happy  family  they  gathered  about  the 
table  of  their  common  Ixird.  This  example  might 
well  be  imitated,  once  a  year  at  least,  in  all  places 
where  there  are  two  or  more  Presbyterian  churches. 

Greenville.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  Gibson,  for  the  la->t 
five  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  South  (  harleston, 
Ohio,  has  roceix  ed  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Pomona,  Cal. 

Clifton. — On  Oct.  22  the  Presbytery  of  Dayton 
onlaiiied  Licentiate  Daniel  Brownlee  and  installed 
him  as  pastorof  thechurch  at  Clifton.  .1.  K.  G. 

INDIANA. 

IxMJANsPORT.— Brood iwi/  Pirshytcriau  Church. 
— Sui  day,  Oct.  2(1,  was  a  day  of  precious  mem'*ry— 
fifteen  new  members  receiveil,  the  majority  heads 
of  families;  four  children  liapiized  and  four  adults, 
two  eldei-s elected,  sermon  preached,  and  coinniun- 
ion  administered.  Our  evening  services  are  well 
attended.  Wedne.sday  evening,  Oct.  23,  the  Rev. 
11.  Atwood  Percival  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Church.  The  Rev.  D.  P.  Putnani,  D.D., 
pastor  of 'the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  presided 
and  offered  prayer;  Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  l.afiiy- 
ette,  Ind.,  preached  on  “The  Mission  of  the  Church 
Today  ”  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by 
Rev.  'HaiTis  A.  Rice  of  .Monticello,  Ind.,  and  that  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  Ko.swell  Post  of  Conneant,  O., 
who  extolled  the  motto:  “Pral.se  Him  Up,  I'ray  Him 
Up,  Pay  Him  Up.”  Address  ol  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  congi-egation,  Mr.  Stewart  T.  McConnell. 
The  music  was  line  and  at  the  close  the  nexvly  in¬ 
stalled  pu-tor  pronounced  the  benediction  anti  re¬ 
ceived  the  greetings  of  his  people. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— A  llall-ccntvry  old  City.  — Oct. 
16th  and  17th,  indeed  the  whole  week,  was  a  time  of 
lestivity  in  this  fine  city,  which  began  its  corporate 
e.\istence  in  October,  1845.  The  little  lake-port 
to.vn  of  a  lew  huinired  people  has  made  a  marxel- 
lons  record  of  development,  aud  the  last  census 
brings  up  the  population  to  nearly  250,(XK),  with  a 
remarkable  recoro  of  prosperity  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  in  all  lines  of  business.  It  is  well 
to  rejoice  and  praise  the  Lortl.  Although  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  churches  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
population,  the  growth  has  lieeu  very  encouraging. 
In  the  providence  of  God  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  the  first  one  to  gather  together  the  jieople  for 
religious  worship  anu  set  up  the  ordinances  of  relig¬ 
ion  iu  .Milwaukee.  From  an  old  journal  of  the  Rev 
Moses  Oidway,  who  came  to  Green  Bay  from  We.st- 
ern  New  York,  aud  organized  a  Presbyteiian  church 
iu  1836,  we  learn  that  he  aud  the  Rev.  Cutting  .Harsh, 
a  missionary  to  the  Siockbridge  Indians,  were  urged 
to  go  down  to  Milwaukee  ai  d  establisli  a  church, 
and  iu  Februai^,  1837,  they  made  their  way  on  ponies 
along  the  Indian  trail  guided  by  blazrd  trees  and 
the  occasional  wigwam,  keeping  two  or  three  nights 
on  the  snow,  but  reaching  Milwaukee,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  mile-s  in  time  to  hold  a  series  of  re¬ 
vival  meetings  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  little  Church  of  eighteen  members  on  April  11, 
1837,  in  the  old  court  bouse.  At  this  meeting  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Oidway  was  the  moderator  aud  the  Rev. 
Cutting  Marsh  secretary.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
tin  April  13,  Samuel  Hinman,  Samud  Brown,  and 
John  Ogden  » ere  elected  elderst,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  regular  services  and  Sahbath- 
school.  On  April  25  a  call  was  made  out  fur  tne 
Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford  of  Niagara  Presbytery,  and 
this  faithful  minister  came  on  aud  began  bis  minis¬ 
try  iu  the  following  July.  At  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
stallation  a  neat  and  comfortable  bouse  of  worship, 
which  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $616  91,  was 
dedicated  and  occupied  as  a  place  of  woiship.  In 
.lune,  1843,  Mr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Third  Presby  ery  of  New  York,  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  the  jia'tor.  and  be  was  ordained  aud  installed 
Jan.  24,  1844,  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Convention  in  wbicn  these  churches  were 
then  united.  This  pastorate  lasted  seven  years  and 
until  the  Rev.  Mr.  ( 'hapin  was  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Beloit  College  in  1850.  In  1851  the  First 
Church  withdrew  from  the  Convention  in  order  to 
form  the  Prestiytery  of  Milwaukee,  and  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Hiram  Eddy  plans  were  made 
tor  the  union  of  the  First  with  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  was  consummated  in  1870, 
forming  the  Immanuel  Piesbyterian  Church, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
faith  aud  the  nursing  mother  of  mis.sions  and 
churches  on  the  East  Side.  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  West  Side  of  Milwaukee  River  has 
done  a  similar  missionary  work  during  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  her  life.  Perseverance  Church  and 


the  First  German  Church  and  the  Holland  Church 
look  to  Calvary  Church  as  their  mother,  and  have 
been  made  strong  to  do  good  because  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  they  have  found  in  the  pastor  and  the 
session.  There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
nine  Presbyterian  churches,  vxith  over  2.(XX)  com- 
innuicants  and  2  500  in  Sabbath-schools,  TheChurch 
is  not  as  strong  as  in  other  ci'ies  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  but  the  TOpulation  of  this  city, 
having  largely  come  from  Europe,  are  attached  to 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Catholic  Churches,  which 
greatly  influence  public  sentiment  here.  Some  en 
tire  wards  of  the  Cream  City  are  Polish  or  German, 
and  the  people  like  to  keep  up  ih*  ir  saloons  and 
their  continental  idens  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  is 
slow  work  to  show  them  the  better  way.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Mil¬ 
waukee:  Immanuel,  the  Rev.  William  Chester  pas¬ 
tor;  Westminster,  the  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Bill  pastor; 
Grace,  the  Rev.  James  W.  McNary  pastor;  Bethany, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Br.xan  pastor;  Calvaiw,  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Kiehle  pastor;  Peiscverance,  ihe  Rev.  Oliver 
H.  Chapin  pastor;  Holland,  the  Rev.  Bernardos  Id 
singa  pastor;  German  First,  the  Rev.  Albert  C. 
Stork  pastor;  Welsh,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Junes  pastor. 

Galesville  — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
in  Galesville  was  laid  on  Oct.  17.  The  Rev.  W.  D. 
Thomas,  D.D.,  addressed  the  large  assembly.  The 
Rev  William  Torrance,  D.  D.,  of  La  Crosse,  and  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Beloit,  also  spoke 
words  of  encouragement.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Winder,  pronounced  the  beneiliction.  Gale  Col¬ 
li  ge  is  doing  considerable  missioimry  work  in  the 
village  and  the  siirroiindiug  country,  and  the  Rev. 
J  W.  Winder  will  hold  special  meetings  in  the 
schoolhouses. 

.Meeuill. — The  Rev^.  Jacob  V.  Hughes,  who  has 
been  pi  caching  in  the  church  in  Ea.st  Merrill  during 
the  p;ist  year,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  with  an  increase  of  salary.  At  the  October 
communion  eight  we  e  received,  the  partial  result 
of  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  held  by  Evan¬ 
gelist  Henry  Osirom  of  Milwaukee. 


the  “SWEATING”  OF  KEEN. 

The  Spectator :  Clover  and  sanfoin  produce 
ten  pounds  of  honey  per  acre  each  fine  day ; 
and  as  they  flower  twice,  and  remain  in  full 
blossom  for  a  week  at  a  time,  the  seventy  five 
acres,  if  properly  worked  by  the  bees,  are  ex- 
peted  to  yield  more  than  10  000  pounds  of 
honey.  The  triumph  of  the  “sweater’s”  art  is 
inducing  the  bees  to  fetch  this  enormous 
quantity  of  honey  without  neglecting  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  storing  it  in  the  hives.  The 
honey,  being  liquid,  must  be  bottled,  and 
bees  will  only  put  it  in  comb  of  the  exact  size 
and  texture  which  instinct  has  taught  them. 
Comb  making  is  also  much  lighter  and  safer 
work  than  honey  gathering,  with  its  dangers 
from  storms,  wasps  and  birds.  Young  bees 
are  generally  told  off  for  the  purpose,  while 
their  elders  go  afield.  But  conscience  will 
not  allow  a  bee  to  stay  at  home  if  he  is  not 
wanted  to  work. 

The  beekeeper  therefore  makei  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  ready-made  foundations  for 
the  cells,  stamped  in  real  wax  and  of  the 
natural  size.  He  also  removes  the  combs  full 
of  honey,  spins  them  aiouud  in  a  tin  churn 
and  replaces  them  in  the  hive  empty— a  hint 
which  the  bees  take  as  an  invitation  to  refill 
them.  The  ancient  taskmaster  said:  “Ye  are 
idle  ye  shall  have  no  straw.”  The  modern 
beekeeper  says :  “Ye  are  industrious  here  is 
the  straw  ready  chopped.”  The  bees  seem  de¬ 
lighted  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
so  thoroughly  provided  for  them.  By  using 
the  mechanically  stamped  “foundations”  for 
their  cells  they  make  a  more  perfect  and  sym¬ 
metrical  comb  than  is  often  constructed  with¬ 
out  help.  The  bottoms  being  regular,  no 
“crooked  comb”  is  ever  built  upon  it.  The 
size  stamped  is  also  uniformly  that  of  worker 
cells ;  thus  there  is  no  room  for  drone  cells, 
producing  bees  which  cannot  be  “sweated”  or 
made  profitable  in  any  way. 

The  visible  results  of  the  system  are  a  vastly 
increased  store  of  honey — nearly  1,000  pounds 
were  recently  made  by  the  bees  of  fifteen 
hives — and  so  far  no  sign  of  “overstrain” 
among  the  bf>es  When  the  system  has  had 
another  twenty  years  of  trial,  it  may  possibly 
show  certain  strains  of  developing  a  tendency 
to  forget  how  to  construct  comb-fuundation, 
just  as  some  breeds  of  fowls  are  forgetting 
how  to  hatch  their  eggs — perhaps. 
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NINETY  YEARS  OLD. 

The  nioetietb  birthday  of  the  Rev.  George 
MQIler,  preacher  and  philanthropist,  was  re¬ 
cently  kept.  In  the  evening  a  tea  was  par 
taken  of  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  Bristol,  by  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  subsequently, 
there  was  a  crowded  gathering  in  that  place 
of  worship,  when  a  presentation  was  made  to 
the  venerable  philanthropist ;  he,  in  reply, 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  long  career, 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  good  God  ha<l 
been  to  him. 

Mr.  B.  Perry,  who  presided,  said  he  was 
expected  to  find  words  that  with  one  voice 
could  express  the  pent-up  feelings  welling 
over  in  all  their  hearts  towards  their  beloved 
brother — feelings  of  warm  love,  affection  for 
him  personally,  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
very  many,  many  years  of  faithful,  eminently 
Scriptural  ministry,  counsel,  and  discretion 
which  that  church  had  received  at  his  hands; 
and  of  admiration  of  his  holy  life  of  faith. and 
abundant  labors  in  their  midst,  especially  as 
set  forth  in  his  great  life  work  at  Ashley 
Down,  as  founder  and  director  of  that  great 
institution. 

Their  hearts  were  possessed  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  He  had  raised  up  their 
beloved  brother  to  do  such  a  mighty  work  as 
he  has  done.  It  was  their  joy  to  praise  God 
that  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  they  were  able 
to  meet  him  with  his  abundant  strength  of 
body,  his  vigor  of  mind,  and  with  grace  reign 
ing  triumphant  as  it  was  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  God’s  children.  He  remembered  when 
ten  years  ago  they  met  Mr.  Muller  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  when  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  referred  to  Caleb, 
who,  when  he  was  eighty  five  years  of  age. 
said:  “I  am  eighty  and  five  years  old,  yet  am 
I  as  strong  as  when  Moses  sent  me  forth 
forty  five  years  ago.”  Their  brother  had  now 
outrun  Caleb  by  five  years  They  devoutly 
thanked  God  for  manifesting  his  power  in  the 
strength — physical,  mental,  spiritual— given 
to  Mr.  Muller  in  response  to  simple  trust  in 
Him.  God  had  most  lovingly  and  graciously 
given  him  a  coworker  in  his  great  work  at 
Ashley  Down  and  at  that  church  in  his  be¬ 
loved  son-in  law.  A  very  pleasant  duty  de 
volved  upon  him — in  the  name  of  the  church, 
he  asked  Mr.  Muller  to  accept  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  £184  138.  Gd.,  the  free will  love  gifts 
of  friends  connected  with  that  church,  and  he 
hoped  Mr.  Muller  would  kindly  accept  it  at 
their  hands.  He  wished  that'  if  it  be  the 
liOrd’s  will,  and  for  his  glory,  they  might 
meet  that  day  ten  years,  and  see  Mr.  MQIler 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength 
and  joy  in  the  Lord. 

MU.  Ml  tLElfS  t'lINVEHSION. 

Mr,  George  Muller  then  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  addressed  the  crowded  congregation.  He 
said  in  the  103rd  Psalm  David  sought  to  re 
count  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  and  he  began 
in  these  words.  “Forget  not  all  His  benefits.” 
These  words  were  particularly  laid  upon  his 
own  heart  as  he  saw  his  Christian  friends 
gathered  together  that  evening.  He  would  in 
all  simplicity,  for  their  comfort  and  encour¬ 
agement,  seek  to  recount  a  few  of  the  num¬ 
berless  blessings  and  mercies  which  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
First,  he  was  brought  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  a  careless,  reckless,  most  worldly 
young  man  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
From  the  time  he  was  confirmed,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  until  the  time  be  was 
twenty  years,  five  weeks  of  age,  he  never  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  never  thought  about  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  never  in  the  least  degree 
sought  to  care  about  God,  or  of  life  and  work 
for  Him.  His  whole  life  and  determination 
were  as  if  there  were  no  God.  In  this  state 
he  entered  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  prepared  to  become  a  clergyman,  but 
he  had  scarcely  entered  the  University  when 
the  life  of  worldliness,  carelessness,  and  in¬ 
difference  of  spiritual  things  which  he  was 
leading  was  manifested  more  than  ever.  It 
pleased  God  in  the  wonders  of  Ilis  grace 
through  one  of  his  fellow  students,  to  lead 
him  to  a  little  prayer  meeting  in  the  house  of 
a  tradesman,  which  was  attended  by  only  four 
pious  students — three  only  besides  himself — 
out  of  the  1,2G0  frequenting  the  University. 
In  the  little  prayer  meeing  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  persons  kneeling  in  prayer  as  he  had 
never  seen  them  before;  for  the  first  time  he 
heard  about  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ;  for  the  first  time  he  saw  what 
a  wicked,  guilty  sinner  he  had  been,  walking 
without  a  thought  or  care  about  God.  It 
pleased  God,  after  he  bad  entered  the  bouse 
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as  one  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  utterly 
unconcerned  and  reckless  about  the  things  of 
God  as  one  could  possibly  be,  to  allow  him  to 
leave  it  a  Christian  although  one  extremely 
little  instructed  about  the  things  of  God. 
Without  anyone  telling  him.  the  theatre  was 
no  longer  frequented,  the  ballroom  frequented 
no  more,  and  the  card  table  was  given  up. 
He  said  to  himself  at  once  that  bis  whole  life 
should  be  different  to  what  it  had  been,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  that  bad  been  done. 

A  little  before  bis  University  course  was 
finished,  he  desired  to  become  a  missionary  to 
the  Jews,  and  he  was  influenced  in  this  by 
interviews  with  Professor  Tlioliick,  one  of  the 
most  holy  men  known,  who  acted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  this  to  he  a  most  remarkable  question, 
because  he  was  especially  fond  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  was  especially  given  to  the 
study  of  it.  After  much  prayer  and  consid¬ 
eration,  it  was  fixed  that  he  should  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  connection  with  that  Society.  Then 
came  the  question  about  his  passport,  for  he 
was  liable  to  military  service.  By  the  advice 
of  friends  he  ap|>lied  to  the  Presiilent  of  the 
province,  but  his  application  was  refused. 
Then  his  friends  tohl  him  to  go  to  the  King 
himself,  but  the  King  for  the  first  time  de 
dined  to  exempt  a  missionary,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Minister  of  State.  Now 
there  was  no  expectation  he  would  ever  ob¬ 
tain  what  he  so  desired,  but  getting  an  intro 
duction  to  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  army,  a 
Christian  man,  he  was  examined  by  two  of 
the  leading  military  medical  officers  at  the 
marshal’s  desire. 

THK  FIRST  OFFU  KK  S.\II>  HK  WAS  I  XFIT 
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for  the  army ;  too  weak,  and  with  a  tendency 
to  consumption  He  carried  that  opinion  to 
the  Chief  Marshal,  and  he  asked  him  at  once 
to  go  to  the  other  medical  officer,  who  ex¬ 
amined  him  for  a  long  time,  and  then  con 
firmed  the  judgment  of  the  first  doctor.  Thus 
the  Chief  Alarshal  saw  he  could  exempt  him 
from  military  duties,  and  it  was  done.  Now 
a  passport  could  he  obtained  for  England 
Let  them  notice  the  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  young  man,  then  twenty  three  years  and 
four  months  old,  was  now  ninety,  in  good 
health  and  a  vigorous  state,  physically  and 
mentally.  Iiet  them  admire  the  kindness  of 
God  and  what  He  had  enabled  him  to  go 
through  all  this  time. 

He  landed  in  England  on  March  IS),  1829, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  through  overwork  and 
study,  was  taken  ill  and  brought  near  the  gate 
of  death.  His  expectation  was  that  he  would 
go  home  to  the  Lord,  but  He  wondrously 
raised  him  up.  He  went  for  a  change  of  air 
to  Teignmoiith,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Craik,  and  he  learned  there  more 
clearly  than  before  the  Word  of  God.  As 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to 
care  about  the  Scriptures,  he  judged,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  best  he 
should  dissolve  his  connection  with  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  labor  more  generally  among  nomi¬ 
nal  Christians.  He  labored  in  the  little 
church  at  Teignmouth  for  two  years  and  four 
months,  and  then,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
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FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT. 

THIS  WINTEK. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  OROSLEY  will  conduct  her  Tenth  Select  Euro¬ 
pean  Party  through  Srain.  Greece,  Tuikey,  Islandsof  theMed- 
iterraiiean,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract,  Italy,  Switzerland.  FYance  and  (England,  leaving 
New  York  JANUARY  «,  ISHS,  by  expre-s  steamer  NORMAN- 
NIA.  First  class  throughout.  For  Itineraries,  address  Mrs. 
M.  A.  t'ROSLEY.  Ttkl  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


‘•»:XP4)SITI4)N  FLYER”  TO  ATLANTA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
placed  in  service  a  24  hour  20  minute  “Expo¬ 
sition  Flyer”  leaving  New  York  at  11  A.M. , 
arriving  at  Atlanta  10:20  A.M  ,  next  day. 
There  is  a  through  sleeping  car  on  this  train 
between  New  York  and  Atlanta  via  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Southern  Railway  with  coaches  to 
Washington  connecting  with  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  and  vestibule  coaches  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Atlanta. 


bototer  31,  1895. 


‘rilK  EVA\(JKLLS1' 


For  Rheumatism 
•na  Qout. 

NATROLITHIC  SALT 

Is  especially  indicated  in  these 
disorders.  It  never  faiis  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  uric  acid  from  the 
system. 

San  Frantisco.  Sept.  5. 1H95. 
lhavefourd  Nafrolithic  Salt  of  excellent  u-c  in  rn'e 
of  uric  .odd  d iatUesis.  and  shall  commend  hs  use. 

Very  truly  yours.  LIONEL  KKOOKS.” 


60  Cents  per  Bottle. 
Columbia  Cheniiral  Co., 


All  DruKK'als,  or 
B'ashln^tloii,  It.  C. 


Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  obtaining  more  favor  with  the  public 
and  increased  reputation  amongst  the 
medical  profession  day  by  day.  For¬ 
merly,  the  use  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  was  re¬ 
stricted  in  consequence  of  the  crude 
method  of  its  production,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  was  nauseous  to  the  palate,  and 
sometimes  impossible  of  digestion. 

Since  the  introduction  of 

Peter M otter's  New  Process 

the  utmost  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  has  been  secured,  and 
consumers  can  obtain  a  pure,  sweet,  relia¬ 
ble  and  digestible  Cod  Liver  Oil  when 
they  insist  upon  having  Peter  Moller’s 

Put  up  in  flats  oval  bottles  onlys  sealed  with 
date  of  production  in  perforated  letters. 

Schieffelin  A  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


IODIDE  OF 
IRON 


ALSO  IN  8YEDP. 


Sueclallv  recommendi-d  by  the  medical  celet>-  5 
ritles  of  the  World  lor  Scrofula.  (Tumor;*,  Kinn’s  A 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consll-  <[ 
intlonal  Weaknes'S,  Poorness  of  the  Bio.  d.  and  for  5 
stioaulaiiiig  and  regulating  its  periodic  course.  S 
A’iine  genuine  nnle-s  signed  “  BLAN'CARO.”  # 
E.  Fouqbra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists.  5 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noiseii  relieved  by  usinjf 

Wilson'sCommon  Sensi  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientitic  invention,  different 
from allother devices.  TlieonJy  bafe. 
Mimpte,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Kar  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  orstrlnif 
attachment.  ^Vl^te  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

I  SlOTrubt  Kt«l|r.,  l.ouUYHle,  kj. 
umcefc. .  j  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  ohstiimtc  Kczeniii  and  Tel- 
leroan  tie  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

.YOc.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  liv  mall. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  A:  CO.. 

531  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 
The  AURAPHONE  will  help  yoQ  if  you  do.  It 

18  a  recent  scientitic  invention  which  will  a^bibt  the 
hearinit  of  anyone  not  b«»rn  deaf.  When  in  the  ear  it 
is  Invialble  and  does  not  cause  the  slightest  dis* 
comfort.  I  IN  fo  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to  the 
eye— an  ear  I'Pectacle.  Knclo«e  stamp  for  particulars. 
Can  be  tes  PR  ER  OF  C'H  A  KO  F  at  any  of  the 
NEW  YORK  AURAPHONE  CO.'S  Offices: 
716  Y* 

4:itl  Plklll'u*  Tr«?nionl  Ht.. 

or  643  CtiuUuble  Uulldlnir,  Ailuntu,  tiu* 


t-o  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  „ 
Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


in  connection  with  the  beloved  Mr.  Craik,  in 
May,  1832,  he  came  to  Bristol.  In  the  most 
remarkable  way  that  chapel  was  obtained  in 
answer  to  prayer  in  August,  1832.  Seven  met 
there  for  the  first  time  to  commemorate  the 
dying  love  of  Christ— Mr.  Craik,  his  own 
beloved  wife,  himself,  and  four  brethren  and 
sisters.  Since  then,  over  6.000  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  fellowship.  During  the  last 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  their  labor 
there,  hundreds  were  brought  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ,  to  say  nothing  about  believers 
being  helped  in  the  divine  life. 

After  being  there  two  years  he  was  directed 
to  found  the  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution 
for  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  or  establishing  schools,  circulating  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  afterwards  also  circu 
lating  tracts,  and  to  it,  twenty  months  hiter, 
was  added  the  orphan  work.  Tliat  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  beginning,  and  it  was  ridiculed 
not  a  little  by  one  and  the  other.  Years 
afterwards  No.  2  was  erected  because  the  ap¬ 
plications  increased  more  and  more,  and  Nos. 
3,  4,  and  5  followed  in  due  time  in  answer  to 
many  prayers.  How  was  this?  Was  it  that 
he  was  an  excellent  man?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  just  a  very  ordinary  Christian, 
and  had  hut  one  simple  way  of  acting— trust¬ 
ing  in  God. 

SIMPLY  KKLYINL  FPON  HI.M; 

not  in  the  least  degree  depending  upon  him¬ 
self,  nor  even  on  very  wealthy  friends,  who 
would  have  at  once  come  forward  with  a 
handful  of  bank  notes  if  he  desired  it  His 
whole  determination  was  not  to  say  a  word, 
even  if  he  could  get  ten  thousand  sovereigns 
by  giving  only  a  hint  to  his  wealthy  friends 
that  they  were  in  need.  He  did  not  do  it. 
This  was  no  mere  statement,  but  a  reality. 
There  was  not  in  the  whole  world  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  who  could  say  they  hinted  in  the 
least  to  anyone  to  help  them.  God  invariably 
helped  him,  though  often  and  often  it  came 
to  the  great  extremity,  and  often  and  often 
the  appearance  was  that  as  if  God  had  forgot 
ten  them  and  would  not  lielpthem.  That  was 
only  an  appearance,  for  in  reality  invariably 
God  aided  them  when  it  came  to  the  greatest 
extremity. 

His  preaching  tours  he  had  before  referret 
to  in  their  hearing.  He  had 

TKAVELLEI)  200.000  MILES 

by  land  and  sea  with  his  departed  wife;  had 
preached  in  forty  two  countries  in  Enrope, 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  six  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
seven  times,  had  been  over  the  Red  Sea  five 
times,  and  sixteen  times  the  Mediterranean. 
He  had  cossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  and  never  once  had  he  been  in 
the  least  sick.  Sec  how  good  it  was  to  be  an 
obedient  servant  of  Christ.  His  mental  pow¬ 
ers  were  as  clear  as  when  he  passed  his  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  wrote  essays  in  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  had  to  pass  examinations  in  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek,  mathematics,  history,  and 
the  like  These  examinations  were  seventy 
years  and  six  months  ago.  How  tliey  should 
admire  the  Lord’s  kindness!  Godliness  was 
profitable  even  in  this  life.  He  knew  no  way 
to  begin  and  no  way  to  end  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  the  Lord  had  conferred  on  him  He 
had  helped  liini  in  writing  books  whicli  God 
had  blessed,  and  in  tlie  forty  two  countries 
wherever  he  went  he  met  those  who  had 
known  him  a  long  time  from  his  writings  and 
who  were  delighted  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
See  how  God  could  use  a  miserable  worm 
which  was  only  a  vvreck  when  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
was  that  evening  at  tlie  commencement  of  his 
ninety  first  year. 

For  sixty-nine  years  and  ton  months  he  had 
been  a  very  happy  man.  That  he  attributed 
to  two  things.  He  had  maintained  a  good 
i-onscience,  not  wilfully  going  on  in  a  course 
he  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God  ; 
he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he  was  per¬ 
fect;  he  was  poor,  weak,  and  sinful.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  he  attributed  it  to  his  love  for  the  Holy 
Scripture.  Of  late  years  his  practice  had  been 
four  times  every  year  to  read  through  the 
Scriptures  with  application  to  his  own  heart 
and  with  meditation,  and  at  that  day  he  was 
a  greater  lover  of  the  Word  of  God  than  he 
was  sixty  six  years  ago.  The  more  it  was 
treated  with  carelessness  and  indiflFerence,  and 
the  more  it  was  reasoned  away,  the  more  he 
stuck  close  to  it.  It  was  this,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  good  conscience,  that  had  given  him  all 
these  scores  of  years  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  prayed  that  God’s' richest 
and  choicest  blessings  might  rest  upon  them. 


thinness 

The  diseases  of  thinness 
are  scrofula  in  children, 
consumption  in  grown 
people,  poverty  of  blood  in 
either.  They  thrive  on 
leanness.  Fat  is  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  them. 
Everybody  knows  cod-liver 
oil  makes  the  healthiest  fat. 

In  Scott*s  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  the  taste  is 
hidden,  the  oil  is  digested, 
it  is  ready  to  make  fat. 

When  you  ask  for  Scott’s  Emulsion  and 
your  druKKist  ^ives  you  a  package  in  a 
saln.on-colored  wrapper  with  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  man  and  fish  on  it- you  can 
trust  that  man  I 

50  cents  and  $1.00 

Scott  &  Bowmb,  Chemists,  New  York 

IN  ^  1ST  UPON  HAVING 
^^TANDARD 
^-^OAPS. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST. 
BEST  KNOWN.  AND  MOST 
AGREEABLE  OF  ALL  IS 


CONSTANTINE’S 

A  healing  and  bt'aiitify-  j 
ing  skin  soap  which  is  i 
eipially  useful  for  the  ] 
Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery.  | 
—  Drvooists.— 

PINE  TAR  SOAP. 


Persian  Healing, 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS  N.  Y 

A  popular  retort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
til  tue  jear.  Elevator,  electric  belle,  steam  heat,  S  in- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  moms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saralo,ta  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Jioquet  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
healtb  appliances.  New  Turkisn,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Bath.s  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

A  CHANCE  TO  .MAKE  -MONEY. 

In  the  past  week  I  have  made  $125  and  attended  to  my 
household  duties.  I  think  I  will  do  better  next  week.  It 
seems  the  more  Dish  Wsshers  I  sell  the  more  demand  1 
have  for  them.  I  think  any  lady  or  gentleman,  any- 
w  here,  can  make  luunev  in  this  business.  It  is  son  eihing 
eveiy  family  wanis,  and  when  they  can  be  tougbtso 
cheap,  they  buy  Item. and  the  person  who  has  entei prise 
enough  to  take  an  agency  is  bound  to  make  money.  I 
w  ish  any  of  your  readersibat  wisn  to  make  from$5to 
112  a  day  wi>uld  trj  it  is  business  and  report  their  suc¬ 
cess.  An.xone  cau  get  full  paiticul-rs  hr  addressing  the 
Iron  Cilv  Dish  WasiierCo..  14-5  H  Highland  Ave..  Station 
A.  Eitt'burg,  Pa.  Such  a  chance  is  rarf— at  least  I  have 
ijexerstiucs  one.  MARTHA  E'.  B. 


DiAly 

Also  Gluten  D)/k/ieg 
ond  paieut  Risety 

I  iirivulf  dRii 

Pamphlets  Jind 

Write  FarnellJrKbin 


it  fjmr,  Barley  Crystais, 
\ajK  Pantry  Flour. 

tljjrrlc'uv  Europe, 

citing  SMples  Free. 

s,  \vWerto#|i,  Mo  To,  UoS.A* 


MiBEiainsM 


DR,  COLTON 

Has  given  the  gas  to  189,420  patients 
at  his  Dental  office  in  the  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute,  without  one  accident. 


